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On tHE TRADE WitH CHINA. 


In the report of proceedings at a public meeting of the mer- 
chants and other inhabitants of the town of Liverpool, inserted in 
the present number of ‘The Oriental Herald,’ will be found some 
indications that the spirit of the mercantile community is at length 
awakened to the injury inflicted on the commerce of this country, 
by the monopoly of the East India Company.* ‘The inhabitants of 
Liverpool, always foremost in the promotion of every object by 
which the true interests of trade may be promoted, have evinced, 
by the welcome extended to Mr. Buckingham, and the readiness 
with which they have entered into his views respecting our inter- 
course with the Eastern World, their sense of the impolicy and in- 
justice of permitting so rich a mine of wealth to remain useless and 
unproductive in the hands of the chartered company of London 
Merchants. The alacrity with which they have come forward on 
this occasion, sufficiently proves that the efforts of this Journal to 
arouse the attention of those interested in this boundless field of 
mercantile speculation have not been in vain, and that from one 
end of the country to the other, the remonstrances of our merchants 
and manufacturers will soon attract, by their unceasing importunity, 
the eyes of the people and of Parliament to the growing importance 
of this momentous question. Momentous indeed, and important, 
it is in every point of light in which it can be viewed, in its rela- 
tions with the well-being of the countless population which acknow- 
ledges our dominion in the East, in its influence on the industry, 
the comfort, and the happiness of our own people,—on the power 
and prosperity of our immense empire in all its dependencies. 

The nearer that we approach to the great deliberation of policy 
and justice in which the Legislature must soon be engaged, the 
more we are ashamed of narrowing our contemplation of the ex- 
tensive consequences, good or evil, to which its determination must 
lead. Those who attempt to handle the complicated machine of 
government, commerce, religion, and law, which the misrule of fifty 
years has established in the richest regions of the earth, must ex- 
pand their minds to the capacity of so vast an object, and prepare 
themselves, by much study and meditation, to wind into its intricate 
details. It gives us infinite pleasure to observe that the people of 





* We hope to have the pleasure of reporting, in succeeding Numbers, 
the proceedings of public meetings at Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Glasgow, and other places, on the same subject. 
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Liverpool, distinguished as they are by the energy and enterprise 
which have raised their town, with unprecedented rapidity, to its 
present state of opulent magnificence, are not seduced, by the habit 
of their occupations, or the suggestions of their interest, to degrade 
this rare opportunity of doing incalculable good to so many millions 
of their fellow-creatures in India and in England, into a mere calcu- 
lation of commercial gain. Fortunately, however, the interests of 
trade, of human happiness, and social improvement, are inseparably 
intertwined ; and the inhabitants of Liverpool have no method so 
sure of improving the condition of their fellow-subjects in Asia and 
in Europe, as by a diligent and persevering attention to their own 
private interests in the Eastern trade. 

We have, of course, been for a long time very well aware that 
the evils of the Monopoly against which we have so long contended, 
had been productive of more soreness and impatience at Liverpool 
than in any other city of the empire. Devoted almost exclusively to 
the pursuits of commerce, in immediate contiguity with the great 
marts of our staple manufactures, and connected, by an infinite va- 
riety of relations, with every quarter of the globe, it was to be ex- 
pected that its opulent and enterprising inhabitants should avail 
themselves of every opportunity to claim for their trade, in firm and 
energetic language, a full, free, and unrestricted participation of the 
advantages of British connection, power, and influence, wherever 
they might extend. They could not fail to have observed that their 
prosperity was fast linked to the prosperity of Leeds, and Sheffield, 
and Birmingham, and Manchester ; that every new market open to 
the manufactures of these towns gave a fresh impulse to their own 
active and adventurous spirit ; that, whenever the industry of the 
interior drooped, the vessels with ‘ Liverpool’ at their stern ‘ re- 
posed upon their shadows ;’ and that the same breeze which wafted 
the cheerful noise of the shuttle and the loom relieved the silence at 
their arsenals, gave life and activity to their port, and innumerable 
sails to the western ocean. 

Thus obviously interested in any measure from which an exten- 
sion of the facilities of trade might be expected to result, we 
knew very well that our endeavours to abridge the duration of the 
evils consequent upon the Eastern Monopoly would be supported and 
encouraged by a large proportion of the wealth, intelligence, and 
respectability of that great community; but we confess that we had 
imagined there were more difficulties to be overcome, and that to 
produce a general impression, it would be necessary to allure and 
pamper the curiosity of indolence by details more interesting than 
instructive, savouring, perhaps, rather of pleasure than of business. 
But in Lancashire, as the reporter of the proceedings at the public 
meeting most truly says, this subject goes home to men’s businesses 
and bosoms ; and, accordingly, we find in the resolutions adopted on 
that occasion, not a vague, general, undefined protest against the 
Monopoly of the Company, but, resting on the evidence of indis- 
putable facts and figures, a well considered, well arranged, and elo- 
quent exposure of the folly of depriving this country of the advan- 
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Trade with China. 383 
tages to be derived from commercial intercourse with the richest 
portion of the known world, by confining it to a single port, and to 
a body of men in no wise interested in its prosperity or extension. 
It is not our intention to be diverted by the proceedings at this 
meeting into a comprehensive review of our relations with the East. 
The resolutions adopted, and the able commentaries on them by the 
successive speakers, would, indeed, afford ample matter for such 
review. They embrace the whole question between the people of 
this country and the Company ; and in them it perhaps appears in a 
more clear, distinct, and authoritative shape than it has ever yet 
assumed. On reading, however, the resolutions, we find that the 
subjects of the first, second, third, and fourth have all been recently, 
at length, and in succession, treated in ‘ The Oriental Herald;’ and 
the fifth and sixth were, before we received the resolutions, destined 
to occupy a place in the present Number. 


Before, however, we proceed to a brief notice of our trade with 
China,—in its promise the most important, the most insignificant in 
its actual extent, of all our relations with the East,—we have a few 
remarks to make on the suggestions of the tenth resolution. To 
persons not aware of the immense variety of interests and conside- 
rations involved in the question of Free Trade beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, its present agitation may reasonably appear somewhat 
premature. ‘The Charter, say they, cannot possibly expire before the 
year 1834, nor the discussion take place before 1831; and, therefore, 
they argue that to move in the matter at present would be only to 
distress the Legislature by useless and unseasonable importunity. 
If no opposition were to be encountered, and no misrepresentations 
exposed,—if the principle were generally admitted, and reliance could 
be placed on the good faith of all the parties concerned; this ques- 
tion, like others, might be settled by one debate, and one division, 
amicably, and for ever. The truth is, however, that on no other 
subject of public interest does ignorance so dense, so general prevail : 
on no other question is opposition so determined and so organised, 
arrayed against a just and liberal system. Unless that ignorance be 
dispelled by early and repeated discussion, and that opposition neu- 
tralized by placing within the reach of all men an accumulation of 
irresistible facts, depend upon it, we shall be borne down by the 
united efforts of patronage and corruption when the time for exer- 
tion arrives. Parliament should be forthwith petitioned to re-ap- 
point the Committees of 1820-21, the reports of which threw so 
much light upon the question of Eastern Trade. If this be not done 
and speedily, when the discussion comes on, the only evidence, of 
authority, will be ten years old ; and we make no doubt that the 
conclusions to which the Committees of both Houses then arrived, 
will be ingeniously demonstrated by the Honourable Company, to be 
obsolete and inapplicable to the present condition of things. There- 
fore, we say, we must not sleep, while the enemy is active and awake : 
we must gird ourselves early, and at once, for a struggle on which so 
much depends, relying more upon the intrinsic merits of our case than 
on any supposed leaning of Government,—more on the persevering 
activity of our own measures than on the moderation of our foes. 
2D2 
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In estimating the probable value of the Chinese Trade, when 
relieved from the trammels of the Company's Monopoly, we have 
not, as in the case of India, the opportunity of comparison between 
two periods, one of complete, the other of limited restraint. To 
the free merchants, all intercourse with China is strictly and abso- 
lutely prohibited ; and, as a consequence of this prohibition, the 
trade with Cochin China, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, the Philippines, 
and the Moluccas, is lost to the inhabitants of Great Britain. 


The Celestial Empire, lying between the 20th and 41st degrees 
of north latitude, and the 100th and 125th of east longitude, ex- 
tends 2,000 miles from north to south, and 1,300 from east to west. 
It is divided into fifteen provinces, containing, besides innumerable 
villages and towns, 4,402 walled cities; and, according to Lord 
Macartney and Sir George Staunton, is inhabited by a population of 
333,000,000 souls. ‘The Chinese are not a race of untutored, un- 
disciplined barbarians, as some of their northern neighbours, nor 
poor naked dependent slaves, like the unfortunate Hindoos, but 
cultivated, according to their mode, in all the arts of civilized life, 
and distinguished for their superior industry, civilization, and 
wealth, over all the rest of Asia. Of the skill of their workmen, 
some estimate may be formed by the fact that the labour of a 
Chinese is worth four times as much in our Indian territories as 
that of a Native artisan. Of their riches there can be no better 
criterion than the royal revenue, which, paid by a people living 
in the midst of comfort and abundance, amounts, according to Sir 
George Staunton, to the prodigious sum of sixty-six millions ster- 
ling. The facilities of internal commerce in this country exceed 
those of every other empire in the world. Stretching from the 
capital of Pekin to Canton, a distance of 1,400 miles, a magnifi- 
cent canal and a few rivers afford a cheap and easy communication 
between the northern and southern provinces. Innumerable chan- 
nels and aqueducts, natural and artificial, as well as prodigious 
lakes, branching from this canal, extend the opportunities of water- 
carriage through every department of the empire. There is, of 
course, in so vast an extent of country, an endless variety of soil 
and climate ; and the wants of the people, and their commerce, and 
productions, are proportionably diversified. ‘The Chinese are re- 
presented by all who bave had opportunities of observation, to en- 
tertain no antipathies of habit or religion to the use of foreign com- 
modities ; but theyare,in this respect, as free as any other people in the 
world. Their dress, in the southern provinces at least, is chiefly of 
cotton and silk of their own manufacture. In the north, a warmer 
clothing is required, and furs and woollens are in great request. 

It is well known, that by the jealous policy of this empire, all 
intercourse with strangers is confined to the port of Canton. An 
association of merchants, called the Hong, consisting of eleven or 
twelve individuals, is licensed by the Government, to barter the pro- 
ductions of China for the commodities of other countries, and is 
made responsible for the conduct of foreigners during their stay. 
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Trade with China. 385 


The East India Company, to the utter exclusion of the rest of the 
King's subjects, have long maintained an expensive factory at this 
port; and appear, from their own accounts, by a systematic ad- 
herence to a conciliatory, fair, and honourable dealing with the 
Hong, to have obtained the confidence and respect of the Chinese 
authorities. To the superior officers of this establishment, all the 
servants of the Company residing at Canton, are subject ; and we 
are told, that the exercise of the power entrusted to them, has 
been such as to secure a course of friendly communication almost 
uninterrupted for many vears. Misunderstandings have, however, 
onee or twice arisen ; and the difficulties which have occurred in 
their adjustment, and the total cessation of intercourse by the 
arbitrary probibition of the Government, have convinced the Com- 
pany that the tenure of their factory is very precarious, and that, 
in fact, they only retain their footing ‘quamdiu se bene gesserint.’ 
They assert that the lawless habits of English sailors, subject to no 
control but such as the master of a merchantman could exert, 
would speedily disturb the harmony subsisting between the Com- 
pany and the Chinese ; and that, as no efficient check could be con- 
trived for their license and irregularity, the resort of free shipping 
to Canton would immediately sever the connection between England 
and China, to the serious detriment of the people of this country 
and the inevitable ruin of the Company's trade. ‘This is the sub- 
stance of their case, as explained by Mr. Grant, Messrs. Reed and 
Robinson, Sir George Staunton, and Mr. Robarts, in their evidence 
before the Committees of 1820, 1821. Beyond all question, great 
attention is due to the opinion and experience of individuals of so 
much personal respectability; and, if we had no counteracting testi- 
mony to oppose to such authorities, it might be reasonable to defer 
to their urgent representations. We shall find, however, when we 
come to consider the relations of the Americans at Canton, that, if 
these alarms be not groundless, they are at least exaggerated. and 
that they furnish no colour for upholding the unreasonable preten- 
sions of the East India Company. 


Our readers will remember that in the struggle to maintain their 
exclusive privileges of trade to the Continent of India, Mr. Grant, 
the spokesman of the Hon. Company, employed two sorts of objection 
to the projected enlargement of the India Trade ; the one peremptory, 
the other dissuasive. First he insisted on the danger, then on the 
inutility, of free intercourse between the English and Hindoos ; and 
his tactics are precisely similar with reference to the Chinese Trade. 

Inverting this order for the convenience of this and future 
articles on the same subject, we shall apply ourselves first to the 
second objection, and examine what ground there is for contending, 
that, if Free Trade with China could exist with safety, it could not be 
pursued with advantage. 

We wish to state the case of the East India Company in its most 
favourable light, and to give to it every advantage which the evi- 
dence of the most able and most intelligent of its advocates can 
suggest. With this view we submit the following account : 
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It will be seen from the preceding statement, that from the year 1793 
to 1821, on a very large annual exportation of British woollens and 
manufactured metals, a regular and almost unvaried loss has been sus- 
tained. How great must be the admiration of our friends in Liverpool 
and Manchester of the principles by which the Company are actuated 
when they are told that this immense deficit has beeu submitted to 
with resignation, not to say alacrity, in a spirit of pure disinterested 
patriotic encouragement of the trade and manufactures of Great 
Britain! Why such partial kindness is shown to our woollen manu- 
factures, to the exclusion of cotton goods, does not appear; but, on the 
evidence of Messrs. Goddard, Crawfurd, Mitchell, and others con- 
versant with the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, in all of which 
there is a large though fluctuating Chinese population, we have 
every reason to believe that our cotton manufactures would, under 
circumstances of fair competition, speedily supersede those of the 
Chinese. From the account of the trade between Russia and 
China, by M. Klaproth, published in the last Number of ‘ The 
Oriental Herald,’ it is apparent that the whole ground of the pre- 
ference once enjoyed by the Russians at the Court of Pekin, was the 
utility of their imports into China as compared with those of the 
English at Canton ; and we have abundant evidence to demonstrate 
that, so far from consulting the interests of British manufacturers in 
their intercourse with the Hong, the East India Company have, by 
the extravagance of the charges by which their scanty imports were 
burthened, and their utter carelessness in adapting them to the wants 
and usages of the Chinese, compelled that people to reject them 
altogether, and to resort to channels of provision infinitely more cir- 
cuitous and expensive. As to the advantage taken by our transat- 
lantic friends of this churlish policy of the Company, we reserve it for 
the distinct consideration which we purpose to take of the American 
Trade ; but we cannot defer the curious details of the overland expe- 
ditions through Siberia and Tartary, which exhibit in glaring 
colours the deceitfulness and fraud of the Company's statements, 
and justify the most encouraging anticipations from unfettered in- 
tercourse with the Chinese Empire. 


The following is from the evidence of Mr. Tate before the Com- 









































mittee of the House of Commons in 1821: 
* WituiaM Tare, Esq., called in, and examined. 


‘ When you were last before the Committee, you stated, that you 
had some information, which you wished for time to collect and 
arrange, that you were desirous of laying before the Committee, on 
the subject of the Trade carried on with China through Russia ?>— 
Yes ; I did. 


‘ Are you prepared to give thatinformation at present ?—I am. 


‘ Be so good as state to the Committee the information you have 
collected and arranged. 


‘I had been recommended to put the result of my information 
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into writing, which, with the leave of the Committee, I will now 
read as follows : 


‘ A trade of barter, upon a very limited scale, had, during many 
years, been carried on between some merchants of Moscow, and a 
few individuals of Chinese Tartary. ‘This rude traffic increased 
with such rapidity, that about the year 1800, the Chinese and Rus- 
sian Governments were induced to turn their attention to it. In 
consequence, a kind of commercial treaty was then formed, a table 
of duties was agreed upon, and Kiachta (a small town in Tartary, 
on the frontiers of the two empires) was fixed on as the exclusive 
market of that trade. In consequence, the town of Kiachta, which: 
was originally a poor village in ‘Tartary, and situated 6,538 versts, 
or 4,337 English miles, distant from St. Petersburgh, has become a. 
large place, and is daily increasing in wealth and importance. 


‘ All the native merchants of Russia, who pay the patent of the 
first class, are permitted to trade thither; but the Chinese are 
limited to a fixed number of individuals, whose powers and 
character seem to be similar to those of the Hong merchants of 
Canton. 


‘ The Russians barter the following articles at Kiachta :—juffts, 
(a kind of half-tanned leather, of Russian manufacture,) furs, (viz. 
sable, fox, beaver, otter, and seal skins,) Saxon cloth, some coarse 
Russian manufactured cottons and chintzes, and, since about the 
year 1811, a variety of British manufactures, which have latterly 
had a preference over most other wares, and now absorb a large 
share of the Trade, of which I shall hereafter give some details. 


‘ The Chinese barter the following articles at Kiachta :—Tea, 
rhubarb, and other drugs, nankeens and silks, both raw and in a 
manufactured state ; and the parties mutually pay their balances in 
silver, which is always received with extreme reluctance by the 
Chinese, who give a decided preference to goods ; and it has been 
solely from a scarcity of the description of goods suitable for the 
markets of the north of China, that the trade to Kiachta has not, 
ere now, been much more extended. The supply of furs from 
Siberia (particularly sable skins) had decreased very much in latter 
years ; this forced the Russian traders to substitute other articles, 
and has led to the introduction of British manufactures to these 
distant markets. 


‘ The British manufactures which were sold at Kiachta, during 
last year, consisted of the following articles : 


‘Woollen cloth, in imitation of Saxon cloth, 400,000 yards. 
‘ Camblets, bombasets. 


‘Chintzes, (which were smuggled through Russia,) imitation 
bandana handkerchiefs, also smuggled through Russia: of these 
two latter articles the quantities are uncertain. 
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‘ Sundry muslins and white cottons, 200,000 yards. 

‘ Manchester velveteens, 120,000 yards. 

* Manchester velveretts, 40,000 yards. 

‘ And the whole amount of manufactures of different European 
countries, bartered at Kiachta last year, appear to have been in value 
one million sterling. 

‘In exchange for these goods, teas, silks, &c., &c., were received 
from the Chinese. Of the former, 40,000 chests, in the year 1819, 
were forwarded from Kiachta into the interior of Russia. The teas 
are chiefly black, and of a quality in flavour much superior to what 
are sent from Canton and sold in London. 

* The goods received from China are sent from Kiachta to Irkutz, 
one of the capitals of Siberia, which is situated 5,777 versts, or 
$,8323 English miles, from St. Petersburgh ; from Irkutz to To- 
bolsk, also in Siberia, situated 3,118 versts, or 2,1104 English miles, 
from St. Petersburgh: from Tobolsk they are forwarded direct to 
Nishney Novogorod on the Volga, which is 1,118 versts, or 7412 
English miles, from St. Petersburgh, where a very large annual fair 
is held in the month of August. It was formerly held at Alakarief, 
on the same river; but, owing to the inundations which take place, 
it has been removed to Nishney Novogorod. 


‘ The extent and value of the commercial operations which take 
place at Nishney Novogorod, during the annual fair, are but little 
known in this country. If the Russian official statements are enti- 
tled to credit, they amount to many millions of pounds sterling per 
annum. 

‘The duties and other charges on most articles of British manu- 
facture are enormous ; yet the prices procured for them cover all 
these expenses, and leave a large profit for the ‘Tartar merchants, 
Last year, the article of Manchester velveteen, (a particular de- 
scription of cotton velvet,) which in London sold for about 2s. or 
Qs. 2d. per yard, was resold to the Chinese at Kiachta in barter, at 
a value equal to 8s. 6d. or 9s. sterling, per yard. 


‘ The trade in British manufactures to China, through Russia, has 
not increased during the last year. This is ina great measure owing 
to the promised transit of foreign manufactures not having been 
carried into effect by the Russian Government. In consequence, 
many of the British articles which would find a ready market at 
Kiachta, are not permitted at all to enter the Russian Empire. In- 
deed, it now appears to be the policy of that Government to check 
the importation of foreign merchandise, particularly such articles as 
are of the manufacture or produce of Great Britain. The tariff of 
1821 gives a strong evidence of this fact, as the new duties thus 
imposed are almost exclusively levied on goods either from British 
colonies, or of British manufacture. 


‘The woollen cloths of Prussia and Saxony have an advantage 
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over those of Great Britain, in consequence of being received in 
Russia at a less duty. 


‘ British woollen cloths of all widths pay a duty of 2s. 2d. per 
pound, or about 4s. per yard, and are not permitted to be entered 
for transit. Prussian and Saxon woollen cloths are permitted to be 
entered for transit ; and in that case they pay a duty of 24d. per pound, 
or about 44d. per yard. If of anarrow width, and entered for Russian 
consumption, they pay a duty of Is. 4d. per pound, or about 2s. 6d. 
per yard ; and, if of a width exceeding fifty-six inches, and entered 
for Russian consumption, the duty is about 4s. per yard, being the 
same as on British cloths of all widths. The reduced duty in favour 
of these countries, was established during Buonaparte’s continental 
system, and has continued ever since. 

‘In the month of June last, 785 carts laden with Chinese mer- 
chandize arrived at Maimachin, from the interior of China; these 
performed the journey from Pekin to that place in fifty-one days, 
and brought 943 chests of tea, 589 bales of nankeens, exclusive of 
manufactured silks, sugar-candy, &c., &c. 

‘Goods to nearly a similar value arrived at Kiachta from the 
interior of Russia; of these about three-eighths were British manu- 
factures, consisting chiefly of Manchester velvets, and a few muslins. 
The others were furs, Russian leather, woollen cloths, and horses, 
Russian horses find a ready market in the northern provinces of 
China. Articles of British manufacture are suitable for the con- 
sumption of the northern provinces of China; and, in spite of 
every obstacle, they have found their way to that distant country, 
by an overland journey of upwards of 5,0C0 miles, a part of which 
is through regions where there are neither roads nor inhabitants.’ 

We shall take an early opportunity of reverting to this subject, 
and of furnishing some further details of the China Trade as carried 
on at Canton and Kiachta. 





Lines appRESsED TO A Lapy, 


On her Arrival from India with her Infant Daughter to be left in England for 
her Education. 


Farr daughter of a sunny clime, 
From o'er the ocean’s savage roar, 

Still blooming in thy summer's prime, 
Welcome to our northern shore. 


O mildly blow its wintry blast, 
And softly fall its frozen shower, 

Around our gentle Indian guest, 

Who ne’er before has felt their power ! 
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Lines addressed to a Lady. 


Friend of my bosom’s bosom-friend ! 

Though here thou meet’st not hearts so kind 
As greet thee in thy native land, 

So loved for all thou left’st behind ; 


Yet some who saw those happier hours, 
When bright arose thy nuptial morn, 

And Love had strew'd thy path with flowers— 
They will not leave thee here forlorn. 


Mother of beauty, yon rich East 
Does not contain so bright a gem 
As that which now adorns thy breast, 
Like rosebud on the parent stem. 


Though fated soon so wide to part, 
May He who rules o'er time and space, 
Restore her to a mother’s heart— 
Restore her to a sire’s embrace ! 


When time has changed each infant grace 
To lovely woman's perfect charms, 
There will he all the mother trace, 
Who clasps her in affection’s arms. 


Thus guarded by the Almighty hand, 
Amid the tempest and the storm, 

May both review their native land, 
In mind as lovely as in form ! 


And soon that gloomy wintry sun, 
Whose frigid rays so dimly shine, 

Shall smile upon you, where, alone, 
A heart as true responds to thine, 


There heart meets heart no more to part ; 
There mingle in the joyous throng, 

Whose happy days in pleasure’s maze, 
By Gunga’s waters glide along. 


Then farewell, daughter of the East! 
And farewell Fortune's early dream ! 

My voice is mute, my song has ceased 
On mighty Gunga’s sacred stream. 


When years have fled, and tears are shed 
O’er many a friend and friendship’s urn,— 
My heart will wander to that land 
To which I may no more return. 














Voyace on THE Nite From Catro To THe CATARACTS, 


(Havine, in former Volumes of ‘The Oriental Herald,’ given portions of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Unpublished Travels; first in the Series entitled ‘ Unpublished Manuscripts of a 
Traveller in the East,’ commencing in vol. v1. p. 15, and ending in vol. x1. p. 545, which 
related chiefly to the Mediterranean, Turkey, and Greece, and these being again continued 
in the Series entitled ‘Excursions on the Banks of the Nile,’ which commenced in vol. x11, 
p. 393, and ended in vol. xiv. p. 41, including an account of Lower Egypt and the Delta, 
with Alexandria, Canopus, Sais, Tunis, Bubastes, Heliopolis, the Pyramids, and the Great 
Sphynx :—it has been now determined to resume the thread of the Narrative, in this New 
Series, which will extend to Upper Egypt and Nubia, and embrace all that was communi- 
cated on these countries in the late Lectures at Liverpool and Manchester, these Manu- 
script Journals being, indeed, the only source from which these Lectures were composed. ] 


No. I. 


Arm-Bazaar—Departure from Cairo—Ruins of Memphis—Sepul- 
chres—Pyramids of Dashour—Fertility of Egypt— 
Modern and Ancient Manners. 


Cairo, October 28. 

Havine completed the purchase of Oriental dresses for myself 
and servant, there remained only our arms and ammunition to pro- 
vide, to complete our equipment for the voyage. For this purpose 
we visited the Arm-Bazaar of Cairo, where the Turks, from their 
extreme fondness, or even passion, one might say, for sabres, 
pistols, carbines, and other weapons in use among them, pass whole 
days in examining such as are for sale, commenting on their merits 
or defects, eulogizing the celebrity of the principal artists, and pro- 
nouncing on the year, the city, and the reign, of the ancient arms 
of India, Persia, Syria, and European Turkey, with a precision that 
could only be acquired by long habit of examination. This is, in 
short, a sort of national exhibition for the Turks, as much so as 
that of our public museums of painting and statuary for Europeans. 
As the latter assemble at the Vatican, the Louvre, or Somerset- 
house, to view the productions of the first masters, discuss the 
merits of their pieces, and, like true connoisseurs, never express 
their approbation or censure but in terms peculiar to the art; so 
the former assemble in parties in the Arm-Bazaar—survey the 
superb sabres of Bagdad, Damascus, Ispahan, and Stamboul, with 
a pleasure that is really enviable ; and, taking those which strike 
their eye from the pegs on which they are hung, they handle them 
with a feeling of enthusiasm—examine the water of their steel with 
an eye of criticism—discuss the devices and inscriptions near the 
hilt with a sort of military pedantry—speak of the fine curve of a 
blade with an ardour amounting to passion—and, flourishing it 
‘ala Mamlouk,’ decide on its deficiency or excess of weight, with as 
much precision, and as much confidence, as any European connois- 
seur would analyse the thermometrical temperature of a tint, to 
ascertain whether it was too warm or too cold for such a season 
and for such a sky. 
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From among the pistols, which varied from forty-five to fifteen 
hundred piastres in price, we selected a pair of the most ordinary 
kind for my servant ; and of the sabres, which were valued at from 
twenty-five to three thousand piastres, a blade of Elfi Stamboul, at 
four hundred piastres, was selected for myself. To mount this 
blade with silver, and give it a handle of Rhinoceros’-horn, three 
hundred piastres more were necessary, which were thus divided ; 
viz., 15 Spanish dollars to be melted down for the silver necessary, 
each current at 7 piastres, 105 ;—2 Venetian sequins for gildin 
the whole, at 74 piastres, 35 ;—for the Rhinoceros'-horn, of whic 
the handle is made, 100 ;—and for the labour, and other necessary 
materials, 60 ;—forming a total of 300 piastres, and making the 
whole cost of the sabre 700 piastres, or about 30/. sterling. 


As no bullion is imported into this country, coin of every sort is 
thus melted down, for all the purposes for which gold and silver 
are required ; and, since the metals of Spanish dollars and Venetian 
sequins are of the purest kind, the consumption of those coins here 
is considerable, none being permitted to be exported from the 
country, and every encouragement being given to their importation, 
for the purpose of mixing them with baser metals in the adulterated 
coinage of the country itself. 

On returning, in the evening, to our dwelling, and dressing in 
the Turkish garments we had provided, I found them much more 
commodious than I had at first expected, and was pleased with the 
freedom they permitted in every movement of the body. 


Boolac, October 29. 


We embarked on board our boat, and at nine o'clock set sail on 
our voyage for Upper Egypt, our whole crew consisting of four 
Arab men, two boys, the Reis or captain, myself and servant, and a 
peasant of the country, to whom we had given a passage asa 
matter of charity. Our baggage consisted only of a small port- 
manteau of apparel, a cafass or cane-work chest, in which were 
contained our supply of biscuit, rice, coffee, &c., and a few cooking 
utensils. We were each armed with a sabre and pistols, and each 
possessed a spare pipe to offer those who might visit us, as a sign of 
amity and peace. Our boat was about forty feet in length, by 
thirteen feet broad, and drew no more than twelve or fourteen 
inches water ; and a matted cabin had been covered in on the 
elastic branches of the palm-tree, which arched from the opposite 
gunwales ; so that, upon the whole, we were commencing the 
voyage with luxury, however contrarily we might finish it. 


Having a fine breeze from the northward, we stemmed the cur- 
rent of the Nile rapidly, at the rate of four miles an hour at least, 
while the stream ran three in mid-channel, increasing its rapidity 
on the rounding of projecting points, and lessening it proportionably 
in the curve of bays. The waters of the Nile had, at this period, 
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fallen about six feet, from the appearance of the perpendicular 
buildings on its banks, on which its most elevated line was visible ; 
but from the extraordinarily high state of the inundation, we had 
a prospect of finding, through all the voyage, sufficient water to 
navigate in. 

Passing between the light picturesque village of Gizeh, and the 
opposing ranges of shady sycamores which border the little fairy 
isle of Rhoda, and leaving the ruined Babylon the Second, with its 
pointed arched aqueduct and the dilapidated palace of the Mekias 
on the left, we soon perceived the minarets of Cairo lessening to 
the view. The grey ridge of the Mokattem, the northern termi- 
nation of the Arabian chain of mountains, which skirt the eastern 
banks of the Nile; presents here a fatiguing monotony of prospect 
in that direction, relieved only by mausoleums of the same stone, 
erected on the most elevated summit to some Mohammedan 
Saint. 


Between those dome-capped sepulchres of Sheik Solyman and 
Sheik Ilman, and nearly opposite to Abousir and the Plain of 
Mummies, the eastern mountains present, towards the river, per- 
pendicular sides, which, for two or three miles, are pierced with 
caverns, hewn out, unquestionably, by the hand of man, some 
having square, and others upright oblong entrances, of a large size. 
From the known practice of the ancient Egyptians, these caverns 
had been, most probably, excavated for the entombment of their 
dead, and, from the extent of space which they occupy, they seem 
to indicate the Necropolis of some once considerable city; as 
nothing short of an extensive settlement could have demanded such 
labours, and none but a rich and powerful people could have carried 
them into execution. 


It was this idea, added to the ocular demonstration of our being 
now in the narrowest part of Egypt, on the boundaries of the 
Thebais, and this again strengthened by my recollection of Rennell's 
able discussion of the position of Memphis, which induced a desire 
to land, for the purpose of cursorily examining the supposed site of 
that ancient seat of learning, wealth, and empire; and, as the 
strong northern breezé had wafted us past the Greek convent, in 
less than an hour and a half, we landed just above it, on the 
western side of the Nile, about an hour before noon. 


From the water's edge we soon reached Mochannan, although 
we found some difficulty, from the intervention of canals, which 
often crossed our path, and obliged us to wind and turn round these 
numerous channels, which are led off from still greater ones for the 
purpose of irrigating the soil, until we could find a narrow part 
over which to leap; as, in wading across them, one would sink 
deep into the soft mud which they deposit. I cannot forbear 
saying, it afforded me great satisfaction to find, in the very earliest 
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footsteps of our intended voyage, so great a conformity between the 
descriptions of the venerable historian Herodotus, who was to be 
our guide, and the actual state of things at the present moment. It 
was a preliminary pledge of his integrity and fidelity of description, 
than which nothing could be more welcome amid the doubts and 
even aspersions which had been cast on his veracity, but which 
every successive extension of modern geographical knowledge suc- 


‘cessively removes. To the point in question :—the historian says, 


‘On his return to Egypt, after his conquests, Sesostris compelled 
the captives of the different nations he had vanquished to make 
those vast and numerous canals by which Egypt is intersected. In 
consequence of their involuntary labours, Egypt, which was before 
conven:ently adapted to those who travelled on horseback or in 
carriages, became unfit for both. The canals occur so often, and 
in so many directions, that to journey on horseback is disagreeable, 
in carriages impossible.'—Euterpe, 108. 

Without supposing these to be the identical canals thus described, 
since these are evidently of modern construction, they prove, at 
least, from their absolute necessity at present for the irrigation 
of the soil, how essential such an arrangement must have always 
been to distribute the waters of the rivers over the level plains ; 
and that, as the author of such a measure, Sesostris must haye 
doubled the productions of his kingdom, solely by the labour of the 
captives who graced his conquests: which proves him to haye 
been as great a statesman as a warrior, and to deserve, not only the 
character of a victorious sovereign, but one by far more valuable, 
the friend and father of his people. 


The village of Mochannan, which is composed of a few miserable 
huts only, is less than a mile in direct distance from the banks of 
the Nile; yet heaps of shapeless ruins extend even close to the 
village, and in a manner encompass it on three sides, the north, the 
west, and the south ; leaving the east toward the river to be covered 
by the inundation, on the retirement of which the ground is usually 
sown with corn, dourra, and wheat. Around the immediate skirts 
of the village, and interspersed even among the huts, are fine clus- 
ters of palm-trees, which afford an agreeable shade to the villagers 
themselves, and are also a source of profit. In our examination of 
those heaps of rubbish, the Arabs, who had flocked around us from 
curiosity, told us that this was ‘ Belled Pharaon, cadeem, cadeem,’ 
or the City of Pharaoh, extremely ancient. 


From Mochannan we proceeded onward to Metrahenny, on foot, 
not having been able to procure animals; but our excursion was 
far from disagreeable, as we were occasionally sheltered from the 
heat of the sun by the extensive palm-groves which are scattered 
over this quarter; and, by keeping more to the westward of the 
cultivated land, we avoided the numerous canals which intersect the 
plain toward the river. Those two villages lie from each other 
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a-east and south-west, at less than a league's distance; the 

r being situated about mid-way between the foot of the Lybian 
omcuntains and the Nile, or a mile and a half from each. About 
i» village, also, but particularly to the southward, and on the edge 
© | 1e Desert west of us, were extensive mounds and heaps of ruins; 
the whole of which, however, were so indistinct, that it was impos- 

2 to say whether they were the remains of temples, or private 
dwellings ; the few masses of granite, marble, and common stone 
which we saw among them, being broken, mutilated, and shapeless, 
while the rest was reduced to a louse earth, scattered over with frag- 
ments of broken pottery, small pieces of porphyry, alabaster, mar- 
ble, and red granite, in abundance, as at Alexandria. In some parts, 
towards the west, were small lakes, or pools of water, let in by the 
canals, and used as partial reservoirs; but, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, are evident vestiges of the canal by which the city seemed to 
have been surrounded. 

These extensive ruins, in the shape of mounds and building ma- 
terials indistinctly mingled, reach for upwards of five miles in 
length, and extend westward as far as the edge of the encompassing 
canal ; those on the east being most probably buried by the deposi- 
tions of the river left at every inundation, and otherwise removed 
by the cultivation of the soil; but, throughout all this space, we 


could discover nothing like the foundation even of a building,—not 


a vestige to mark the spot where stood the magnificent edifices 
described by the ancient historians as having embellished this superb 
capital. The temples of Osiris, of Vulcan, and of Venus,—the 
Serapium, Hippodromos, Squares, and Circus,—its celebrated white 
castle, which formed the military fortress of the Persians there, as 
well as the colossal statues, emblematic sphynxes, towering obelisks, 
and sacred groves, with which the munificence of its kings adorned 
their proud and sumptuous capital :—these were all now confusedly 
mingled in one common heap, and could not but excite in the be- 
holder the most painful and humiliating sensations, when he saw to 
what a worthless pile of dust the labours of ages, the wisdom of 
science, and the wealth of empires, were now reduced ! 


The immense quantity of pottery which covers the surface of the 
whole plain in which the ruins of Memphis lie, as well as the sum- 
mits of the heaps into which they are formed, excite one’s curiosity 
to know whether the vessels in use for religious and domestic pur- 
poses could have been sufficient to have formed them,—whether 
pottery entered at all into the materials of their building,—or what 
other cause could have contributed to the production of such incon- 
ceivable quantities of these fragments. ‘Their preservation, while 
softer stones and unbaked bricks have mouldered into dust, they no 
doubt owe to their superior hardness ; but, as regards the original 
accumulation, Herodotus mentions a custom which may have con- 
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tributed to it, in no small degree, in Memphis at least. He says, 
in his ‘ Thalia,’ vi. : 

*I shall now explain what is known to very few of those who 
trave! in Egypt by sea. Twice in every year there are exported from 
Pheenecia in particular, wines secured in earthen jars, none of which 
jars are afterwards to be seen. ‘The principal magistrate of every 
town is obliged to collect all the earthen vessels imported to the 
place where he resides, and send them to Memphis. The Mem- 
phians fill them with water, and afterwards transport them to the 
Syrian deserts. Thus all the earthen vessels imported to the place, 
or carried into Egypt, and there carefully collected, are continually 
added to those in Syria.’ 

As, therefore, on the cessation of such a customary supply of 
water to the Syrians of the desert, or on the destruction of Mem- 
phis itself, the wine in jars would probably continue to be sent from 
Greece and Phoenicia for some time afterwards, it would account 
for an increased accumulation of them, both at Memphis and at 
other ancient cities of Egypt, where these fragments are now so 
abundant. 

In his Philosophical Dissertations on the Egyptians and Chinese, 

M. de Pauw says : 
. ‘Memphis was computed to be three leagues in circumference. 
This estimate must have included the great ponds, now entirely 
filled up—the park, or acacia, sycamore, and palm-trees, planted in 
elusters—and all the royal mansion of the Pharaohs. It is known 
that the palace extended from one extremity of the town to the 
other; because most probably the seraglio, chapels, stables, and 
other outhouses, adjoined the principal dwelling. Memphis, how- 
ever, augmented only in proportion as Thebes declined, and after- 
wards ceded, in its turn, to the increasing grandeur of Ptolemais and 
Alexandria,’ 

When the cities, therefore, which succeeded Memphis were 
themselves in ruins, as is now the case, one could not wonder at the 
destruction of the eldest of them all being so complete. 


The literary question relative to the true site of Memphis;—since 
Doetors Shaw and Norden, with most of the learned in Europe, had 
fized it at Giza,—whiie Maillet, Pococke, Niebhur, Bruce, and 
Brown, had all fixed it in its present position—has been so ably set 
at rest by the discussion of Rennell, whose investigation is com- 
plete, and whose authorities are decisive and indisputable, that it 
it will not probably be agitated again. 

Herodotus, when speaking of the inundations of the Nile, says,— 
‘Euterpe,’ 97,—‘ As long as the flood continues, vessels do not con- 
fine themselves to the channel of the river, but traverse the fields 
and plains. They who go from Naucratis to Memphis, pass by the 
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Pyramids : this, however, is not the usual course, which lies through 
the point of the Delta, and the city of Circasoras.’ Pliny also says, 
—(lib. xxxvi. 12)—‘ The Pyramids are seated between Memphis 
and the Delta.’ Consequently, by both of these authorities. Memphis 
was situated above, that is, to the southward, of the Pyramids. 


The Antonine Itinerary gives twenty-four Roman miles between 
Heliopolis and Memphis, of which twelvé are taken up between 
Heliopolis and Babylon. The former of these places is universally 
allowed by travellers to have been at Matarea, where, amongst other 
remains, an obelisk is standing ; and the latter is presumed to have 
been at Fostat, or Old Cairo, where the canal attributed to Trajan 
led out of the Nile, according to the authority of Ptolemy, and 
where a canal still exists. ‘These places are distant from each other 
about eight and a half geographical miles in direct distance, an- 
swering to twelve Roman miles. allowing for the windings of the 
road. 

The site of Memphis, then, ought to be 84 geographical miles 
from Fostat, or 17 from Heliopolis, through Fostat; con- 
sequently, its general position is on all hands allowed to be 
on the south of the Pyramids, since these are not more than 
three or four miles to the south of the parallel of Fostat ; and, fol- 
Jowing the authorities of Strabo and Pliny, in addition to that of the 
Itinerary, the particular positions may be ascertained. It may be 
necessary to remark, that, as Memphis is said to have been a city 
of 150 stadia, or fourteen English miles, in circumference, and that, 
as it probably extended along the bank of the Nile four or five 
miles, and, inland from it, two or more, it may be difficult to apply 
the distances given. It is, however, most probable that the mea- 
sures in the Roman Itinerary apply to the centre of Memphis ; as 
it appears to have been the practice of the Romans to reckon the 
millaria from the centre of Rome. And again, the measures of 
Pliny and of Strabo are likely to have been from the extremity of 
the city towards the Pyramids, when they spoke of the space between 
the Pyramids and Memphis. Ptolemy, perhaps, reckoned his lati- 
tude and longitude from the centre. 


Pliny says that the Pyramids were 6 Roman miles from Mem- 
phis : Strabo, 40 stadia; and, as his stades are of 700 to a de- 
gree, the mean of the two accounts will be about 44 geographical 
miles ; and if to these be added 14 more to the centre of the city, we 
have an aggregate of 54 miles, which will intersect the line of dis- 
tanee from Fostat and Heliopolis, at a point somewhat less than 
three miles to the N.N.E. of Saccara, two miles from the pre- 
sent western bank of the Nile, and in a S.E. direction from the 
Pyramids. 

It appears, then, that Menof, Menf, or Menouf, which is rather 
a position than a village, as perhaps referring to the site of the 
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latest remains of Memphis, lies within half a mile, and that to the 
N.E. of the position above pointed out by the meeting of the two 
lines of distance from Fostat and the Pyramids. And that this Menf 
is on the site of Memphis, there is little doubt; since Abulfeda 
describes the situation of that capital, which existed as a consider- 
able place so late as the seventh century, when Egypt was con- 
quered by the Mohammedans. This author says that it stood at a 
short day’s distance from Cairo ; and, as the site of Menf may be 
taken at 14 road miles from Cairo, it agrees very well. To this 
may be added, that Mons. Maillet, Dr. Pococke, Mr. Bruce, and 
Mr. Browne, agree that there are remains on the spot which prove 
the existence of a former city. 

We may surely rest the proof of the position of Memphis here ; 
and it is very extraordinary how an idea ever came to be enter- 
tained that it was situated at Gizeh. The words of Herodotus alone 
ought to disprove it ; as well those which have been already quoted, 
as in ‘Euterpe, 99, where he says, that ‘it was situated in the 
narrowest part of Egypt.’ Let any one cast his eyes on the map of 
that country, and he will see that this description cannot accord with 
any place below the Pyramids of Gizeh. 

It is very uncertain whether, in the time of Herodotus, the Nile 
ran exactly in the same bed it now does in the part about Memphis. 
It is certain that Pliny says, the Nile ran at the distance of 4 Roman 
miles only from the Pyramids, which seems unlikely, as Memphis 
was half as far again from them; although there is no question but 
that the Nile, in early times, ran between the site of Memphis and 
the Pyramids. This, however, must have been previous to the 
foundation of Memphis, and before the operation which is described 
by Herodotus, and which appearances abundantly justify. He says, 
* Euterpe,’ 99 : 

* Menes, as I was informed, effectually detached the ground on 
which Memphis stands from the water. Before this time, the river 
flowed entirely along the sandy mountain on the side of Africa. But 
this prince, by constructing a bank at the distance of 100 stadia 
from Memphis, towards the south, diverted the course of the Nile, 
and led it, by means of a new canal, through the centre of the 
mountains. And, even at this present period, under the dominion 
of the Persians, this artificial channelis annually repaired, and regu- 
larly defended. If the river were here once to break its banks, the 
town of Memphis would be inevitably ruined. It was the same 
Menes, who, upon the solid ground thus rescued from the water, 
first built the town now known by the name of Memphis, which 
is situated in the narrowest part of Egypt. To the north and the 
west of Memphis he also sunk a lake communicating with the river, 
which, from the situation of the Nile, it was not possible to effect 
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To all these evidences, already more than sufficient to remove 
every doubt on the question of the site of this ancient and celebrated 
capital of the Pharaohs, may be added the circumstance of its being 
completely environed with sepulchres, both on the desert sands, 
which encompass it towards Lybia, and in the extensive excavations 
which appear in the opposite cliffs of the Arabian mountains, con- 
formably to the Egyptian law, preserved by Plato, which declares 
that no person should be buried in any spot capable of bearing a 
tree : a custom worthy of admiration in such a land as Egypt, and 
which seems never to have been infringed on by the ancient pos- 
sessors of the country. In short, a spot surrounded by the pyra~- 
midical mausoleums of its kings and nobles—occupying a plain, 
which, from the countless number of the dead that have been 
yielded up its sepulchral caverns, has obtained the appellation of 
the Plain of Mummies: while, on the opposite side of the river 
which washed its eastern shores, is another Necropolis, that would 
alone have sufficed, for centuries, to contain the dead of a populous 
city ;—such a spot bears around it incontestible evidences of its 
having been once the site of a powerful and thickly-peopled capital. 
The remark of Plutarch, that Abydos and Memphis were preferred 
to all other places for interment, although it may account for the 
immensity of scale on which the cemeteries of this latter city are 
found to exist, must, at the same time, be admitted as another sa- 
tisfactory proof of the position of the city itself, which they may be 
naturally supposed to have encompassed; the living multitudes 
being enclosed within a Necropolis, more extensive in space, and 
even more thickly peopled, than the gay and crowded capital which 
the living inhabited ! 

The reflections suggested by thus witnessing the complete anni- 
hilation of so renowned a seat of learning, wealth, and power, were 
full of sorrow: the habitations of the living seemed mingled with 
the dust of those who reared them, to teach posterity the vanity of 
human hopes; while the gigantic monuments of the departed 
great, and the humbler chambers of the forgotten poor, still re- 
mained—as if to combine with that lesson the silent proof of man’s 
irrevocable destiny. 

On the Nile, Oct. 30. 

After the fatigue of our excursion to the ruins of Memphis, 
I reposed so soundly that I was awakened only by the warmth 
of the rising sun beaming full in my face as I slept. It was still 
calm ; and, as we could make but a slow progress upwards against 
the stream of the Nile, [I quitted the boat, and, accompanied by the 
Reis, walked afew miles from the banks of the river to observe the 
Pyramids of Dashour, which were immediately before us. 


The country around us, being hemmed in by the mountains and 
desert sands on both sides of the majestic stream, as if to confine 
the expansion of its fertilizing waters within restricted bounds, cor- 
responds faithfully with the description given of this God of Rivers 
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by the Chief Priest, Achoreus, when entertaining Cesar at the ban- 
quet of Cleopatra, in Alexandria : 

* Mountains and deserts Nature’s hand provides, 

To bank thy too luxurious river’s sides ; 

As in a vale thy current she restrains, 

Nor suffers thee to spread the Libyan plains : 

At Memphis first free liberty she yields, 

And lets thee loose to float the thirsty fields.’—Lucay. 

Denon has given a drawing of those Pyramids of Dashour, in his 
thirteenth plate of engravings, calling them ‘The Pyramids of 
Saccarak,’ in which he must have been misinformed, as these are 
a detached group, four or five miles to the southward of those of 
Saccarah, and easily distinguished from them by their larger size, 
the peculiarity of the shape of one among them, and the difference 
of the materials of another. The first of this group, comparing it on 
the spot with my remembrance of the great Pyramid of Gizeh, can- 
not be less than five hundred feet in breadth at the base, round which 
the sands of the desert have collected in the same way ; its eleva- 
tion is, however, less in proportion to its base than in those of 
Gizeh, but its angles are evidently less injured and decayed. The 
second has the peculiarity which Denon describes, of closing in at 
the top with a sloping line ; so that its sides, instead of ascending 
in a pure pyramidical form, partake something of the nature of the 
Saracenic dome, by rounding inwards, about midway up from its 
base, and terminating in a more acute angle at the summit. The 
ne which he describes as nearer to the Nile, and which the plate 
places on the very water's edge, is at least five miles from the 
river; it is of the most irregular shape, and dark colour, being 
built of a brown hardened earth, or what is generally termed sun- 
baked bricks, the falling away of which has surrounded its base 
with their mouldered fragments. A number of smaller pyramids 
are scattered round in ruins ; but, though they are in general built 
upon the same proportional dimensions of form as those at Gizeh, 
the stones of which they are composed are not more than one-fourth 
of the size used there ; nor could I perceive among them any whose 
sides presented the appearance of an opening. They are all beyond 
the line of cultivation, and are surrounded on every side by the 
sands of the desert. 

Monsieur De Pauw, in his ‘ Philosophical Dissertations on the 
Egyptians and Chinese,’ has offered the most satisfactory argu- 
ments in proof of these multiplied and enormous masses of build- 
ings having been erected for some other end than that of facilitat- 
ing astronomical observations ; though he does not appear to me 
to have been equally happy in his attempts to substitute the idea of 
their being simply monuments erected in honour of the Being 
who enlightened the universe, to the exclusion of their use as se- 
pulchres. The undisputed fact of their being all most securely 
closed,—their situation, encompassing the royal city, and built upon 
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the unproductive sands, conformable to the law which forbad inter- 
ment in a cultivable soil,—and the existence of a sarcophagus in 
the one that has been opened,—would all tend to confirm the idea 
of their having been regal sepulchres, and at the same time account 
also for their being found in the neighbourhood of Memphis only, 
and nowhere else throughout all Egypt ; a different taste or fashion 
having led to the magnificent excavations which form the tombs of 
the Kings at Thebes. Had they indeed been monuments erected in 
honour of their chief deity, Osiris, as has been suggested, they 
would have been as widely scattered over the land in which his 
worship prevailed, as are the temples whose vestiges still remain 
along the borders of the Nile ; nor would such a profusion of monu- 
ments to the Divine Being, all of the same description, have been 
thus clustered together on the barren sands, any more than those 
superb edifices which were reared in honour of the gods they adored, 
and which were as extensive in their positions, from the frontiers 
of Ethiopia to the borders of the sea, as they were varied in their 
sizes, their forms, and their decorations. 


It is singular enough that this writer, De Pauw, has himself 
noticed the first of these Pyramids, under a name which no one 
else would certainly conceive to imply a monument erected to the 
Author of all Good, and which could only have arisen from some 
misconception, In endeavouring to disprove their eligibility for as- 
tronomical purposes, he says, ‘ It should be remarked that the 
Egyptians observed no determined proportions between the breadth 
of the base and the height of the Pyramids; and, as their dimen- 
sions varied so considerably, no idea could be had of having re- 
course to them, in order to find out the equinoctial days. The 
Pyramid, called El Haram el Kebeer el Koubli by the Arabs, has a 
base much broader in proportion to its height, than the Great Pyramid 
of Memphis.’ ‘The fact is certain; but this name, which literally 
signifies ‘ The great robber of the upper country,’ could only have 
been an answer to some ill understood question, proposed, perhaps, 
by some traveller who did not understand Arabic; or, possibly 
an evasive reply of some eccentric peasant to a demand made in a 
moment of petulance, and committed to the journal of the inquirer 
without knowing its meaning. 

It was nearly noon when we returned from our excursion to these 
Pyramids of Dashour, and not an air of wind was yet stirring ; the 
Arabs, however, towed us along the western shore for three or 
four hours, until we reached the little village of Cafr Iabt, when, the 
wind springing up southerly, we were obliged to bring up, and moor 
to the bank, in company with several other boats who were bound 
upward, on the same course as ourselves. 

I had already dined on a rice pilau, and exchanged pipes with 
the Reis, or Egyptian Captain, a tranquil and venerable old man, 
punctual in his ablutions and prayers, and fond of stroking his 
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white beard with great gravity of countenance, which was all that 
I yet knew of him ; and, as he offered to accompany me, we walked 
together over the village, and even entered into some of the dwell- 
ings there. The women were less scrupulous of showing their 
faces than I had before found them, the children less afraid of ap- 
proaching strangers, and every thing wore a greater appearance of 
amity ; but the same filth, the same poverty, the same wretched- 
ness every where prevailed. Their huts were only walled dung- 
hills, in which single inclosure, without bed, mat, or covering of 
any kind, lay frequently a family of eight or ten in number on the 
damp earth ; to which might be added the occasional visits of 
sheep, goats, fowls, pigeons, fleas, and mosquitoes. The males, 
from the age of ten to twenty, were all employed in the cultivation 
of the ground, and in watering it from the Nile; the females, be- 
tween the same ages, in carrying burthens, and in the performance 
of all the inferior offices of labour, for their husbands or fathers ; 
and the children, from the moment of their walking alone, until 
the period of their being capable of assisting in the duties of the 
field, were occupied in collecting the dung of animals while yet 
warm on the earth, and moulding it into cakes, which, being dried 
in the sun, forms their only fuel, as Egypt produces but little wood, 
except the palm tree, and this is carefully preserved for the dates it 
supplies ; while the charcoal from Mount Sinai, and other parts, 
can only be procured asa luxury by the rich. The whole pro- 
perty of these oppressed and degraded beings, moveable and im- 
moveable, seldom exceeds, for a whole family, the amount of 
twenty piastres—less then a guinea sterling. Of furniture or 
utensils, they have none beyond a kettle for cooking, some large 
jars for water, and a few vessels for butter, milk, &c. The hus- 
band is well clad if he can procure a coarse brown goat’s hair 
shirt of his own weaving, and a white cotton cap for the head ; 
a simple blue chemise, with a square piece of the same kind 
thrown over the head, comprises all the wardrobe of the wife ; and 
few of the children of either sex, before the age of eight or ten 
years, know any thing of the burthen of being dressed, or of wear- 
ing garments of any description. 

One of the most interesting subjects on which the mind can em- 
ploy itself, when traversing a country renowned for its celebrity in 
history, is the comparison of its modern with its ancient manners, 
and the tracing out such deviations and coincidences as may most 
forcibly arrest the attention. It was thus that the features given 
of the early Egyptians by the different writers of antiquity were 
frequently recalled to my remembrance by some remaining trait 
which I occasionally perceived among their descendants ; more 
particularly those minute yet striking characteristics preserved of 
them by their most copious and faithful historian, Herodotus : 


‘ The Egyptians,’ says he, ‘ born under a climate to which no 
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other can be compared, possessing a river, differing in its nature 
and properties from all the rivers of the world, are themselves dis- 
tinguished from the rest of mankind by the singularity of their in- 
stitutions and their manners. In this country the women leave to 
the men the management of the loom in the retirement of the 
house, while they themselves are engaged abroad in the business of 
commerce. Here the men carry burthens on their heads, the wo- 
men on their shoulders ; the women stand up to do that for which 
the men stoop. The offices of nature are performed at home ; but 
they eat their meals publicly in the streets. [In vindication of this 
they assert, that those things which, though necessary, are un- 
seemly, are best done at home; but whatever has no shame at- 
tached to it should be done openly. Other nations will not suffer 
animals to approach the place of their repast ; but in Egypt they 
live promiscuously with the people. They knead their dough with 
their feet, whilst in the removal: of mud and dung they do not 
scruple to use their hands. —Euterpe, 35, 36. 


At present the freedom of the Egyptian women, and their occu- 
pation in the business of commerce, is principally restrained by the 
influence of the Mohammedan religion ; although they still possess 
the same disposition to manage their husbands’ affairs, and evince 
it on every possible occasion, when called on to assist in the sale of 
the products of their harvest, the barter of their flocks and poultry, 
or their necessary transactions in the public fairs and bazaars. The 
burthens of the men are still carried on the head, and those of the 
women, particularly the water-jars of immense weight and size, on 
the shoulders ; the former still stoop on certain occasions, and the 
latter fulfil the same purposes while standing ; and, while to other 
duties are given a becoming privacy, they still affect to eat in 
public, both because it is an act of which none should be ashamed, 
and because they conceive it to display an openness of hospitality, 
and to imply a tacit invitation to all who pass by to partake of their 
humble fare. Their animals, of every kind, still live promiscuously 
with the people; and, though I am not aware of their continuing to 
knead the dough with their feet, they still employ their hands with- 
out scruple in the removal of mud and dung. 


Nothing can exceed the fertility of every portion of this part of 
Egypt, within the range of the river's innndation ; for, wherever 
the swelling waters spread, vegetation seems spontaneous, and de- 
mands but little aid from the hand of labour; less, perhaps, than 
in any other country on the face of the globe. Volney has there- 
fore well observed, that 


‘ Toute l’existence physique et politique de [Egypte depend du 
Nil: lui seul subvient & ce premier besoin des étres organisés, le 
besoin de l'eau, si fréquemment senti dans les climats chauds, si 
vivement irrité par la privation de cet ¢lément. Le Nil seul, sans le 
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secours d'un ciel avare de pluie, port partout l’aliment de la vege- 
tation ; par un sejour de trois mois il l’imbibe d’une somme d’eau 
capable de lui suffire le reste de l'année. Sans son debordement, on 
ne pourroit cultiver qu'un terrain tres-borné, et avec de soins tres- 
dispendieux ; et l'on a raison de dire qu'il est la mesure de I’abon- 
dance de la prosperité, de la vie.’ 


Nor are the testimonies of the ancients less descriptive of its 
modern state, whether we regard the acknowledged bounty of its 
waters, so often alluded to by Moses and the earliest historians of 
the Jews ; the threats of barrenness, contrasted with its astonishing 
fertility, in the lofty denunciations of the Hebrew Prophets ; its 
fame, so often chaunted by the Bards of Greece, from Hesiod and 
the father of the Epic song, to the humblest muse that ventured to 
re-echo or repeat their strains ; or the latter efforts of Roman verse, 
from the Mantuan flatterer of Augustus and his polished contem- 
poraries, to the poet who nobly dared to espouse the cause of liberty 
against the mighty Cesar, and rear a monument to its defender 
Pompey, whom Lentulus, after his defeat at Pharsalia, thus ad- 
dresses : 

‘ Abounding Egypt shall receive thee yet, 
And yield, unquestion’d, a secure retreat. 
By nature strengthen’d with a dangerous strand, 
Her syrts and untried channels guard the land ; 
Rich in the fatness of her plenteous soil, 
She plants her only confidence in Nile.’ 
Lucan, Book VIII. 

In directing my inquiries to the subject of the tenure on which 
the people held their lands, I found an Albanian soldier in the vil- 
lage who spoke Italian, from whom we received much information, 
in addition te what had been communicated to us by the Arabs 
themselves in their own houses. I learnt from these that the whole 
soil was the property of the Pasha, who farmed out every district to 
such Turks as might be found to offer an adequate price for them, 
investing these military chiefs with unlimited power to remunerate 
themselves by any means which might appear most eligible to 
them ; and warranting every act of tyranny which they might com- 
mit, in order to wrest from the country a fortune for themselves. 
The established rate of rents for the lands in the neighbourhood of 
this village was fifteen piastres per harvest for every plot of twenty 
feet square ; and, this harvest occurring regularly twice in the year,. 
the revenue yielded by so disproportionate a tribute was immense. 
Nothing, indeed, but the extreme fertility of the soil, and the cheap- 
ness of living, from the poor and miserable sustenance of the inha- 
bitants, could enable them to pay it. Yet, far from being satisfied 
with a tribute so ample, these barbarous despots furnish themselves 
with every species of provision for their household without pay- 
ment ; and even warrant the most insolent robberies and abuses by 
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their licentious soldiery, who practise on the peasantry every species 
of cruelty and oppression which man can exercise upon his fellow. 


It is as painful as it is surprising to behold a land thus teeming 
with plenty, and a crowded population, subjected to a scattered 
horde of tyrants, whose forces are, in every point of view, contemp- 
tible, and whom, beneath the guidance of an intelligent leader, the 
people might sweep utterly away between the rising and the setting 
sun ; but, born in slavery, they neither know nor value freedom, and 
are satisfied with believing that they outwit their oppressors by neg- 
lecting as much as possible the culture of the soil; on which prin- 
ciple, they often suffer castigation, want, and all the inconveniences 
of persecution, with pride and firmness, if they can thereby secure 
from the rapacity of their tyrants a hidden treasure that they dare 
not themselves ever openly enjoy. It is the same, too, with their 
buildings ; they raise walls of mud, and cover them with roofs of 
straw, to answer the temporary purpose of their own existence. 
Their children must labour for themselves, and build their own ha- 
bitations ; those of the parents being so fragile, that, but for the 
climate, they would be inadequate to serve even the present generd- 
tion, as the mildest April shower that England ever sees would melt 
whole villages by its fall, so that every trace of them would be lost 
in the vegetation that would soon cover the surface of its prolific 
mud. 


All that one beholds, in short, in this den of slavery, guarded by 
brutal, ignorant, and unfeeling monsters, is calculated to oppress the 
heart with sadness, when it forces on the mind, by the power of its 
melancholy contrast, a remembrance of its ancient grandeur, wealth, 
and happiness, either under the government of its early monarchs, 
or in the brilliant reigns of the Ptolemies, when 


* Jove’s favourites, heaven-protected at their birth, 
Held the bright sceptre o’er the subject earth, 
While, rising from the rich, prolific shower, 
Wide plenty waved, and myriads bless’d their power. 
Secure from rayages or slaughtering arms, 
The rusties reaped the produce of their farms ; 
Pastured their herds where Nile o’erflows the coast, 
* Nor fear’d the navies of th’ invading host.’ 
Tueocritvs, Id. 17, 


On returning to our bark, we found that a misunderstanding had 
taken place, which, if aggravated, would probably have terminated 
unpleasantly, but which, by a lucky accident of the moment, had the 
best effect. Some insolent Turks, who were in one of the boats 
that were moored near to us, after rising from their sun-set prayers 
and washings, had been very liberal in their abuse of my servant, 
and continued to reproach us, as infidels, with being the cause of the 
calm that prevailed, and retarded their progress. The young Greek, 
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who spoke the language of the Turks with great fluency, had re- 
plied to them with more warmth than prudence, and the quarrel had 
already drawn a crowded circle round our boat. We pushed through 
them, however, amid their vociferations of the foulest kind, of which 
few people are more liberal. A large meteor was just falling in the 
air; their extreme ignorance and astrological superstition induced 
me to take advantage of the moment, and, pointing towards it with 
an air of forced gravity, I pronounced, in a lengthened and solemn 
tone, the name of ‘Allah!’ They regarded the extinction of the 
meteor with silence, and gazed on me with a stare of stupid inquiry. 
We had scarcely stepped into our boat, however, before a light air 
of wind, sweeping along the river from the northward, enabled us 
to make sail : and, according to their own confession, which both our 
Reis and my servant heard, some were disposed to believe that I had 
demanded this double proof from heaven, namely, the extinction of 
the meteor, and the springing up of the breeze, of my not having 
merited their accusation ; while others insisted that it was a species 
of magical power which I had possessed from the devil, and that 
it ought rather to be considered as a proof of their being originally 
right in supposing me to command an infernal influence over the 
winds themselves. Our own crew even began to talk of this event ; 
and this circumstance, joined to the consideration of my going to see 
the ruins of antiquity, which they believe to have been the work of 
magicians, so strengthened the suspicion of my being one of that 
mysterious order, that it was little short of absolute belief, more 
particularly as they had often noticed my being provided with books, 
maps, and charts, as well as with instruments of a kind they had 
never before seen. Its effect, however, was of the happiest kind on 
all parties ; for, whether I held my commission from above or below, 
they were unanimous in considering me as a controller of nature, 
and very peaceably submitted. It was the first time of my ever 
having been vested with the honours due to supernatural powers ; 
and, perhaps, I never could have received them in a moment of 
greater need than the present, when the impression they created had 
served to check the influence of fanaticism, haughtiness, and fe-~ 
rocity. 

We continued to make but a slow progress, from the frequefiey of 
the boat’s grounding, although the clearness of the evening, and the 
bright moonlight, would have enabled our crew to keep sufficiently 
near the shore to avoid the greatest strength of the current, without 
approaching it so close as to get aground ; but all reasoning with 
them on this point was useless. They were convinced that it was 
impessible to proceed upon the Nile by night ; and, when the moon 
had set, though it was still quite clear with a bright star-light, we 
again made fast, by mooring to the shore of a small island in the 
middle of the stream, there to await the break of day. 
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Before I slept, I exchanged pipes with the Reis, at his desire, and 
profited by this opportunity to describe to him something of sea- 
navigation, as he saw so much peril and difficulty in river-sailing, 
But, though he had lived upon the water for nearly half a century, 
yet he had never once seen the sea; his voyages being confined 
entirely to the Nile, of which he considered himself one of the oldest 
and most experienced pilots. Our conversation was, therefore, of 
that description, in which it would be difficult to say whether his 
surprise at the simplest facts, or my amusement at witnessing it, 
was the greatest. 





To Depart 1s Berrer. 


Sue said she would that she were dead, 
For that this world was full of strife, 

And all the transient hopes had fled 
That once conferr'd a charm on life. 


I ask’d her if she, then, could leave 

The green earth, and her soul unwed 
From all its tender ties, nor grieve 

At parting? ‘ Yes, I could,’ she said. 


I did not—for I could not—chide 

The hopeless maid when she preferr'd 
That place where man is deified, 

To this where human monsters herd. 


My heart was full; but, though I knew 
Her accusations of the earth 

Were all by sad experience true, 
I treated them with seeming mirth, 


And is there none, I ask’d, can give 
A happier colour to thy fate, 

And make thee yet desire to live 
To some far-distant future date ? 


Then with a conscious look I gazed 
On her pale cheek, and sought reply ; 
Her dark blue eyes to heaven she raised, 
And answer’d: ‘ None ; I'd rather die!" 


Alas ! and is the teeming earth 
A parent so perversely blest, 
To give to fairest children birth, 
For whom she has no mother’s breast ? 


Quivis. 
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Tue Fountain oF Osnrvion. 
* Implora pace.’ 


One draught, kind Fairy! from that fountain deep, 

To Jay the phantoms of a haunted breast, 

And lone affections, which are griefs, to steep 

In the cool honey-dews of dreamless rest ; 

And from the soul the lightaing-marks to lave 
One draught of that sweet wave ! 


Yet, mortal, pause !—within thy mind is laid 
Wealth, gather’d long and slowly ; thoughts divine 
Heap that full treasure-house ; and thou hast made 
The gems of many a spirit’s ocean thine : 
Shall the dark waters to oblivion bear 

A pyramid so fair? 

Pour from the fount! and let the draught efface 

All the vain lore by Memory’s pride amass’d, 
So it but sweep along the torrent’s trace, 
And fill the hollow channels of the past! 
And from the bosom’s inmost-folded leaf 

Raze the one master-grief ! 


Yet pause once more! All, all thy soul hath known, 

Loved, felt, rejoiced in, from its grasp must fade ! 

Is there no voice whose kind, awakening tone, 

A sense of spring-time in thy heart hath made ? 

No eye whose glance thy day-dreams would recall? 
Think—wouldst thou part with all? 


Fill with forgetfulness !—there are, there ARE 

Voices whose music | have loved too well ; 

Eyes of deep gentleness ; but they are far, 

Never, oh! never in my home to dwell ! 

‘Take their soft looks from off my yearning soul— 
Fill high the oblivious bowl ! 


Yet pause again !—with Memory wilt thou cast 
The undying Hope away, of Memory born? 
Hope of reunion, heart to heart at last, 
No restless doubt between, no rankling thorn ! 
Wouldst thou erase all records of delight, 

That make such visions bright? 


Fill with forgetfulness, fill high !—yet stay— 
Tis from the past we shadow forth the land, 
Where smiles long lost again shall light our way, 
And the soul’s friends be wreathed in one bright band : 
Pour the sweet waters back on their own rill— 
I must remember still ! 


For rHeir sake, for the dead—whose image nought 
May dim within the temple of my breast, 
For their love’s sake, which now no earthly thought 
May shake or trouble with its own unrest, 
Though the past haunt me as a spirit—yet 

I ask not to forget! 


F. Hemans. 








* 
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Wuarever difference of opinion may exist as to the expediency 
of depriving the East India Company of its exclusive privileges at 
the expiration of the Charter, or of entering into some arrangement 
respecting them before that time, it must be admitted, on all hands, 
that there is no pretext of policy or justice for removing any checks 
which may be placed on their abuse, or for extending them beyond 
their strict letter by forced and arbitrary constructions. In a paper 
published in ‘The Oriental Herald’ for last December, we en- 
deavoured to show, by reference to official documents, and by ar- 
guments raised upon them, that the commercial policy of Leaden- 
hall-street is directly opposed to the commercial policy of Whitehall, 
and that the restrictions on the Chinese trade and the traffic in tea 
were of a nature to embarrass our colonial system, and to exclude 
from the carrying trade of Europe the merchants and shipowners of 
Great Britain. When the laws which secured those monopolies to 
the Company were enacted, we have shown that Government was 
not conscious of the immense importance of the grant, and that the 
inconveniences which have since resulted from it were not in their 
contemplation. It certainly does seem to us that, in a matter of such 
vast importance to the industry and prosperity of the country, some 
method ought to be devised to prevent the full completion of that 
ruin which the prodigality of 1813 must inevitably create. That the 
Government of 1821 were of this opinion is clear, from the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Canning and the Directors; and we are 
sure that all well-informed and impartial men will agree, that the 
new system of trade will have no fair trial until, by concessions 
from the Company, or by the omnipotence of Parliament, our Asia- 
tic commerce be placed on the same footing as that to the rest of 
the world. 


We wish we could discover, in the conduct and declarations of 
the present Government, some symptoms of adherence to the policy 
of their former colleagues, some ground of hope that the blessings 
derivable from extended intercourse with Asia were no longer to 
filter in scanty rivulets through the house in Leadenhall-street ; 
and that, instead of conspiring with the Company to defraud the 
public, and seeking apologies and constructions to secure from the 
most trifling invasion a monopoly at variance with the general po- 
licy of the empire, their subordinate officers had evinced some incli- 
nation to give to the population of these countries the full benefit of 
the law as it stands, and to affix such a meaning to the loopholes 
and ambiguities which the lawyers might have left in the text of 
the Charter, as might be conducive, through extended trade, to, the 
general comfort of this people. 
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We have often had occasion to insist, in this Journal, on the com- 
paratively trifling progress, of late years, observable in the consump- 
tion of tea. Notwithstanding the prodigious increase of population, 
it appears that, although the use of other articles of economical 
beverage, such as beer and coffee, has, during the last twenty years, 
been stationary, there is little sensible advance in the consumption 
of tea. No person can live six months in England without being 
fully convinced that the infusion of this plant remains almost the 
only luxury enjoyed by a great proportion of our population ; and 
we all know that the revenue of the country is as much concerned 
in its extensive use as the happiness and morals of the people. We 
have seen, in former Numbers of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ that the 
King’s Government have recently been humble suitors* to the 
Directors of the East India Company for increased facilities for the 
importation of this very article, and that the refusal of the Company 
to accede to their reasonable demands and just application was, six 
years ago, the subject of much remonstrance and expostulation on 
the part of committees of both Houses of Parliament. 


The early legislators for the East India Company, in the midst of 
the profusion and extravagance of their successive grants, were not 
altogether unmindful of the interests of the people of England. The 
first charter of the Company, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, gave 
power to put an end to it on giving two years’ notice, if it was found 
not to be conducive to the profit of the Crown and realm ; and from 
that time downwards, the interests of the people of this country have 
always been the object of special and distinct provisions. Inlatertimes, 
the benefit likely to arise to the lower orders of the community by 
introducing an agreeable and wholesome substitute for fermented 
liquors, was distinetly foreseen ; and, in all the acts of the last four 
reigns, special enactments may be found to secure this vitally im- 
portant object. 

Thus, by the 18th section of the Act of Geo. II., ‘in order to 
keep the price of tea in this kingdom upon an equality with the 
price thereof in other neighbouring countries of Europe,’ a power 
was reserved to the Treasury to permit its importation ‘from any 
ports of Europe,’ when its price here should exceed that marked in 
the foreign quotations. | 

The 14 Geo. VI., c. 34.8. 3., repeats, word for word, the provision 
to license private traders to import teas, in case the East India 
Company should neglect to import a sufficient quantity to keep the 
prices on an equality with those of the continent of Europe, and the 
same provision may be found in the 16 Geo. III., ce. 51. s. 3. 





* Vide ‘ Oriental Herald’ for December. 
+ Vide Report of the Liverpool Association. 
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The Commutation Act of 1784 annuls none of these provisions. 
On the contrary, it makes farther provisions, (as far as regards the 
Company's modes of sale,) for securing to the public cheap teas. 
It tells them that it is just and reasonable that they should contri- 
bute their utmost endeavours for securing to the public the full 
benefit which will arise from an immediate and permanent reduc- 
tion of prices ; and, although, since the year 1784, tea is the subject 
of no ce than fourteen statutes, in not one of these is there a 
syllable tending to repeal the provisions previously enacted for the 
security of the public. 

The principal Acts regulating the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, are the two last charters, that is, the statutes of 1793 and of 
1813. The first of these makes no specific mention of the tea 
trade, except in so far as it confirms with trifling and valueless 
exceptions the whole monopoly as it stood before the passing of the 
Act ; which, in law and reason, is surely a confirmation of what was 
enacted for the advantage of the public, as much as of what was 
enacted against it, that is, in favour of the East India Company. 


In the last charter, the monopoly of the tea trade, and the exclu- 
sive privilege of trading to the dominions of the Emperor of China, 
are left untouched to the East India Company. The open inter- 
course with other countries of the East, and in all commodities tea 
excepted, which was then conceded to the nation, called for express 
provisions in favour of the East India Company : they are accord- 
ingly provided by the 2d and 8th sections of the Act. In the first 
of these it is provided that the monopoly shail be exercised con- 
formably to former Acts not repealed in the present ; and, among 
such repealed Acts, those securing cheap teas to the public are 
most unquestionably not included, nor could they be so without a 
most flagrant neglect of its duty on the part of the Legislature, or 
a collusion between it and the East India Company to defraud the 
public. 

Down to the year 1772,* the East India Company appears to have 
felt the necessity of complying with the statutes which we have 

In that year they ostentatiously put forth a statement to 
show/that they sold tea by 46% per cent. cheaper than the Swedes, 
by 34% per cent. cheaper than the Dutch, and by 15% per cent. 
cheaper than the French. 

At the period in question, the East India Company had to com-— 
pete only with monopoly corporations like themselves; and, with 
a better market and a larger capital, it was no very difficult matter 
for them, if they thought proper, to undersell such competitors. 





* Vide Report of the Committee of the Liverpool East India Associa- 
tion, page 8. 
Oriental Herald, Fol, 20. 2F 
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This state of things, however, was not of long continuance. The 
East India Company insisted upon extravagant monopoly prices, 
and upon these extravagant monopoly prices the State charged 
excessive duties. 


The Dutch, Danes, Swedes, French, and others, took advantage 
of this state of things, and illicitly poured such a quantity of tea 
into this country that, at the passing of the Comn.utation Act in 
1784, it was computed that they furnished two-thirds of the whole 
consumption of the kingdom. At this period, the nations in question 
exported from Canton to Europe no less than 13,469,890 lbs. of tea 
yearly ; whereas the East India Company exported only 5,450,614 
Ibs. After the passing of the celebrated Commutation Act, which 
may safely be described as a measure of the Minister of the day to 
support the East India Company at the expense of the nation, the 
duties were reduced from 119 to 12} per cent., and a window tax 
was imposed to make up the expectation of a loss to the yearly 
amount of 600,000/. to the revenue. The tea trade of the East 
India Company was improved ; for, in the second year, when the 
Commutation Act came fairly into operation, the Company's sales 
rose from 5,857,883lbs. to 15,081,737 lbs. ; -but the nation was 
evidently worse off than during the smuggling system. The sum 
total of the advantage which the public derived from this measure, 
as far as the East India Company was concerned, was a reduction 
in the price to the amount of something less than 6d. a pound on 
the average of all teas ! 


The King’s duty on tea was not raised until the commencement 
of the French revolutionary war; and the Company preserved, 
from the period of the Commutation Act until then, its monopoly 
entire. The East India Company had now no competitors, either 
in the shape of monopoly companies or free-traders. No means 
existed for determining whether they sold their teas cheap or dear. 
They forgot the conditions on which they held their charter. The 
nation supinely submitted, and the Legislature made no effort to 
protect the people from this gross oppression. 


In the Commutation Act, the ny pte: in order that the Com- 
pany might take no advantage of the monopoly then so completely 
established in its favour, specified the prices at which the first sales 
of tea should be put up; thus pointing out the rates at which it 
expected the nation should in future be supplied. It is remarkable, 
that the Company's prices down to the present hour exceed this 
by full fifteen per cent. ; while, in their turn, they exceed the quota- 
tions of the New York Market by no less than forty-three per cent. 


The following table, exhibiting the comparative prices of English 
and Dutch teas, in 1772 and 1827, will afford a very curious and a 
very instructive exposure of the Company's evasions of the statutes 
made for the protection of the public. From this statement it ap- 
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pears that the Company’s teas, since 1772, have fallen in price 
about 25 per cent. only, whilst. those of the Dutch have fallen 
above 66 per cent. : 
London Prices. Dutch Prices. London Prices. Dutch Prices. 
7 1772. 1827 1897. 


827. 


eo @ » a 


s ad. s, d, . 
Bohea.. Poe | 104 2 0 8-l6ths - a2 5 2-5ths 
Congou .. 3 OF 3 7% 2 58-10ths 0 9-10ths 
Hyson.... 7 4 6 81l-l6ths 4 11 2 7% 
Average... 4 04 4 111-l6ths 2 119-10ths 1 4 47-100ths. 
The following correspondence on this subject has recently taken 


place between Messrs. Cropper, Benson, and others, of Liverpool, 
Mr. Fortune, of London, and the Lords of the Treasury. 


‘dae 





To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury, the respectful Petition of the undersigned Merchants 
of Liverpool 
Snewern,—That, by the 11th section of the 18th of Geo. II., 

cap. 26, in order to keep the price of tea in this country upon an 

equality with the price thereof in other neighbouring countries of 

Europe, it is provided as follows : 

‘ Provided always, and be it further enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that if the said United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies, shall at any time neglect to keep this 
market supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea at reasonable prices 
to answer the consumption thereof in Great Britain, it shall and 
may be lawful to and for the said Commissioners of the Treasury, 
or any three or more of them, or the said High Treasurer for the 
time being, to grant licenses to any other person or persons, body 
or bodies, politic or corporate, to import tea into Great Britain from 
any parts of Europe, in such and the like manner, and subject to 
such duties, and under such restrictions and limitations, and upon 
such notices, and with such licenses, as are hereinbefore prescribed 
and directed with respeet to tea, to be imported from any parts of 
Europe, by the said United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies, any thing in this or any former Act or Acts 
of Parliament to the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding.’ 

That the same provision has been repeated in the 6th of Geo. 
ILL., cap. 13, sec. 2, by the 14th Geo. III., cap. 34, sec. 3, and 
by the 16th Geo. IIL., cap. 51, sec. 4; and, having never since been 
repealed, of course remains in force. 

That the price of tea, at the last sale of the United East India 
Company, at tbeir house in Leadenhall-street, in the month of June 


last, was as follows : 
Sy-Ge..-> Bi, H 
1 5 tol 6% perlb. 
1 7ktol 3% 
2 2 to2 3 


9 3 w2 §S 
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le Sen oe. 

| er. 2 6 to2 il 
I on nahin 0 ss hie Leica 27 to3 4% 

SR fxn Fick. so ne. & 4 ae 3 94to4 7 

ME ea, Un ee cc CRUE oT es 2 

ga ES ee re 3 1 to4 8 
Twankay, common .............. 2 léto2 24 

eee es ee 2 3$to2 10 
eT, eT ee 3 0 to3 7% 
ee, ee eee ey ee 3 9 tod 2% 

Hyson Skin, common ............ 2 lkto2 4 

Hyson, common ................ 310 to4 0 

DOM cc ucel’ coches eoete es 4 3 tod 6 

Lene eh Ls eee 411 tod 8 

Caper, common and good ........ 2 6 to3 0 

OEE bias oh nd Cniiens «nhs 5 9 tod 10 


That the prices at which the samearticle may be had in various parts 
of the continent of Europe are very materially lower, particularly at 
Hamburgh, where, as your petitioners are prepared to prove, it can 
be shipped at about the following prices, viz : 








s. ad. aod 

| eres 3) eae eee eee 0 57-10thsto0 86-10ths per lb. 
Congou, ordinary middling ...... 0 95-l0ths to 0 105-10ths 

REED sine issivin'e) Ss 0e 0 105-10ths to 0 114-10ths 

fine ................-- | 18-10thstol 23-10ths 
TA, © Wy Vs oon t obs by 0 9 5-10ths to 0 105-10ths 
SUT 05, te Cobh beh Weve 0 95-10ths to 1 04-10ths 
Twankay, ordinary middling.... .. 0 11 4-10ths to4 14-10ths 


Hyson Skin, ordinaryto fine middling 0 7 6-10ths to 0 11 4-10ths 
Imperial, middling, and good .... 2 83-10ths 
EE hs tay 2 26-10thsto2 36-10ths 

That the case has, therefore, arisen, and, indeed, has long 
existed, to provide against which the Legislature reserved to the 
Government the power of interfering with the exclusive privileges 
of the East India Company, by granting to individuals the right of 
importing tea from the continent of Europe. 

Your petitioners, therefore, respectfully petition that your Lord- 
ships will be pleased to grant to them a license to import from 
Hamburgh, or some other continental port, into this country; a 
quantity of tea, not exceeding two millions of pounds weight. 

(Signed) Croprrer, Benson, & Co, 
(And others.) 


’ 


Liverpool, August, 1828. 





To Messrs. Cropper, Benson, and Co., Liverpool. 


Downing-street, 20th August, 1828. 
GrentTLemEeN,—I am desired by Mr. Goulburn to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter to the Duke of Wellington, inclosing a 
petition from the merchants of Liverpool, requesting, for the reasons 
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therein stated, that a license might be granted to them to import 
from Hamburgh, or some other continental port, into this country, 
a quantity of tea not exceeding two millions of pounds weight ; 
and I am to acquaint you that the 18th Geo. IT., cap. 26, on which 
the petitioners rely, was certainly, as they state, continued by seve- 
ral Acts, but was ultimately repealed by the 6th Geo. IV., cap. 105, 
sec, 90. The last Act which recognised it, was 2d Geo. IV., cap. 43, 
sec. 21, and that Act was expressly repealed by the 6th Geo. IV., 
cap. 105, sec, 358, The provisions, therefore, on which the peti- 
tioners call upon the Treasury to act, have been repealed. But, in 
addition to this, the 4th Geo. IV., cap. 80, sec. 9, and, lastly, the 
6th Geo. IV., cap. 107, sec. 52, expressly prohibit the importation 
of tea, unless from the place of its growth, and by the East India 
Company, and into the port of London. I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Epwarp Wa pote. 





To the Right Honourable the Lords of the Treasury, the Petition 
of Francis Fortune, of 29, Lombard-street, Merchant, for him- 
self and others, 


Humaiy Saewern,—That, by the Act of 18 Geo. II., cap. 26, 
passed in 1745, it is statuted and ordained, that ‘ the East India 
Company shall import such a’quantity of tea as to keep the price of 
it in this country upon an equality with the prices thereof in the 
neighbouring continent ;' and that it is therein further enacted, 
* that, if the East India Company shall at any time neglect to keep 
the British market supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea at rea- 
sonable prices, it shall be lawful for the Lords of the Treasury to 
grant licenses to any person or persons, body politic or corporate, 
to import tea into Great Britain from any port of Europe.’ 


And your Petitioners further show, that the prices of teas in this 
country are very far from being on an equality with the prices 
thereof on the Continent ; and that the prices are such in Holland 
as to enable them to import it from thence so as to sell it in the 
British market at a much lower rate than the prices of the sales by 
the East India Company ; and your Petitioners further state, that a 
sale of 17,488 chests of tea is to be made at Amsterdam in October 
next. * 

Your Petitioners humbly pray that your Lordships will grant them 
a license, under the Act of 18 Geo. II., to import the said 17,488 
chests of tea, or any part thereof, into Great Britain. 


And your Petitioners will ever pray, 


(Signed) Francis Fortune. 
London, September, 1828. 


N.B. The Act of 24 Geo. III., confirming Act 18, Geo. IL., not 
inserted in this Petition. 
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To Mr. F. Fortune, Merchant, 29, Lombard-street. 
Treasury Chambers, October 3, 1828, 
Sir,—Having laid before the Lords Commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury your Petition, praying permission to im tea 
from the Continent of Europe, under the r tions of 18th 
Geo. II., cap. 26, I am commanded by their Lordships to acquaint 
you, that, under the Act 6, Geo. IV., cap. 107, tea is restricted from 
being imported into this country, unless from the place of its 
growth, and by the East India Company, and that your request 
cannot be complied with.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. Srewarr, 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Treasury, the humble Petition of Francis Fortune, of Lombard- 
street, London, Merchant, for himself and others, 


Suewern,—That your Petitioner, having applied to your Lord- 
ships for a license to import tea from the Continent of Europe, un- 
der the regulations of 24th Geo. LII., your Petitioner has been in- 
formed in answer thereto, that, under the Act 6 Geo. IV., tea is 
restricted from being imported into this country, unless from the 
place of its growth, and by the East India Company, and therefore 
that the license required could not be granted to your Petitioner. 


Your Petitioner, with great deference, again trespasses on the 
attention of your Lordships, and begs to submit to your Lordships, 
that the Act of the 6th Geo. IV. in no manner whatever re the 
Act of the 18th Geo. II., but distinctly states in its preamble to be 
only a repeal of the several laws relating to the Customs,* and hav- 
ing no reference whatever to the repeal of the Act of the 18th Geo. 
Ii., or any of the subsequent Acts for the regulation of the East 
India Company. 

Your Petitioner also humbly begs to remind your Lordships, 
that, by the Act of the 24th Geo. III., the very same provisions 
contained in the 18th Geo. II. are repeated, nearly word for word, 
as regards the license to private traders to import tea, in case the 
East India Company should neglect to import a sufficient quantity 
to keep the prices on an equality with those of the continent of 
Europe. ‘ 

By the Commutation Act, passed in 1784, the same principle, and 
which has now been continued for upwards of eighty years, remains 
unaltered ; and your Petitioner humbly submits to your Lordships, 
that, by an Act of the 6th Geo. IV., no repeal whatever has been 








* 6th Geo. IV., cap. 107, ‘ An Act for the General Regulations of the 
Customs, July 5, 1825. 
Restrictions on Importation — Tea, unless from the place of its growth, 
Loken! 


and by the East India Company, and into the port of 
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made of any of the statutes passed for regulating the East India 
Cooma; and that the enactment of the 52d section of the said Act, 
regards the prohibition or restriction of certain goods, is not re- 
pognan to the previous provisions of the Act of the 24th Geo. IL., 
confirmatory thereof, inasmuch as tea could vot be imported 
into the i of London except by the East India Company, unless 
by your Lordships’ license, the power of granting which your Peti- 
tioner most humbly contends has never been abrogated, annulled, or 
repealed, by any express enactment whatever, much less by the Act 
of the 6th Geo. IV., which was alove passed for the regulation of 
the laws of the Customs. Your Petitioner, therefore, humbly prays 
that your Lordships will be pleased to consider the prayer of your 
Petitioner's former petition, and grant him a license to import teas, 
under the provisions of the said Act of the 18th Geo, IL., or afford 

him such other relief as to your Lordships shall seem meet. 

(Signed) Francis Fortune. 
London, October 25, 1828. 


It is perfectly clear, from this correspondence, that the point thus 
raised by the merchants of Liverpool and Mr. Fortune, was new to 
the gentlemen at Whitehall, and equally clear, we regret to add, that 
they have viewed it with a strong leaning in favour of the East 
India Company. Mr. Stewart is commanded by their Lordships 
to say, that, by the 6 Geo. IV., c. 107, the importation of tea is 
Se rw pend except from the place of its growth, and by the East 

dia Company. True ; in the schedule of that Act tea is included 
among the articles the importation of which is prohibited ; and that 
this is, and has for a long time been, the general rule, there can be 
no sort of doubt. But the question is not as to the law, but as to 
the power of dispensation existing in the Lords of the Treasury ; 
and, accordingly, we find their Lordships, apparently distrusting 
Mr. Stewart's construction, more communicative in their reply to 
the Liverpool memorial. They admit the continuance of the 
18 Geo. II., c. 26, by the successive statutes to which we have 
referred, but contend that it was ultimately repealed by the 
6 Geo. IV., c. 105, s. 90, and that the last Act which mentioned it, 
3 Geo. IV., c. 43, s. 21, was also repealed by the 358th section of 
the same statute. No doubt they were; and, if the question 
depend on those two Acts, the Treasury cannot now license impor- 
tations of tea from Europe. It happens, however, that among the 
444 statutes repealed by the 6 Geo. IV., neither the 14 Geo. IIL., 
nor the 16 Geo. III., is numbered; and, inasmuch as the pro- 
visions of those Acts are quite as extensive as those of the repealed 
statutes, and totally independent of them, we conceive that, unless 
the Treasury feel their discretion fettered by the schedule of the 
Customs’ Act, (which, by the bye, is pure nonsense,) there is 
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nothing to prevent them from licensing the importation of tea from 
the ports of Europe, » It is, however, in truth, more a point of 
policy than of law. If the power of the Treasury have been re+ 
strained by recent statutes, there is nothing to prevent its 

ment. ¢ restraining laws may be without the slightest 
infringement of the charter, or the smallest pretext for complaint on 
the part of the East India Company. 


The best mode, therefore, of effecting the object of the me- 
morialists, is to present a petition to Parliament on the subject, 
and endeavour to obtain a discussion upon its merits. We 
trust that the merchants of Liverpool will not relax in their 
Meritorious exertions to open this branch of our domestic trade, 
and that some patriotic Member of Parliament may be found to 
enforce the prayer of their petition. It is really too bad that the 
only curb on the monopoly of one of the principal necessaries of 
life should be removed like a cobweb, bv the carelessness of those 
who undertake to amend and consolidate the laws; and that the 
people of this country should thus be left at the mercy of a set of 
men who appear to have no object in view but to supply, by the 
exorbitant profits of their China trade, the wasteful extravagance of 
the system which, for the benefit of themselves and their relations, 
they seem determined to perpetuate in India. 


Since writing the above, we have received the petition of the 
merchants, bankers, and other inhabitants of Liverpool, in which 
the subject of the foregoing paper and correspondence is embodied. 
We are happy to inform our readers that it is the intention of the 
petitioners to instruct their representatives to bring this subject at 
an early opportunity before the House of Commons; and, inasmuch 
as the grievances complained of are matter of universal concern, 4e 
trust that similar measures will be taken by other towns and cities 
throughout the kingdom. 


em er 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, the Petition of the 
Bankers, Merchants, and other Inhabitants of Liverpool 


Hvumsriy Suewetu,—That the present price of tea in London, 
free of duty, being more than 100 per cent. above the price in the 
ae ae oD ports of Europe, a burthen is thus imposed upon the 

t 


people of this country of upwards of two millions and a half 
sterling per annum, for the sole benefit of the East India Company, 
whilst the Legislature has declared its intention that Great Britain 
should be supplied with tea as cheaply as Continental Europe. 
That, by the 18 Geo. IT., c. 26, s. 11, a power was reserved to the 
Lords of the Treasury to grant permission to iMdividuals to import 
tea from the Continent of Europe in case the East India Company 
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sould neglect to supply the market with a sufficient quantity of 

chat article, in order,as is expressly declared by the Legislature, to 
the price in this country upon an equality with the price in 

the neighbouring countries of Europe; and that, so late as the 
year 1822, by the 3 Geo. IV., c. 43, s. 21, this law of Geo. IT. is 
expressly art as existing unrepealed and unaltered. That, 
in the year 1825, being the 6 Geo. IV., an Act, c. 105, was passed 
for the purpose of repealing a great number of Acts of Parliament 
relative to the commerce of this country, in order to simplify the 
laws of the customs, with the avowed declaration, as is stated in the 
preamble, that the purposes for which those Acts had been from 
time to time made should be secured by new enactments exhibitin 
their provisions more conspicuously. ‘That by this Act of the 6th 
of the present reign, the power for securing to the public a supply 
of tea as cheap as it might be in other neighbouring countries, was, 
it is presumed, unintentionally swept away from the Statute Book. 
That, in the same Session of Parliament, and simultaneously theres 
with, another Act was passed, c. 107, which, whilst it professes to 
secure by re-enactment the purposes for which the Acts so repealed 
were made, not only omits to secure to the Lords of the T: 
a power which had been so wisely given, in respect of the supply 
of tea, but absolutely restricts the importation thereof from any 
place but that of its growth, and by the East India Company, and 
into the port of London. That, thus, that salutary and equitable 
provision, devised by the wisdom and justice of previous Parlia- 
ments, has been wholly abrogated ; and, as no equivalent advantage 
was given to the public, it is considered clear that this provision 
has been inadvertently withdrawn, and that, consequently, it is 
competent to the Legislature to pass such enactments as will 
restore to the Lords of the Treasury the power so unaccountably 
revoked. Your petitioners, therefore, pray that a Bill may be 
brought into your Honourable House for securing in perspicuous 
form the purposes of the 18 Geo. II., c. 26, s. 11. 





Toe Warrior's Lapy exrecrinc ner Lorpn’s Rerurn. 


A cerrer from a foreign land !—It is my dear lord’s crest— 
Dry up, my tears ; my trembling lips his signature have prest’: 
He says, ere this arrive, his foot has touch’d his native shore ; 
My God! I thank thee, he is safe! what can I ask for more? 


Come to my arms, my cherub sweet !—my lovely, darling child ! 
These four long tedious years hast thou my loneliness beguiled ; 
Oh! I have sat and gazed upon thy father, in thy face, 

Till through my tears his lineaments no longer I could trace. 


Thy dear papa is coming home—how thou dost leap for joy ! 

O he will doat upon thee so, I shall be jealous, boy— 

He'll gaze upon thy bright blue eyes—thy glossy auburn hair ; 
But thou wilt not have all his heart—he'll see thy mother there, 
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Perhaps, e’en now, he homewafdl hies—perhaps, this very hour, 

My longing eyes may gaze upon the husband I adore ! 

Haste, maidens—deck my favourite bower with things most fair 
and sweet, 

Let all things breathe of love and joy, my lord’s return to greet, 


Here—aid me to adorn this form, neglected days and years, 
Since he, for glory, left his bride to loneliness and tears ; 

And bring my most becoming robes, my jewels rich and rare— 
I would appear like what I was when he pronounced me fair. 


You say the rose has come again upon my faded cheek— 
Yes, girl, my heart's best blood springs forth its bosom’s lord to 
seek ; 


And do I look so well Indeed, I would look well, that he, 
The honoured and beloved one, may find no change in me. 


There, now—all's right—come, come away—here, in this turret 
high, 

We'll watch.—See, see, a horseman comes ! ah me ! he passes by; 

Another! but he does not bear my love's majestic form— 

His stately mien—his noble port—his every graceful charm. 


My babe ! I press thee to my heart—how calmly dost thou sleep : 

To think upon thy father, dear, and gaze on thee, I weep ; 

But these are tears of joy, not like the bitter ones I've shed, 

When, dreadful thought ! I feared they might bedew an orphan's 
head. 


Nurse, bear my darling to his couch—Ah ! he awakes—yes, dear, 
Thou shalt be told when he arrives—Forget ? O do not fear— 
Yes, thou shalt draw his sword—poor child, he thinks it but a toy, 
Thy tiny fingers could not clasp its hilt, aspiring boy ! 


Could’st thou }—and mount his charger }—well, to-morrow we 
shall see 

What we deeds of horsemanship shall be performed by thee : 

This one kiss more—do thou, good nurse, to-night smooth down 
his bed ; 

Oh ! may Heaven's choicest blessings rest upon my infant's head ! 


The sun is sinking in the west—I would that he were come ; 
Go, let the banquet be delayed until my lord be home : 

Oh, [have watched, and watched in vain—how tedious this delay! 
The sun has set—I'm sick at heart—why does my hero stay ? 


How bright the moon—there, twelve has struck—O shield him, 
eaven, from ill— 
Hist! heard ye aught? J heard a sound—again ! ‘tis nearer still— 
A thundering hoof is on the lawn—TI see a steed of foam ; 
I hear, I hear my husband's voice !—my lord!—my life! I come! 
E. D. 





On trae CrviLisaTion or AFRICA. 


Nor many years ago, the interior of Africa was considered by us as 
an immense forest, interspersed with vast deserts of sand, throughout 
which. wandered at random some hordes of savages. Numerous 
pomnppicy discoveries, achieved by the enterprise of travellers, 

ave at length dissipated this prejudice. It is now ascertained that, 
beyond Sahara, the continent of Africa contains a great number of 
populous and fortified towns. Some of these towns have markets 
regularly frequented by caravans, and furnished with a variety of the 
merchandise of Europe. Exchanges are effected by means of dif- 
ferent sorts of money: in some places cowrie shells, imported by 
the Arabs and the English, form the circulating medium ; in others, 
small pieces of linen cloth serve the same purpose ; in some countries, 
they have also a metallic money coarsely made. The European coins 
pass among the merchants, and letters of exchange are not abso- 
lutely unknown. Many of the central regions of Africa are in a 
high state of cultivation, and there the properties are @ivided and 
inelosed ; but in some other countries the land which remains 
untilled for the space of one year belongs to the first occupant. The 
negroes also possess some arts of ingenuity and industry; they 
erect houses, temples, and fortifications; they work in wood, 
leather, and iron; they fabricate webs of cotton, of linen, and 
also of silk. There are some African kingdoms which can send 
out an army of one hundred thousand combatants, infantry and 
cavalry. The greater number of these warriors are armed with 
arrows, spears, and lances ; some wear steel coats of mail, like those 
of the Roman soldiers, or like our ancient knights; some of them 
have fire-arms ; and many of the natives are acquainted with the 
s of making gunpowder. These troops have their tactics, 
their words of command, and their discipline. A certain degree of 
art is observed in their attack, as well as in their defence, of places. 
Among some of the nations of Africa justice is administered by 
assemblies of the oldest and most influential men. They have also 
political assemblies and free institutions. The negro is naturally 
good, humane, affectionate, and hospitable. He is passionately fond 
of music, dancing, eloquence, and poetry. They have some musical 
instruments, the notes of which are not destitute of sweetness. 
Their orators and their poets have fire, imagination, and enthusiasm. 
The higher personages of the country greatly dread their satires, 
and are very covetous of their praises. Sometimes, in order to 
obtain them, they engage themselves without reason in the 
most disastrous wars,—the too frequent effect of an ill-directed love 
of glory, from which Europe herself is not exempt. 
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The negroes appear to have made great progress during the last 
century. Cannibalism, that horrid custom which has probably 
stained the infancy of every nation, seems to have disappeared from 
the continent of Africa. The human sacrifices which characterise 
the second stages of society no longer offend the eye of the traveller, 
except amongst the people of South Guinea. Towards the north of 
Africa the manners of the negroes have some traits which strikingly 
resemble those of the Greeks of the heroic centuries, or of our 
Europe in the time of the troubadours. These two epochs were, 
both in the one country and the other, the commencement of civi- 
lisation. The same social development is, perhaps, reserved for the 
Africans. These people are in a state of advancement. This is an 
important and decisive fact ; for it proves that they are capable of 
being civilised. 

But, it will be asked, is the black race susceptible of a civilisation 
so developed as that of the race of whites? Does it not exhibit, 
compared with that race, an intellectual inferiority which seems to 
be occasioned by a different conformation of the brain? Does not 
the climate which they inhabit, in rendering their wants almost 
nugatory, oppose an obstacle almost insurmountable to the progress 
of their industry? And can it be said, that the negro, placed by 
nature under a burning and stormy sky, exposed to a temperature 
which is subject to the most sudden changes, surrounded by fero- 
cious beasts and devouring reptiles, assailed by myriads of insects, 
which incessantly annoy him, devour his property, and endanger 
even his very life—can it be said that he is without wants! The 
inhabitant of the polar regions excepted, it is he, of all men, who 
has the most. Has he not his luxuries; are not his wives vain 
and coquettish in their way? Those men, in fact, must have real or 
fictitious wants, who, to satisfy them, outrage humanity and nature, 
by enslaving one another, and selling even their own offspring ! 


Can it be true, on the other hand, that the common Father of men 
has divided among them, with so little equality, the most precious of 
his gifts, intelligence ? 

We could oppose here, to prejudices against the black race, exam- 
ples as numerous as bright. But let us leave those which may be 
called, without doubt, exceptions, and examine the general facts. 
The mind of the negro is acute; his imagination is lively ; his 
perception rapid. His ideas appear to fall short chiefly from want 
of application and perseverance. Superior, perhaps, to the white 
in all that depends on instantaneous conception, he is inferior in 
that which requires cool observation, study, and calculation ; from 
whence it follows, that between black and black, you do not remark 
the same intellectual distance, as that which exists between white and 
white. The riches of the mind are, among the chiefs, more equally 
distributed ; and Africa is less acquainted with the aristocracy of 
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knowledge, more valuable in Europe than that of titles. But in a 
country, which, to this day, has offered so little security, where the 
representative sign of riches is scarcely known, is it astonishing that 
but a small number of men should devote themselves to studies 
which require, at the same time, ease and repose ; that science, as 
well'as industry, should count so few capitalists. Let us add to the 
other causes which prevent the progress of the blacks, the immense 
extent of the continent which they inhabit. It is a great advantage 
for nations to be separated by the sea, which offers, at the same time, 
a barrier against conquest, and a highway for commerce. The 
a aa of nations is almost always in proportion to the facility of 
their maritime communications ; and all the large continents have 
risen by slow degrees in the career of civilisation. But, even sup- 
posing that the brains of the blacks are less happily constructed than 
those of the whites, is this defect irremediable ? Do not we always 
see exercise develope that part of the body to which itis applied? If 
the leg of the dancer and the arm of the fencer increase in vigour 
and in size by the practice of their arts, why should not study, that 
gymnastic of the brain, produce an analogous effect? Why should 
not the development of that organ transmit itself from the father to 
the child? Foolishnessis unquestionably hereditary. It is thus, doubt- 
less, that the descendants of so many barbarous nations, the Goths, 
the Vandals, and the Huns, whose savage ugliness formerly terrified 
our ancestors, now rank among the most civilised people of the 
globe. The same modification operates among all civilised na- 
tions ; why might it not also operate among the black race ? 


But how does it happen that the Africans, after so long inter- 
course with the whites, have so little profited by their example 
in the cultivation of the arts, while the latter, without models 
and without masters, have elevated themselves to such a degree of 
superiority? This is a question easily solved, if one considers that 
their intercourse with the white race has hindered, rather than 
favoured, their progress ; and that the effect constantly produced 
by the efforts of the more advanced of the two, is to preserve and 
promote the ignorance of the other. 

The whites of Asia, the Barbaresques, the Numidians, the Per- 
sians, the Pheenicians, the Moors, and the Arabians, having been 
since time immemorial masters of the northern rivers of Africa, 
have never ceased to levy upon them a tribute of blood. The 
Christians, after having exterminated the peaceable inhabitants 
of the New World, have undertaken to repeople it with slaves, by 
establishing markets for men on the western shores of this unfor- 
tunate continent. The horrors of the European slave-trade are 
well known ; there can be but one opinion in regard to this traffic 
ja all civilised countries. The slave-trade of the Moors is stained 
with the same crimes; and the sands of the desert, less yield- 
ing than the waves of the Atlantic, constantly exhibit to the 
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notice of the traveller the traces of caravans which carry the slaves 
to the Barbary markets. On the north as well as on the west of 
Africa, the white race behave themselves so mercilessly towards the 
blacks, that the oppressors cease to deserve the name of men, which 
they refuse to the oppressed. If an attempt were made to estimate 
the population of which this double calamity has deprived Africa, 
the results of such a calculation would be appalling ; but this evil is, 
nevertheless, the least of those arising from the traffic in slaves. 
Our greatest crime towards Africa is having made the hunting of 
men the most lucrative of all occupations. Thence the laws of nations 
and of nature are trodden under foot, and the social and family ties 
are every instant broken ; thence the inhabitants of the coast abandon 
all sorts of useful occupation in order to prosecute the slave traffic ; 
chiefs are always armed against their neighbours, and hunt down 
even their own subjects; villages are destroyed as soon as they 
are built ; the people rush fiercely against each other ; and all the 
peaceable arts are neglected for a war of plunder, in Which man is 
the booty. 

As one ought, however, to be just towards all the world, even to- 
wards slave-dealers, I must admit that there were times and countries 
in which the slave-trade may have been in some respects beneficial : 
for example, where it was the custom to devour the prisoners, or to 
sacrifice them to the negro idols, avarice may have sometimes served 
humanity ; but, now that these acts of barbarism have generally 
ceased, the continuance of such a traffic is the most enormous of 
crimes, and Europe ought to blush to see her children concur with 
the Moors, whom we refuse to count among civilised people, in its 
perpetration. 

For three centuries, the thirst of gain, and of an immediate gain, 
has alone attracted Europeans to Africa. The aim of all their actions 
has been to build forts, to usurp the territory, and to seize the people 
and their gold. With a climate less hospitable, and a people less 
brave, the fate of Africa would have been the same as that of America. 
During these three centuries have the Europeans ever thought of 
communicating to Africa any moral ideas, or any of their arts? 
So far from that, they have only thought how they might deceive 
them, in order the better to enslave them. The Portuguese formerly 
sent missionaries up the Congo; and, although the priests were 
almost as ignorant as the people whom they went to catechise, 
they nevertheless made, even among the chiefs, numerous prose- 
lytes. With a little more effort, a great part of Africa would have 
become Christian. This result was soon foreseen, and the civilisa- 
tion of Africa was sacrificed to colonial policy. Deception and vio- 
lence continued ; and the Negroes, more frightened than seduced 

our arts, saw in us only objects of dread and abhorrence. Mare 
lately, some European nations, in the first rank of which it is just to 
place England, have acknowledged this fault. It has been felt how 
important it is to Europe to communicate its manners to an im- 
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mense continent situated so near to us, and to render it tributary to 
our industry. But it is now too late; the spirit of defiance has taken 
root in the minds of the negroes ; they have every where thrown 
obstacles to our going amongst them ; and, in this career, 80 long 
abandoned to the Arabs, our boldest efforts have as yet made but 


little progress. 

The Arabs, it must be confessed, have some advantages Over us : 
they are more on a par with the negroes, from their climate, their 
colour, and the degree of their civilisation. After having brilliantly 
distinguished themselves in the cultivation of the arts and sciences, we 
have seen them all ofa sudden stop short; and, as, inthe forced move- 
ments of the human mind, it is necessary for people either to advance 
or go back, the Arabs have retrograded. To what cause do we assign 
this social pheomenon? I see two principal causes,—the union be- 
tween civil and teligious law, and polygamy. Held back by these 
two ties, the Arabs have never got beyond the poetical period of the 
existence of society. All their life is occupied in travelling, in 
fighting, or in singing. To their eyes, houses are like tombs; and 
work, the lot of the slave. ‘They take delight only in two profes- 
sions, plunder and commerce ; these two professions, which they 
carry on at the same time, conduct them inte the most remote re- 
gions. Sober, courageous, patient even to heroism, they delight 
to combat the rigours of nature. By means of the deserts, which they 
have made the channels of their industry, they penetrate to every 
point of the African continent ; they travel over it in all seasons ; 
they encircle it with their caravans. They impose upon the 
natives by some remains of their ancient arts, and by the fire- 
arms which they procure from Europe ; they excite these credulous 
people to arm themselves one against the other ; they put themselves 
at the head of their expeditions, acquire, as merchants, those slaves 
whom, as warriors, they fail to capture ; and, dragging after them 
this double prey, supply the Musulman markets, from Fez and Mo- 
rocco as far as Persia and Hindostan. But, in their way, too, they 
have transmitted to the Africans, along with some commercial notions 
and habits, their language, writing, and religion. These were for a 
long time confined to the eastern shores of Africa. To the north, as 
far as the 10th degree of latitude, almost all the negro people have 
adopted Islamism; every day this worship makes new progress, 
effecting in Africa a slow but remarkable revolution. Among the 
results which this revolution will produce, there are some of which 
no friend of humanity can mistake the advantages. Thus, ferocious 
and absurd superstitions will be abolished; secret societies, or 
sects, formerly the abettors of crime,* will be dissolved ; manners 





* The pourrah, a sort of congregation, or free-masonry of robbers, 
who govern — states, and, among others, the Timanni. The moungo- 


joungo, or moumbo-joumbo, is an association of husbands for the punish- 
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will become softened ; the abuse of strong liquors will be repressed, 
and polygamy restrained ; lastly, and this will be the greatest benefit 
of the revolution, the sources of the slave-trade will be by degrees en- 
tirely exhausted ; for the law of Mohammed interdicts every Musul- 
man from reducing another Musulman to slavery. Thus, in those ex- 
peditions which are made for the sake of carrying off slaves, the 
_Mohammedan population are spared by those of their own religion. 
Their inducement, therefore, to adopt Islamism, is a most er- 
ful one ; and the period is not far distant, when, the Koran having 
subjected the whole of Africa, the exportation of slaves will cease 
on all its shores. 

But serious inconveniences oppose themselves to these benefits. 
Civil law, incorporated with religious law, will become, like it, 
stationary. Free institutions will perish, stifled by the influence of 
the priesthood. Bornou is the country which offers us the best 
illustration. Fatalism benumbs the spirits. The communica- 
tions with Europe become every day more difficult. This dif- 
ficulty arises, in a great measure, from the influence of the Arabs, 
who, dispossessed of the exclusive commerce of India and of 
Mozambique, wish, at least, to preserve the monopoly of 
Timbuctoo, and of the other great markets of Central Africa. 
They intercept, with armed bands, the passages of the Desert; 
they propagate among the negroes all sorts of errors and prejudices 
hostile to the Christians ; sometimes they describe them as caffres 
or idolaters, whose aspect alone inflicts death; sometimes they 
are represented as cannibals who devour the negro slaves bought on 
the coast, whilst the slaves of the Moors recover their liberty, as they 
pretend, as soon as they have reached their destination, and are 
even permitted to wear red garments. In short, the conquest of 
India, the expedition to Egypt, the bombardment of Algiers, the in- 
surrection of the Greeks, &c., are related and commented on through- 
out Africa, with a view to persuade its princes that the aim of the 
Nazarenes is to get possession of their territory; and that too 
much care cannot be taken to shut up from them every avenue of 
access to it. How will it be when the whole of Africa shall have 
adopted the Musulman faith and manners ? 

Besides this, polygamy, which is limited by the law of Mohammed, 
would become still more deeply rooted in the institutions of the 
ane MB so the greatest obstacle which can be opposed to 
the oe wee civilisation. Where polygamy is practised, one half 
of the human race is necessarily enslaved ; and the influence of 
‘woman, so gentle and beneficial to the progress of society, is para- 
lysed in its very origin. Wherever this baneful institution prevails, 
domestic enjoyments are unknown, Encircled by a numerous 





ment of wives. A King having revealed the secret of this association to one 
“of his wives, whom he tenderly loved, both were stabbed by a member 
of this society, clothed in the costume of the moungo-joungo. 
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offspring, amongst whom his affection is, as it were, dispersed, the 
father treats them rather like a flock of cattle than like children. 
These children, inheriting all the jealousies of their mothers, are 
more like rivals than brothers ; «and the throne, nay, even a hut or 
a tent, is often obtained at the price of fratricide. It is polygamy 
which has, more than any thing else, retarded the advancement of 
the Eastern World. The Greeks and Romans were almost solely 
indebted to monogamy for the rapid strides which they made in 
civilisation ; and the matrimonial institutions of these two nations, 
combined on the one side with Christian morality, and on the other 
with the respect felt by the natives of the north towards females, 
are the sources of European civilisation. 


But, moreover, have not Europeans also good cause to dread 
such an event as Africa becoming entirely a Musulman country ? 
What would be the situation of Europe, immediately opposite to it, 
should this continent acquire, through Constantinople and Egypt, our 
military discipline? If, by the propagation of Islamism, the Turks, 
Arabs, and Barbaresques, should find a deficiency in black cafres, 
would they not seek for a reinforcement of their slaves, from 
amongst white cufres ? At present, four or five thousand Christians, 
captives in Algiers and other kingdoms, suffice to satisfy the avarice 
and inhumanity of the Moor; and some prizes taken from the 
weaker powers, some shipwrecks on the northern shores of Africa, 
and the carrying off of some fishermen and peasants from the coasts 
of Italy and Sardinia, easily furnish this contingency of victims. 
But, when the true believers shall no longer obtain slaves but amongst 
the Christian dogs, is it not to be feared that the inhabitants of our 
own shores, and those of Spain, will, one day, as in the middle ages, 
be dragged away under the lash of the Barbary pirates ? 


Thus, whether as regards its Negro population, or its Moorish 
conquerors, Africa ought at the present moment to fix the attention 
of the statesman, as well as the philanthropist. And what other step 
can be taken but to draw it nearer to us by civilisation ? 


We have already explained the principal causes which have impeded 
our progress amongst the blacks. The chief of all is the suspicion 
which they entertain of our intentions, a suspicion but too much 
justified by our acts. What have we demanded from Africa during 
the three last centuries? Gold and slaves. What have we given 
in return? Guns and gun-powder, to enable the children of its soil to 
destroy one another ; strong liquors to stupify them ; a few articles 
of frivolous luxury ; amber, glass beads, Jaced hats, and mounte- 
bank dresses ; these have been the price of the liberty and life of 
man! Thus, civilisation, flying our approach, has-hidden itself as it 
were in the interior of the country. And when a nation, which 
partly from philanthropy, partly from policy, lately made some 
generous efforts in Africa, the results but ill answered its hopes : 
the civilisation which it desired to effect, has remained limited to 
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its establishments ; the towns which it founded, and peopled with 
slaves taken from the slave ships, excited the alarm of the natives 
of the country, who saw in this enterprise nothing but the design of 
obtaining possession of their territory and subjecting themselves ; 
and the impetuosity of these barbarians, directing all its efforts 
against this advanced post of civilisation, has several times 
triumphed over European tactics. England appears to be quite 
tired of the losses she has sustained from the establishment of Sierra 
Leone. Independently of any other circumstances, the project 
of this establishment was not well conceived ; complete civilisation 
cannot be at once transported amongst a barbarous people ; a tree 
must be planted young in the soil which is to be shaded by its 
branches. Civilisation must conform itself to the climate, to the 
nature and productions of the country, to the character of the in- 
habitants, &c. It does not consist in any particular mode of 
lodging, feeding, or clothing, but in the development of the phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual faculties, and in their application to 
the social duties and well-being of life. 

This development, which is the fruit of perfect liberty of person, 
opinion, and property, can only be gradual amongst* nations, 
as it is amongst individuals. If, then, European nations are 
desirous of accelerating the progress of social happiness amongst 
the blacks, they must endeavour to do so, not by striving to 
make them suddenly comprehend and enjoy the whole of our 
system of civilisation, but by gradually suggesting to them the 
means of developing that of which they already possess the germ, 
At the same time that they strictly proscribe the slave trade, they 
must no longer give to Africa, in exchange for the numerous pro- 
ductions of its soil, arms and spirituous liquors, but tools and in- 
struments of agriculture. The slaves taken from the slave ships 
should be first placed for a certain length of time in the workshops 
of our African possessions, and then sent back to their native 
country with the instruments of their new profession. These men 
would doubtlessly know very little ; but that little would be appro- 
priated to the benefit of the country. _Workmen should be engaged, 
either Europeans, or men of colour from our colonies, to settle for 
some time in the midst of African communities, in order to disse- 
minate amongst them the knowledge of our arts. He who should 
introduce amongst the blacks the use of the wheel, the spinning 
wheel, and the mill; he who should teach them to construct dikes, 
bridges, and roads, and to preserve their habitations from the annoy- 
ance of insects without filling them with smoke,—would have effect- 
a great step towards African civilisation. And he would have 
done still more, who should have given to Africa an alphabet with 
which to write the dialects of the country. Hitherto Arabic has been 
‘lmost the only written language throughout Africa. Now this 
language is not in common use there, and therefore subjects the 
Africans to the Moors and Marabouts, who can alone teach it, and 
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who give them no other books than the Koran and its commen- 
taries. The Arabic language is to Africa what the Latin was to 
Europe during the middle ages ; to escape from the darkness and 
ignorance of which period, each nation found it necessary to adopt an 
idiom of its ow n, and form for itself a national literature. 

The employment of such measures as we have here proposed 
gradually strengthening the confidence of the people, and the ces- 
sation of the slave trade rendering the civil wars of the natives 
more rare, it would become much less difficult to penetrate into 
the country. The chiefs who govern it would in time consent, for 
the sake of the duties on merchandise, to permit their territory 
to be crossed for the purpose of trading with their neighbours, 
The germs of this system already exist in some countries; and 
the results cannot fail in time to convince these princes, that it is 
entirely to their advantage. A commerce might then, by employ- 
ing the natives of the country, be carried on between the coast and 
the interior, either by ascending the rivers by means of steam- 
boats, or by the establishment of caravans like the Arabs, The 
establishment of commerce would necessarily bring in its train, 
knowledge, improvement, and civilisation. In the present age, 
commerce is the most persuasive of all missionaries. Neverthe- 
less, why are not some efforts made to convert the African nations 
to Christianity ? The superiority of this religion, in its humanising 
influence, which isthe only effect we have taken into consideration, is 


too evident to need any proof here. Were Christianity only to abo- 
lish polygamy, the cause of civilisation would be gained wherever 


it was established. 

It must not be believed tha: polygamy is inherent in the man- 
ners and physical constitution of the blacks. Montesquieu attri- 
butes this custom, of which the slavery of women is the necessary 
consequence, to the very early age at which they become marriage- 
able in hot countries. ‘ When beauty, he says, ‘ demands empire, 
reason refuses it ; when reason can obtain it, beauty no longer ex- 
ists. Women must therefore remain ina state of dependence.’ This 
observation, however, is by no means applicable to the Negroes : 
whilst in the north of Africa, the women of the Arab race, or Bar- 
baresques, are marriageable at ten years of age, those of Bornou 
20 degrees south are not so until fifteen, that is to say, later even 
than in Italy. So little, indeed, is polygamy founded on an excess 
of prolific qualities amongst the blacks, that Europeans travelling 
in Africa are every where importuned by people who solicit reme- 
dies for inability. Polygamy did not exist amongst the ancient 
Egyptians. What cause, then, has introduced and supported 
Africa this monstrous institution? ‘The same which established it 
amongst the barbarians of the north,—the abuse of power. 

The negro is more strongly inclined towards the use of spirituous 
liquors than to a plurality of wives; and yet he every where 
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ranges himself under the law of Mohammed ;_ the greatest obstacle, 
therefore, to the adoption of Christianity, is not in the {manners 
and customs of the negroes, but rather in the progress of that faith 
so extravagantly extolled by the Moors, who, whether merchants 
or brigands, penetrate and govern throughout all Africa, and have 
inspired its inhabitants with a kind of superstitious terror. Thus, 
by abstaining from all proselytism, Africa must be abandoned to the 
disciples of the Koran : by endeavouring to introduce the Christian 
faith, it must be exposed to the horrors of religious warfare. The 
alternative is dreadful, and can only be averted by associating with 
the propagation of Christianity, that religious tolerance which is 
the greatest blessing that Heaven can accord us, and the purest 
worship that man can offer to the Creator. 


We have ventured to trace out the plan which ought to be pur- 
sued by the European nations for accelerating the civilisation of 
the Negroes ; the following is a reswmé of its principal points : 

1. To complete the blessing of the abolition of the slave trade, 
by obtaining the concurrence of the Powers which still continue to 
tolerate this traffic, and by redoubling the efforts made to seize all 
slave vessels. 

2. To place those negroes freed from slavery in workshops, and 
afterwards to send them back to their native country, furnished with 
the instruments of the particular professions they may have learned. 

3. To engage either Europeans or half-castes, exercising mechani- 
cal professions, to follow them. 

4. To give to the Africans, in exchange for the productions of 
their soil, instruments of agriculture, and other tools, of which they 
should be taught the use. 


5. To induce the black princes, by the payment of certain dues, to 
open their territory to European or other merchants ; and to set 
on foot, at the expense of Government, some expeditions, employing 
for this purpose either steam-boats or caravans. 


6. To appropriate the European alphabet to the most widely 
extended African dialects ; and to form, by the means of mutual 
instruction, institutions which would by degrees propagate know- 
ledge in the interior. 


7. To disseminate, gratuitously, throughout Africa, books written 
in these dialects ; such as an abridgement of the Bible, almanacs, 
treatises containing the simple principles of arithmetic, geography, 
the mechanical arts, morals, &c. 

8. To endeavour to introduce Christianity into Africa, taking at 
the same time the greatest precautions to implant a respect for 
religious liberty. 

The results of this plan would be slow and almost insensible ; but 
they would therefore be more sure. Let those who would act for the 
benefit of future generations imitate nature in the gradual develop- 
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ment of its productions. Every enterprise, the aim of which is to 
modify the institutions and manners of a people, should take time 
for its auxiliary : the slowness of its march is almost a guarantee 
for its success. 


The Moorish population, which inhabits the north of Africa, is, in 
a great degree at least, originally Arabian ; like the strata of lava 
which have issued fiom a volcano, the different masses of which it 
is composed still exhibit in their character and manners the various 
dates of their migrations. Those who first arrived on the African 
soil have taken root there and become agriculturists ; and the others 
will gradually yield to the same influence, with the exception of 
the desert hordes. Even the desert, sterile as it is, has been divided 
by these hordes, each of which acknowledges a boundary, and is 
denied the right of encroaching on the lands of the neighbouring 
tribe. The passage of caravans has already traced on these sands 
some lines where commerce dispenses its beneficial influence. 
What is requisite to render this passage more frequent, and these 
lines more numerous? That the population of Central Africa 
should increase, and become civilised ; that the Moors should aban- 
don a portion of their fanaticism, and should learn that it is for their 
interest to favour the intercourse of Europe with this continent. 


If we were not much deceived, the Musulman religion is becoming 
less rigorous among its followers. The Sultan, it is said, calls his 
subjects to his standard without any distinction of faith ; the 
Pasha of Egypt sends his to obtain information amongst us ; and 
an ambassador from Tunis attended the coronation of the King 
of France. Let European nations encourage by their example the 
spirit of tolerance which appears to be so rapidly gaining ground 
amongst the Turks, and which will be transmitted by them to the 
Moors; let us communicate to them our arts, and strive to 
convince them of the reciprocal advantages which would arise 
from a friendly commerce. They would by degrees see those 
Governments, now so terrible, relent, in order to consolidate their 
power ; those people now so savage, become civilised, in order 
to enrich themselves. But, in the midst of the general im- 
pulse which seems to attract all nations towards a better order 
of things, there is one which seems to remain immoveable : Algiers 
is still the same ferocious Algiers. But whence emanates the 
Government of this pretended kingdom ? From the Grand Signor ? 
No. From the natives of the country? Still less so. A few thou- 
sand adventurers have formed in Algiers a tyrannical militia, which, 
at its sole pleasure, creates or overthrows a despot, always chosen 
from its body. This militia is recruited from the dregs of Constan- 
tinople and other Turkish towns, and is, properly speaking, the 
aristocracy of vagabondism. These, then, are the men who, erro- 
neously called Algerines, oppress the natives of the country, ex- 
cluded, like schismatics, from all share of power; who, often mas- 
ters of unis, impose their own barbarity on all the neighbouring 
coast by means of the terror which they inspire; who, every day, 
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seize from vessels, and even from the very shores of Europe, a fresh 
tribute of slaves ! and yet Europe hesitates to send an army of twenty 
thousand men to take possession of this town, to drive out the sol- 
diery by which it is oppressed, to free the black and white slaves 
who are lingering there in wretchedness, to destroy the arsenal, dis- 
mantle the place, and give over the government either to the Sultan 
or the natives of the country, stipulating for a free passage to Cen- 
tral Africa! Never would an army have more truly deserved the 
name of liberators : it would be so to the Europeans, the Negroes, and 
even to the Moors ; and the disinterestedness which Zurope would 
display in making a restitution of her conquest, would give a power- 
ful and effectual impulse to that gener ral movement towards civilisa- 
tion which is now operating even in Africa, and which will sooner or 
later unite all nations in the most sacred bonds of mutual good-will 
and brotherhood.* 





QuvuieT.—IN TWO SONNETS. 
a 

Dark as this world appears at times and wild, 

A guardian spirit she possesses still, 
Which, in its fond caresses, sweet and mild, 

Soothes her swoln bosom’s keen distracting thrill ; 
Soft Quiet is that guardian spirit fair, 

Which glideth in the pleasant summer even, 
Down from the lovely valleys of the air, 

Clad in the purest light that lives in heaven. 
How lovingly its delicate embrace 

Lies now upon her calm untroubled breast ! 
How softly Evening shades her placid face, 

As if afraid of breaking on her rest ! 
No slightest murmur on my ear doth flow, 
Save my own heart’s warm breathing—deep and slow, 

II. 

How terrible it would be, now, to see 

The vengeful lightning flashing from on high, 
And burning, in its wild and horrid glee, 

Soft Quiet's wings, which now so calmly lie 
Upon the world, that scarcely stirs a dry 

And withered leaf! How terrible to hear 
The rugged thunder rolling through the sky, 

And with its awful voice commanding Fear 
And dark and dreadful Agony to spring 

Again within the world’s frail slumbering breast— 
And | to her tenderest places deeply cling, 

And rouse her wildly from her balmly rest, 
To gaze with magic-bound distracted eye, 
On the dread powers that sweep along ihe sky! 





* From an artic le signe a ‘hauvet,’ in a recent Number of the ‘ Revue 
Encyclopédique.’ 
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In all measures undertaken for the government of the peuple of 
India, it seems ever to have been the first consideration how it 
would be possible to promote the interests of our own country. This 
purpose has not merely been pursued by vulgar and ignorant men, 
by amateur politicians and parliamentary orators : one individual of 
high character and reputation, to whose authority the welfare of 
many millions of our Indian fellow-subjects has been delegated, 
declared before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 1813, 
that he looked upon the success of our ascendancy in the East as para- 
mount to all other considerations, or, in other words, that a hundred 
thillions of people, the subjects of the same Sovereign as ourselves, 
were to be ruled with a single view to our own advantage. We 
make no doubt that the opinion was gratefully received within the 
chambers of Leadenhall-street, and that it was immediately voted to 
be the very perfection of human wisdom and philanthropy. But 
we can tell Sir John Malcolm, (to whom we are alluding,) that, 
though the expression of such sentiments may appear advantageous 
to him in certain societies, they are not calculated to make the world 
in general entertain very exalted notions either of his feelings or of his 
understanding. But we will not now turnaside tocomment on maxims 
of political philosophy. It is sufficient to remark, that in the anxiety 
of Indian statesmen to carry this system into practice, and to pour 
into the treasury of England the wealth plundered from a people 
they professed to protect, they have completely outwitted them- 
selves. With all their extortionary efforts, with all their promises 
of surplus revenue, and their Acts of Parliament for the appropria- 
tion of it, the India Company never have remitted home the spoil 
they anticipated ; but they have contrived to encumber themselves 
and the country with a debt of more than forty millions sterling ! 
And if, indeed, this were the extent of the injuries inflicted by the 
Company, it might be sufficient that they should pay the penalty 
of their folly. But, when we look to those statements relative to 
India which have appeared during the last few years, and learn the 
practical effects of their government,—that during a period of half 
a century, by means of an exorbitant taxation, and a mean and illi- 
beral system of commercial and political restrictions, they have com- 
pletely checked the progress of human happiness and improvement, 
we cannot but be sensible that’ faults have been committed which 
the authors can never expiate, and which must be left inadequately 
censured amid the concurrent execrations of mankind. 


The East India Company have not only supported an over- 
whelming fiscal system, but the objects upon which it has fallen 
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have not always been very happily seleeted. In the following pages, 
we propose to consider the principal taxes of India, both with re- 
spect to the policy of tleir imposition, and the mode in which they 
are levied. For this purpose it will be necessary to make a few 
preliminary observations, 

It ig well known that the principal revenue in all Eastern coun- 
tries has been drawn from the soil in the form of a land-tax, Un- 
der different circumstances this tax has been collected in very dif- 
ferent ways, which have all been partially retained. The Mogul 
conquerors of India introduced what is known by the name of the 
Zemindary System. Under the Indian princes, the Zemindars were 
simply tax-gatherers, stationary in particular districts, where they 
were responsible to the Government for the revenue collected. They 
received a per-centage on that revenue for their recompense. The 
office of Zemindar was hereditary. 

The system introduced by Lord Cornwallis into Bengal and other 
parts of India, was in some degree different from this. He bestowed 
on the old Zemindars a proprietary right in the land over which they 
had before presided ; he assessed the land at a certain rate in 
money ; and, in failure of regular payment, he ordered as much of 
the Zemindary to be sold as equalled the amount of the deficiency. 

The Village System was of much higher antiquity. This was a 
mode of farming out to some individual that portion claimed by 
Government of the landed produce of single villages, or of a number 


of villages, always giving a preference to the chief inhabitant, if he 
were willing to enter into the contract with Government. 


‘fhe third is the Ryotwary System: it consists in the actual 
assessment of the tax upon the land of each individual Ryot or culti- 
vator by the agents of Government. This system has been re- 
cently introduced by Sir Thomas Monro into the Presidency of 
Madras. 


It is not our intention to enter upon all the details of the verata 
questio relative to the merits of these different methods of raising 
the land-tax in India: our object is of another nature ; but it may be 
of some utility towards a clear understanding of the subject under- 
taken to make a few observations upon them. When Lord Corn- 
wallis, who was, without doubt, a very intelligent and benevolent 
man, brought forward his new Zemindary system, he supported it 
by arguments such as these: He alleged that the Zemindars, being 
now the hereditary possessors of the land, would naturally feel a 
stronger desire to improve it than the revenue officers, who, under a 
Ryotwary system, come in contact with the cultivators. He hoped 
by this measure to avoid those scenes of tyranny and vexation which 
had otherwise been so frequently experienced. He contended that 
the Zemindar and the Ryot would now have a reciprocal interest in 
promoting the advantage of each other. But it must here be re- 
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marked, that, according to the terms of the lease which the Ryot 
held of the Zemindar, the former was perfectly independent of the 
latter, so long as the rent was punctually discharged. Now, it is 
ridiculous to suppose that the landlord could feel any great interest 
in the improvement of an estate which, whether in a state of prosperity 
or not, was always to bring him in the same amount of rent; but it 
is obvious that the Zemindar would often think he had an interest 
in ruining his farmer, in order to expel him and introduce another 
Ryot upon terms more favourable to the property. Still, it is not to 
be denied that the Zemindar had a certain degree of interest in aid- 
ing and supporting his Ryot ; for, while the Ryot remained in pro- 
sperity, his rent would be regularly paid, and the Zemindar would be 
able to meet the demands of Government and his own necessary 
expenses. But this consequence was too remote for the perception 
of a prejudiced and ignorant man. It is the peculiar feature of a 
vulgar mind to prefer the chance of large future advantage to a mo- 
derate and actual good. The benefit of the system depended upon 
the Zemindar perceiving it to be his interest to foster the prospe- 
rity of his Ryot. True it is, that Lord Cornwallis proposed expe- 
dients against tyranny and oppression on the part of the superior ; 
but they appear to have availed but little: whenever the Zemindar 
desired it, he has quickly reduced his inferior to ruin. 

The Zemindary System has, confessedly, failed in relieving the 
Ryots from the want and degradation in which they were found, 
and it has in most cases brought bankruptcy and misery upon 
the Zemindars. One of the causes of this misadventure was, un- 
questionably, the ignorance and fatuity of the principal character to 
whom the trial was intrusted ; the system called for intelligence, 
activity, and prudence ; the Zemindars were generally the descend- 
ants of ancient families, indolent, unenlightened, and sensual men, 
who never hesitated to plunge into acts of idle expenditure, when- 
ever the ceremonies of their country afforded them an opportunity. 
But the radical evil is of another nature ; it is the grand scourge 
which has converted the mighty regions of India, with all their ad- 
vantages of soil and climate, into one frightful scene of moral and 
physical desolation ; it is the system which sweeps into the Com- 
pany’s exchequer nearly the entire net produce of the land and labour 
of Hindostan. The fertile province of Rajamundry, from the day 
of the permanent settlement down to the present hour, has never 
paid nearly the sum assessed on it. 

The Village System has failed, and from causes very similar to the 
preceding. 

The Ryotwary System, which found such strenuous advocates in 
Lord Teignmouth, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Monroe, and 
some others, appears to have urged the population of India into a 
more precipitate ruin than the other two ; and the change introduced 
into the Madras territory, under the auspices of Sir Thomas Monroe, 
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very quickly diminished the amount of the public revenue. The 
system bears on the face of it the strongest evidence of inexpe- 
diency ; for it is most fearfully complicated. The agents of Govern- 
ment, under this arrangement, receive the land-tax immediately from 
the cultivators ; the European collector, by means of a most for- 
midable array of Native assistants, descending in a variety of gra- 
dations, obtains the regular assessment without the intervention of 
a middle-man. 

The Zemindary System failed in a great degree, as we have seen, 
from a deficiency of integrity and intelligence on the part of its 
agents, who were very few in number. It would hardly require any 
ge acuteness to perceive, that a system which stood in need of 

onesty, activity, and good sense, on a far more extended scale, must 
undergo a similar fate. Sir Thomas Monroe's plan had one peculiar- 
ity : a Ryot was called upon to make good the deficiencies of his 
neighbour, to the amount of ten per cent. ! 4. might be industrious, 
prudent, and fortunate, but this was all to little purpose: his sur- 
plus earnings were liable to be taken from him, to compensate for 
the folly and indolence of B.! It is really quite impossible to imagine 
any scheme better calculated to annihilate the springs of industry, 
or to involve a nation of agriculturists in one common state of 
beggary and despair. 

It would not, however, be quite fair to dismiss the subject of the 
Ryotwary System, without alluding to some of the advantages which 
seem to have recommended it ; for, without some mitigating cir- 
cumstances, it would scarcely be credible that acute and able men 
could have yielded it their support ; or how benevolent men, such as 
many of the Directors are, could permit the happiness of nations 
to be hazarded by trying such an experiment. The peculiar 
charm of the Ryotwary settlement was this, that the place of the 
thoughtless Zemindars, or the ignorant renters, was supplied by the 
intelligent officers of Government, who now came in immediate con- 
tact with the Ryots. It is to be feared, however, that little was 
gained in reality by this arrangement : the promotion of the Com- 
pany’s civil servants depended too much on the temporary aug- 
mentation of revenue in their districts, for them to display too great 
an attention to the interest of the Ryots. 

Let us now consider the other taxes of India. 

There is in India a tax called Mohturfah ; this falls upon miscel- 
laneous objects admitting of no easy classification. The tax 
generally appears under the head of land revenue, because, besides 
affecting herdsmen and butchers, it includes in its anomalous 
embrace a species of ground-rent. There is another tax, known by 
the name of Sayer, which falls upon various kinds of consumable 
commodities. The salt-tax, the duties on stamps, judicial fines and 
fees, tlie post-office and the mint duties, comprise nearly all the 
remaining sources of the East India Company’s Janded revenue. 
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Before we attempt to determine on the policy of these various 
imposts, it may be useful to say a word or two on the nature of 
taxation, and to take a cursory view of those principles of the sci- 
ence on which the world has commonly agreed. 


The annual produce of every country may be divided into three 
distinct portions : first, that which is destined to replace the capital 
annually consumed ; secondly, that which is destined to increase na- 
tional wealth ; and thirdly, that which is destined to form the income 
for the personal expenses of each individual. 


It is upon the last of these divisions that taxation should fall ; and, 
by confining itself to this limit, it merely places at the disposal of 
Government a moiety of that wealth which individuals would other- 
wise apply to personal expenditure, and which they could more or 
less easily dispense with; but, when taxation presses upon this 
boundary, when individuals have resigned the luxuries and conve- 
niences of life, and Government is still unsatisfied, they must retain 
the means of providing themselves with necessaries, and hand over 
to the tax-gatherer that portion of annual produce which was des- 
tined to improve their estates, or, in other words, to increase the 
capital of their country. The circumstances of a people thus bur- 
thened will not perhaps deteriorate ; but it is obvious that they can- 
not improve. Should the state require additional contributions, the 
public can only abandon their capital, that is, the remainder of their 
property, and enter upon a condition of absolute destitution. The 
last is indeed a sacrifice to which no people would probably be dis- 
posed to submit, and which no Government can safely demand. 


It has been observed by Adam Smith, that the following principles 
of taxation have recommended themselves more or less to the at- 
tention of all nations, from their obvious justice and utility: All 
persons should contribute towards the exigencies of a state, as nearly 
as possible in proportion to their respective abilities. The taxes 
imposed should be fixed, and not arbitrary ; the time, the manner, 
and the extent of each individual's contribution should be clearly 
laid down, otherwise every one would be placed more or less at the 
discretion of the tax-gatherer. Every tax should be collected at the 
time, and in the manner, most convenient to the contributor. And, 
lastly, taxation should draw from the purses of individuals as little 
as possible over and above that which it provides for the public 
treasury : otherwise a tax might prove, at the same time, ruinous to 
the subject and fruitless to the state: the charge of collection 
might be so great as to consume the chief part of the produce. 

Having premised thus much, let us come to a consideration of 
the Company’s taxes in India. We have before stated, that the land- 
tax has always been the most prolific source of revenue among 
Eastern nations. The proceeds of this tax, in the Presidency of 
Fort St. George alone, are averaged at about 3,500,000/. sterling. 
The inquiry immediately suggests itself, from what source is 
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this enormous income derived? Is it drawn merely from the funds 
apportioned to private purposes, or does any share of what 
should be the national capital enter into its composition? We be- 
lieve it is only necessary to look abroad upon the people of Hin- 
dostan, to observe the perfect absence of every thing like luxury 
or superfluity among them, and the general stagnation or 
diminution of capital, to give an unhesitating answer to this 
momentous question. And such is the result of British as- 
cendancy! Mr. Mill, a writer whom we would always wish to 
notice with respect, has amused himself with panegyrising the Go- 
vernment of the India Company, and has spoken eloquently of 
its generous intentions and beneficent conduct; but, among the 
fond speculations in which we have occasionally indulged, relative 
to the duties of Government, we had supposed that the para- 
mount office of the rulers was to provide for the welfare of the 
people for whom they undertook to legislate ; that it was incumbent 
upon them, above all other considerations, to promote the moral 
improvement and social happiness of their subjects ; to consult, on 
every occasion, the extension of their agriculture, their manufac- 
tures, and their commerce. We had even deemed that these were 
the conditions of sovereign power, duties from which it could never 
be disjoined, without rendering the obedience that it claimed a very 
questionable obligation. But have the India Company observed 
these conditions ? Let the history of their transactions answer. 


The tax passing under the name of Mohturfah is included in the 
land revenue, because some of the various objects upon which it falls 
belong to agriculture. 

The revenue collected under this head in the Madras Presidency, 
is derived principally from those provinces called the Ceded Districts, 
and amounts to about five lacs of rupees, or 50,0001. The Mohturfah 
comprises, besides ground-rents, a tax upon looms, upon herdsmen, 
and upon butchers. These are the principal objects. To tax looms 
is to tax the various descriptions of cloth which they produce: of 
these, the finer sorts are luxuries, and, so far as the tax affects 
them, it is judiciously applied; for here, the demands of Govern- 
ment are provided for out of the funds for individual expense, 
Coarse cloths, however, are a necessary of life, and would therefore 
be very unjustly subjected to taxation in any country; but, oppressed 
as the people of India are known to be, by an exorbitant system of land 
revenue, this tax is most pernicious. It is obviously, for the greater 
part, abstracted from the means of increasing national wealth ; but, 
besides this, there is another very important obiection, in no other 
regulation being observed for collecting it than mamool.* 


We find by a minute of the Board of Revenue at Madras, 
Aug. 29, 1814, that the Collector of the northern division of Arcot 





* Local custom. 
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says, ‘ The tax on trade and professions is acknowledged to be un« 
equal in this district : in some places, it is stated to vary from two 
‘to eight per cent.’ ‘The Collector of Bellary says, ‘ The tax varies 
in its proportions in every district, and almost in every village.’ 
The Collector of Cuddapah says, ‘ No weaver can possibly know 
what he has to pay to the sirkar, till the demand comes to be made, 
for his having exerted himself during the year.’ It would be easy 
to multiply authorities, if such appeared necessary ; but, without. pro- 
ceeding further, we may safely conclude that the Mohturfah (which 
is generally exceptionable) is, when it falls on coarse cloths, in every 
point of view vexatious, impolitic, and pernicious. It would also ap- 
pear highly injudicious, by taxing herdsmen and butchers, to oppose 
any obstacles to the increase of cattle in India. There are in that 
country immense plains, well calculated for pasture, now lying per- 
fectly idle and unproductive, which might afford a ready means of 
increasing the capital of the country. Considering it as a tax on 
animal food, it is to a very large number of men a tax upon the 
necessaries of life, and consequently highly objectionable. So much 
for the land revenue of India. 


The tax second in importance to that imposed upon the soil, is 
called the Sayer : it consists. of a sort of toll levied on consumable 
commodities passing from one part of the country to another. The 
Sayer is collected on articles which sometimes constitute the luxu- 
ries and superfluities, sometimes the necessaries of life; the for- 
mer, as we have previously stated, are the legitimate objects of 
fiscal enactment; they are purchased by the wealthy, and the 
money they bring in to the public treasury is diverted from a pro- 
per source. With the necessaries of existence the matter is far 
otherwise ; a tax is there unjust, because it is measured not by 
property, but by consumption : it falls lightly on the rich,and crushes 
the needy: it is moreover injurious in India, as it is another means 
of absorbing those funds which, could they accumulate, would offer 
a reward to industry, and a stimulus to virtue and intelligence. But 
the Sayer is particularly objectionable on account of the prodigious 
outlay for collection. In the district of Masulipatam, where the 
charges are stated to be less than in any other province of the 
Madras Government, the Sayer revenue is gathered in at a cost of 
30 per cent. ; added to which, from the nature of its collection, it 
is exposed to the peculation of Native officers, and is consequently 
exceedingly deficient in some of the first requisites of a politic tax. 


But, before quiting the Sayer, it may be as well to say a word 
on the subject of duties levied on grain exported from the Com- 
pany’s territories. A tax is imposed on the transit of grain from 
Masulipatam, Bellary, Cuddapah, and other districts, into the 
Nizam’s dominions. We presume it will be admitted that no grain, 
the produce of Masulipatam, will find its way into the market of 
the Nizam's country, unless the price of it there shall equal the 
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money it would have fetched in the Masulipatam district, together 
with the charges of conveyance. It will hardly be supposed that 
the Ryot, or grain merchant, would be so blind to his own interest as 
to send grain to a great distance, and then sell it for less than he could 
have procured for it at home. The tax then must be added to its 
price when offered for sale in the Nizam’s country, or the merchant 
would bea loser. Let us trace the effect of this. We know that 
the dearer any article is, the less of it is consumed ; these duties, by 
rendering the grain of higher price, diminish the purchasers, and, 
consequently, decrease the extent of the market for the produce of 
our own districts. ‘The tax appears to fall on the inhabitants of 
another state ; but, in reality, it returns upon, and greatly injures, 
our own cultivators. 

It must be obvious to every one, that there are commodities of 
which the consumption must be pretty nearly the same by every 
man to whatever rank of society he may belong; to tax such com- 
modities is consequently unjust, for it is a means of compelling the 
poor man to contribute in the same proportion as the rich towards 
the exigencies of the state. This is one very general objection to 
taxes upon the necessaries of life ; and a tax upon salt, though it 
appears to have existed in very remote ages, and in most countries, 
is certainly liable to this objection in the highest degree ; but more 
especially in India, where the vegetable food chiefly used by the 
Natives renders this condiment indispensable. 

Within the Madras territory it brings in about 27 lacs of rupees 
to the public treasury, or 270,0001. sterling. 

The remainder of the Company's taxes consist generally of the 
stamp duties, judicial fines and fees, the post office, and the mint. 

We have thus taken a short survey of the taxation of our Indian 
provinces near Madras. It appears that, though in some respects 
the public revenue is injudiciously levied, still it is the degree 
rather than the nature of the taxation that has impoverished and 
exhausted this mighty empire, and so completely overthrown the 
early expectations of the India Company. What would have been 
the effects of a different system? Let us suppose the landed assess- 
ments considerably lowered : the consequence would be an increasé 
of wealth among the Ryots ; taxation would no longer abstract from 
individuals that portion of annual produce destined to augment 
national wealth, and much larger crops would be gathered from tlie 
soil; but, grain being a necessary of life, nearly the same propor- 
tion is consumed, except in extreme cases, whether it be compa- 
ratively scarce or abundant ; and we believe it is a fact well known 
to all persons engaged in the revenue administration of India, 
that in the years in which crops are most abundant, it is most 
difficult to collect from the Ryots the Government taxes. There 
may appear something paredoxical in this averment, till we investi- 
gate the causes of the operation. It is well known that a com- 
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modity is valuable according to the price it will fetch in the open 
market. Now, in years of abundant produce, there is considerable 
competition among the sellers ; and consequently any given quantity 
of grain is of smaller value than in years of scarcity, and nearly 
an equal portion is sold in both. The Ryot, therefore, suffers, and 
has difficulty in paying his rent. This evil has, however, a simple 
remedy : give the cultivator a market for his surplus produce, and 
his prosperity is ensured. It is true, within the Madras territory 
much could not be effected in the way of exportation. A con- 
siderable trade might be established between Tinnevelly and the 
neighbouring island of Ceylon; but in general the superior quality 
and cheapness of the grain of Bahar and Orissa would exclude the 
corn of Madras from foreign markets. But do not throw gratuitous 
obstacles in the way: abolish those absurd, short-sighted, and 
iniquitous restrictions, which jealousy and ignorance have imposed 
upon the people of this Presidency in common with the rest of 
India. It may be that the present produce of Madras cannot 
profitably suffer exportation ; but, were the impediment a thousand- 
fold greater than it is, we would only require fair play for the facul- 
ties of the Natives,—and sure we are, that they would ere long 
either enlarge the present channels of commercial enterprise, or 
strike out some new and unimagined path to national and individual 
prosperity. Only remove the weight that now oppresses them, let 
their energies be but open to the stirring call of interest, and pre- 
sumptuous indeed would be the man who should venture to pro- 
nounce on the consequences. 


In the mean time the imposts we have pointed out should be 
withdrawn from the commercial and manufacturing classes ; by this 
means their numbers would increase, and the home consumption of 
raw produce would extend itself in like proportion. As in the 
states of Europe and America, so it would quickly be discovered in 
India, that demand and supply reciprocally stimulate each other, 
population always increasing with the means of subsistence: in 
fact, no disadvantages of peculiar faith or local position, no—‘ nor 
even poverty itself, the greatest of all present obstacles,’ could 
retard the triumphant progress of civilisation and improvement. 


We know that there are many persons in England who are ac- 
customed to consider every portion of the globe that is subject to 
our authority as being actually in the enjoyment of enviable happi- 
ness and distinction. We hope we have shown satisfactorily in 
what way this blessing should be estimated with respect to India. 
We look upon the dominion of the East India Company as radically 
unwise and systematically oppressive; for enlarged and liberal 
views of legislation are utterly inconsistent with the spirit of mo- 
nopoly and exclusion. 


It has been said that the people of Hindostan, with all their 
acknowledged hardships, are in a better condition now than under 
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the best of their Native Princes ; and that, if they have gained nothing 
else by the transition, they have acquired security of life and pro- 
perty. We do not entirely deny this ; although, when the most is 
made of this concession, it will be seen that they have very little 
left that is worth securing. But upon what principle of reason 
can Wwe retain a distant people in such galling subjection,—treat 
them upon every occasion as the mere instruments for advancing 
our own fortunes,—shut up to every individual among them all 
avenues to wealth, to power, to civilisation, and then boast that we 
-have conceded them a just equivalent in the careful administration 
of their own laws? It is a mere mockery. When the India Com- 
pany wrested from a whole nation whatever was most dear to them, 
and reduced all classes to a state of suffering and degradation ; 
then, indeed, to be jealous that they did not tear from each other the 
crumbs gathered at the foot of their table, the unkind pittance that 
still keeps them from starving, is surely conferring no very weighty 
obligation! Yet this we firmly believe is the extent of those 
blessings which we have bestowed upon India. The Native Princes 
were, beyond a doubt, despots in their day ; but, after all that can 
be said, we question if any modification of human society can assign 
to men a more ungrateful lot than hopeless toil and irremediable 
wretchedness, which is and must be the case while India remains 
subject to the Company's Government: but this period, we hope, 
is now fast drawing to a close. 





REMEMBRANCE. 


I reEmEMBER—I remember—the hour when first we met, 
Nor can I think of that sweet hour, without a soft regret ; 
It minds me how my fondest hopes and sweet imaginings 
Have all been blighted, and they now are dark and cheerless things. 


I remember—I remember—thy first, thy purest kiss, 

That made my youthful bosom thrill with ecstacy and bliss : 

I reck’d not then that thou would’st steal my bosom’s peace away— 
I deem'd those blissful feelings aye would round that bosom play. 


I remember—I remember—thy warm, thy solemn vow; 
Remember too, the feverish flush that pass’d across thy brow : 
‘Twas sunset, and the glowing shades shed beauty on the spot, 
But now, alas! the vow you gave is broken and forgot. 


I remember—I remember—the last time that we met ; 
Remember too my pallid cheeks were with thy false tears wet : 
My heart will still remember thee, though thy strong spell is o’er, 
And womans pride will teach that heart to trust thy vows no more. 


Manchester, Jan. 7, 1829. 





Lerrers From tHe ALGEAN.* 

In the Number of ‘ The Oriental Herald’ for January, 1826, we 
had occasion to speak in terms of high approbation of a former 
work by Mr. Emerson, on the condition of the Greeks in 1825. 
Since that period, every circumstance regarding this ill-fated coun- 
try had tended to confirm the opinion we at that time expressed, of 
the justice and correctness of the philosophical and political views 
respecting the Greek question which this meritorious traveller then 
advanced. His ‘ Picture of Greece, in 1825,’ served effectually to 
place in their true light, before the British public, the situation and 
resources of the Greeks, and to tear away the mask beneath which 
fanaticism or intrigue had, up till that period, concealed, at a culpa- 
ble risk, the decayed and imbecile condition of the nation which they 
professed to support. It was, in fact, a principle equally false in 
itself and insulting to the character of Englishmen, which led his 
predecessors to the dissemination of error or the suppression of 
truth, on the supposition that those to whom they made their appeal 
would be more ready to sympathise with success than to assist mis- 
fortune. ‘The contrary has been evinced by the fact, that no efficient 
services whatever were rendered to the struggling Greeks by 
their European friends during their entire career of pretended 
triumph ; and it was only when their real misery was published to 
the world by Mr. Emerson and those who followed him, that effec- 
tive steps were taken to thwart their enemies, and insure their future 
independence. . 

In the work to which we have alluded, Mr. Emerson had embo- 
died a mass of political and statistical details connected with Greece ; 
but, he observes in his present preface, ‘ on coming to look over 
his notes, he found that he had still remaining many characteristic 
sketches of manners and scenery, which, though perhaps amusing 
in themselves, were properly omitted in a work, whose object was 
less picturesque than political, and whose details were confined 
almost exclusively to the Morea and Roumeli.’ The sketches re- 
ferred to form the matter of the ‘ Letters from the Aigean;’ and 
subjects more attractive, certainly, an author could scarcely hope to 
have before him. His former volumes were conversant with the 
cabinet councils of Grecian statesmen, military manceuvres, naval 
engagements, and all the 

‘ Pomp and circumstances of glorious war :’ 


the present abound with pictures of sunny isles, ruined temples, 





* Letters from the ~* by James Emerson, Esq. 2 vols. post 8yo. 
Colburn. London, 1829. 
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dilapidated cities, and dark-blue seas, interspersed with glowing 
descriptions, and graphic anecdotes, and 
* Moving accidents by flood and field.’ 


‘ Greece, in 1825,’ was written for Downing-street and the Stock 
Exchange; the ‘ Letters from the Algean’ are for the drawing-room 
and the sofa. The latter are among the few volumesof travels, with 
which we are acquainted, that pretend to be merely amusing ; and 
yet they contain a quantity of information not always found in those 
ponderous tomes whose object is professedly to instruct. It is true 
that the information is not uniformly of the most important cha- 
racter, and we could have wished to see more depth of observation 
displayed in some of the details : but, on the whole, it is pleasingly 
andgracefully communicated ; and, if itdoes not afford a philosophical 
analysis, it certainly presents a very picturesque portrait of Ottoman 
life; nor are the author's descriptions, with, perhaps, some imma- 
terial exceptions, less accurately than vividly expressed. 


The route described comprises all the most interesting spots 
of the Augean and of the shores of Asia Minor; Sunium, Scio, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Laodicea, Philadelphia, Sardis, and Magnesia ; 
together with Patmos, Paros, Delos, and all the principal islands of 
the Cyclades. Every page is replete with anecdote and informa- 
tion ; and, in lieu of dry details, or monotonous topography, every 
} letter contains some national illustration or characteristic anecdote. 


The following description of Smyrna is rich and vivid : 


*On coming upon deck we were involuntarily struck with the 
beauty of the splendid panorama in the midst of which we were 
placed: behind us was the Gulf of Smyrna by which we had en- 
tered, its then turbulent waters now placid as the brow of infancy, 
and glittering in the beams of the morning sun, like plates of silver 
on a warriors mail, whilst the snowy sails of the Levantine barks, 
which glided along them, were scarcely to be distinguished from 
their own dazzling whiteness. On every side around us, the boats, 
with gilded sterns, peculiar to the bay, were passing and repassing’ 
amidst ships, on the masts of which floated the flags of every trading 

. nation, a crowd of hardy Greeks tugging at the oar, and a stately 
Turk, with graceful turban and flowing robes, smoking in haughty 
is ease at the stern. 

« The gangways of the frigate were surrounded by shoals of little 
trafficking barks, laden with all the produce of the country ; baskets 
of blushing peaches ; pears, the amber hue of which was streaked 
with tints like the rose; and heaps of purple grapes flung down in 
such luxuriant profusion, that their luscious bunches were hanging 
in the rippling water. 

* Around us were the sunburnt hills of Asia Minor, their sloping 

and rugged sides, studded with white cottages, and variegated with 
plantations of olives and fig-trees, which stretched to the rich gar- 
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dens at their base, washed by the waters of the bay. Before us 
rested in calm repose “ The birth-place of Homer,” “‘The ornament 
of Asia,” “ Izmir the lovely,” “ ‘The crown of Ionia ;” and well do 
its splendid situation and commanding prospects merit those impas- 
sioned epithets of its ancient chroniclers. 

‘ At the foot of a steep hill, the summit of which is crowned by 
the ruins of a castle of the Lower Empire, the city stretches along 
the sloping beach, its flat-roofed houses mingled with the domes of 
marble mosques and lofty groups of minarets and muezzin 
towers ; whilst its outskirts are bordered by the waving groves of 
funereal cypress, which mark the last resting-place of the followers 
of the Prophet. 

* The long line of the Marino is bordered by a train of consular 
residences, over each of which floats the flag of its respective na- 
tion. The quay presented a novel spectacle, crowded with the in- 
habitants of every quarter of the globe ;~the swarthy Nubian and 
the homeless Arab mingling with the fair-browed sons of Europe 
and the West, whilst the “ phes "* of the Greek, and the crimson 
bonnet of the Armenian, were grouped with the varied turbans and 
glittering costumes of the children of Mahomet. The Turk was 
lounging, with his long chibouque, on the beach ; the Drogueman, 
in his enormous white head-dress and brown jubee, was leaning 

inst the gate of his consulate ; and the ery of the itinerant vender 
sherbet and iced orgeats on the shore, blended with the capstern 
song of the British sailor in the offing, or the ballad of the merry 
Greek, as he gaily trilled in his caique the deeds of Boukovallas and 
his Kleftis. ‘The scene was altogether Oriental ; and our only re- 
was that we had not dropped into the midst of it at once from 
urope, instead of becoming partially familiarised to its objects 
through the gradual medium of Greece and the islands of the 
Aigean.’ 


The story of W. contained in the second letter is extremely 
interesting and curious ; and we regret our inability to give it at 
length, whilst any curtailment would be prejudicial. 


The Greek ladies of Smyrna are sketched con amore : 


‘The daughters of the old gentleman were two of the most 
beautiful girls I had seen in the Levant: their costume was rather 
of the Italian than the Greek taste, but combined the elegancies of 
both ; their light silk dresses were made to suit accurately to the 
figure, instead of flowing loosely and ungracefully as in the Morea. 
A slipper with a high heel, such as are generally worn in the north 





* ‘The phes (rd es) is the little red cap worn by the inhabitants of 
the Levant; the Albanians, and the majority of the Moreots, wear 
no other head-dress, whilst the Turks conceal it by the ample folds of 
their turbans.’ 
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of Italy, richly embroidered, and covering only the front of the foot, 
showed to full advantage a delicately turned ankle, through a 
stocking of netted silk fine as gossamer; whilst their turbans of 
transparent gauze, ornamented with a glittering aigrette and a 
wreath of golden flowers, rather enhanced than shaded the glossy 
ringlets which flowed over brows fair as polished marble. 


‘ Their accomplishments too had not been neglected, and I never 
heard the songs of Greece sound so enchantingly as when breathed 
by their sweetly-toned voices, accompanied by a guitar, to some of 
the native airs of Britain, and especially to Mozart's delicious one 
of “ Life let us cherish,” which seems a universal favourite with 
the Greeks. ‘Their manners appeared to be a combination of the 
three classes with whom they had associated,—the grace of the 
Italian, the sprightly vivacity of the Greek, and the stately tournure 
of the Ottomans ; whilst all three were enhanced and blended by 
an air of fixed and interesting melancholy.’ 

The following general description of the scenery of Asia Minor is 
highly characteristic : 

* There are few spots of earth visited by the traveller calculated 
to excite emotions more melancholy than those experienced by such 
as have passed over even the most frequented portions of Asia 
Minor. Except in the immediate vicinity of its cities, he en- 
counters few traces of life or civilisation ; all beyond is “ barren and 
unprofitable ;” his path lies across plains tenanted by the stork and 
the jackal, or over hills whence the eye wanders along valleys 
blooming in all the luxuriance of neglected nature, or withering in 
loneliness and sterility. Throughout lands once adorned with the 
brightest efforts of genius and of art, and rife with the bustle and 
activity of a crowded population, his footstep will light upon 
nothing save the speaking monuments of decay, and his eye meet 
no living forms except those of his companions, or by chance a dim 
prospect of the weary caravan, that creeps like a centipede across 
the plain, or winds amidst thé mazes of distant hills. 


‘There are few scattered hamlets, and no straggling abodes of 
mankind ; danger and apprehension have forced the remnant of its 
inhabitants to herd together in towns for mutual security, and to 
Teave the deserted country to the bandit and the beast of prey. The 
wandering passenger pursues his listless route surrounded by priva- 
tions and difficulties, by fatigue and apprehension, few beaten tracks 
to guide his course, and few hospitable mansions to shelter his 
weariness. By night he rests beside his camel in the karavan-serai ; 
and by day he hurries along with no comforts save those which he 
carries with him, and no companions but his thoughts. But these 
are sufficient, and they spring up with every breath and at evary 
turning: his very loneliness is sublimity; his only prospect, 
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beauty ; he reclines upon earth, whose every clod is a sepulchre of 
greatness, and he is canopied by a sky 


“So cloudless, pure, and beautiful, 
That God alone is to be seen in heaven.”’ 


We would willingly have given the sketch of Sardis, which is 
attractive, though too inflatedly written; but we must, owing to its 
length, refer our readers to the book itself. The following story 
of Crevelier is interesting from its similarity in several particulars 
to that of Lord Byron's Corsair. 

* The little bay in which we had dined at Paros has been ren- 
dered conspicuous in the annals of the Levant by the deeds of two 
individuals who have associated their names with the scene. It was 
in a fortress, whose remains are still to be seen, near the shore, 
that the gallant but unfortunate Venieri defended himself against 
the arms of the renowned Barbarossa, in the reign of Solyman the 
Second ; and, in later fimes, the harbour of Marmora was the fa- 
vourite resort of Crevelier, the corsair, whose intrepid exploits, 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, were, for nearly 
twenty years, the terror of the Aigean islanders. The name of this 
singular man is still vividly remembered in the Levant; but I do 
not recollect that any English traveller has yet given a sketch of 
his career. He was a native of the South of France, and his youth, 
till the age of five-and-twenty, had been spent in trading from 
Marseilles to the Morea, and the various ports on the coasts of Tur- 
key. Here he had gained the most accurate information of the situa- 
tion of the Greeks, and the grinding oppression of their Ottoman 
masters; he saw, too, their evident discontent and repinings, and 
the imability of the Turks to keep them in proper subjection, owing 
to the daring presence of the Knights of Malta, who had driven 
almost every Moslem from the Cyclades, 

‘ Crevelier was a man of acute observation, and the most grasping 
and restless ambition. The memory of the easy dominion obtained 
by Sanuto, and held by his descendants, was still fresh in the minds 
of the adventurers of Europe ; and it was only a few years before 
that the Marquis de Fleuri, a Marseillese, with a small force, had 
attempted the capture of Naxos, and was prevented only by the pre- 
sence of the fleet of the Venetians, who had made it an article of 

with the Porte that they should maintain a squadron in the 

for the protection of the Turkish possessions. Creyelier, 

fired with the same object, employed his superior local information 
regarding the Greeks to secure his success. 

‘ The Mainotes, the modern inhabitants of ancient Sparta, have 
been to the present hour the most turbulent and rebellious portion 
of the population of Greece ; nor have the arms of all the Sultans, 
since Mohammed the Second, succeeded in thoroughly subduing 
them, or destroying their spirit of impatient independence. It was 
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by their alliance that the adventurous corsair resolved on attempting 
the conquest of a portion of the Peloponessus ; and, for that pur- 
pose, he entered into a treaty with Liberaki, the chief of Maina. 
By his advice, Crevelier passed wp the Gulph of Kalokythia, and, 
with 500 men, laid siege to a castle upon the shore, which was held 
by a garrison of Turks. Here he was joined by a party of his al- 
lies ; but Liberaki, instead of bringing, as he had promised, 5,000 
armed followers, appeared before the castle with merely 800 at- 
tendants, and even these unprovided with arms or ammunition 
Crevelier was not, however, to be daunted by one disappointment; 
—he united his band with those of the Greeks, and intrepidly com- 
menced the assault. 


* During five successive days, his efforts to expel the Turks were 
unavailing ; and, although he had succeeded in making several 
breaches in the wall, and in defeating the garrison in every sally 
which they attempted, still he was almost as far as ever from at+ 
taining possession of the fort. Besides, his allies were rather an iné 
cumbrance than an aid to him ; they were totally deficient in courage 
and enthusiasm in an open assault, and Crevelier was on the point 
of abandoning the attempt, and betaking himself again to sea, when, 
on the morning of the sixth day, a Maltese galley, manned by a 
body of the Knights, entered the bay, and cast anchor beside him. 


«In passing by Zante, they had heard of his expedition into the 
Morea ; and, in pursuance of their oath of eternal hostility to the 
Turks, they had hurried to his assistance. But, unfortunately, they 
only arrived in time to witness his defeat. The Mainotes, alarmed 
at the appearance of the Knights of St. John, and aware that they 
would not tolerate their supineness as the weakness of the French 
had forced them to do, betook themselves in a body to their moun- 
tains, and abandoned the siege to the strangers. The Turks now 
gained fresh confidence by the sight of the departing host, and, is- 
suing in a body from the fortress, drove the troops of Crevelier to 
their ships, and forced the Maltese, after sustaining heavy losses, to 
re-embark, weigh anchor, and steer from the Gulph. 


* Hugo now saw that the enterprise on which he had staked his 
fortunes was thwarted ; and, mad with disappointment, he resolved 
on abandoning his home and his country, and becoming a corsair 
amidst the seas that had witnessed his defeat. In the course of & 
very short time he collected round him a fleet of twenty sail, manned 
by Italians, Greeks, Mainotes, and Sclavonians, who had joined his 
flag, and with these he pursued his course of lawless rapine. No 
corner of the Augean was safe from his presence ; he swept from 
shore to shore, and passed from isle to isle, with the gloom of a 
spirit, and the speed of the lightning. One by one the whole circle 
of the islands became his tributaries ; and, at stated periods, the 
galleys of Crevelier were seen entering the harbours of the Archi- 
pelago to receive his annual imposts, and, on their ready compli« 
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ance with his demands, returning again in peace to the retreats of 
their chieftain. His eareer, however, was unmarked by murder, 
and his excursions unstained by needless bloodshed. He was, in 
fact, rather a favourite with the Greeks, nor had he, in any case, pro- 
ceeded to use violence towards them, save in the solitary instance of 
the island of Andros. 


* The natives had insulted his officers and refused to contribute the 
sums which he demanded ; but, in the silence of midnight, the 
galleys of Hugo cast anchor beneath their city : he landed sword in 
hand, and, ere morning dawned, had pillaged it from the cliffs to 
the sea ; the houses of the inhabitants were robbed of their wealth, 
and the warehouses of the merchants were burst open and emptied 
by the pirates. Crevelier sailed off with a booty sufficient to have 
enriched his family for generations ; nor did he ever restore a single 
crown, save the property of one French gentleman, which he re- 
turned to him at the request of the Marquis de Nointel, the Am- 
bassador to the Porte from the Court of France. For fourteen years 
he continued to infest the shores of Turkey, nor were the efforts of 
the Capitan Pasha ever able to discover his haunts or destroy his 
squadron. His favourite retreat was, however, the island of Paros ; 
and it is said that the fortress near Marmora, and the tales of the 
islanders relating to Crevelier, gave to Lord Byron the idea of Con- 
rad, and the scene of the Pirate's Isle. 


‘ Amidst all his exploits, his chef-d'euvre was the taking of Petra, 
one of the principal towns in the island of Metelin, which he ac- 
complished in the year 1676, nor has the unfortunate district ever 
yet recovered from the effects of his devastating visit. His follow- 
ers landed on the shore in the evening, and, having marched for the 
distance of three leagues into the interior, scaled the walls at mid- 
night. The terrified Moslems, awaking from their slumbers, fled 
in haste to conceal themselves, and abandoned their houses to spo- 
liation and plunder. During three hours, the band of the Corsairs 
were employed in securing their prey, and at day-light returned to 
Crevelier, who had remained in the galleys to guard the shores till 
their arrival. They brought with them a horde of five hundred 
slaves, and a quantity of plate, rich garments, silken carpets, precious 
stuffs, gems and money, whose value is stated at a sum almost be- 
yond credibility. 

‘ Hugo was now about to abandon his lawless pursuits for ever, 
and betake himself to home and retirement; and, as a finishing 
blow against the detested Ottomans, he resolved on concluding his 
career by the plunder of a rich caravan, which was expected to pass 
from Alexandria to Constantinople. His squadron was despatched 
on the look-out to the various islands in the vicinity of Cyprus, 
whilst he himself retired, with two other galleys, to the harbour of 
Stampalia to await their report, before completing his decisive ar- 
rangements for attacking the convoy. But here his career was des- 
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tined to close : he had on board his vessel, as his valet, a Savoyard, 
whom he had rescued from slavery and imagined he had attached 
to him by long years of kindness. One day he had given hima blow 
in anger ; but his resentment soon died away, and he fancied it was 
forgotten. The wretch had, however, treasured up the wrong, as @ 
miser guards the talisman of his fortunes, nor was an opportunity 
long wanting to revenge it. 

‘ Crevelier, unsuspicious of injury, had often intrusted to the mis- 
creant the key of his sainte-barbe, or powder-room ; and, on the day 
when he was about to sail from Stampalia, the Savoyard had pe- 
glected to return it to him. He went below, attached a slow match 
to one of the massy barrels, and, returning orf deck, rowed on shore 
with one or two of his companions, with a smile on his treacherous 
lips and lightness at his livid heart. The corsair was seated in his 
cabin, on the poop, with the two other commanders, when the 
mateh communicated. The vessel, bursting into a thousand atoms, 
was hurled into the air, in the midst of a volcano of flames and 
blazing timbers ; and, when the terrific explosion had subsided, their 
bodies, and those of two hundred of their murdered companions, 
were washed by the agitated waves on the shores of the island.’ 


How far the above details may warrant Mr. Emerson's publisher 
in announcing this as the original of ‘The Corsair, we are not 
prepared to say ; but there is unquestionably a striking coincidence 
in the general character and habits, the retreat and exploits of the 
two heroes ; and, if we are to consider ‘Lara’ as the continuation 
of Conrad, the Corsair of romance, as well as this Corsair of history, 
was a foreigner, and not a Greek. Lord Byron has certainly an- 
nounced no prototype for his freebooter, though he has quoted 
some parallels for him; yet one can hardly suppose that a traveller 
so intimate with the Levant as his Lordship, could have been igno- 
rant of a story which must be there so current as that of Cre- 
velier. 

Throughout the work Mr. Emerson has inserted frequent illus- 
trations of obscure passages as references in Scripture, by ad- 
ducing the customs and observances still prevalent in the East. In 
thent he has not been uniformly successful: some are, in our opi- 
nion, rather far-fetched, and betray an unnecessary display of erudi- 
tion on the part of the author. Not a few of them are, however, 
striking and curious ; and, amongst others, the following explana- 
tion of the term Porte, applied to the Ottoman Cabinet . 

‘Ido not remember to have any where seen an allusion to the 
coincidence between this title of the Grand Seignior, or rather the 
Turkish Government, and the constant application of the term Gate, 
t out the sacred writings. The Baba Hoomajun, the Sub- 
lime Porte, is one of the gates of the Seraglio, and from it the 
Ottoman Emperor derives his singular appellation. 


‘In the same manner, the word ‘ gate’ in its various applications 
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ard, throughout the Scriptures, signifies power, as in the instance when- 
hed God promises Abraham that his posterity should possess the gates 
low _of their enemies,’ Gen. xxii. v.17. And, the gates of Hell (shall 
was not prevail against the Church,) Matt. xvi. v. 18; the gates of 
is a Death, (Psalm ix. v. 13) ; the gates of the grave (Isaiah, xxxviii. 
nity v. 10); the gates of righteousness (Psalm ecxviii. vy. 19) ; and va 
rious other passages, convey the same import. 
1is~ ‘ Again, gate signifies, in another sense, justice and judicature, or H! 
day the place of assembly where judgment is pronounced ; for example, 
pe- —the gate of Bethlehem, where judgment was given between Boaz i 
tch and Naomi’s relation, in the matter of Ruth’s marriage. (Ruth, ‘ 
ore iv. v. 1.) And in Lamentations, v. v. 14, it is mentioned thus: 
ous ‘the elders have ceased from the gate,’ that is, from frequenting 
his the council-chamber. 
he * Another, amongst many significations, is a multitude or a 
| family ; thus,.when Boaz tells Ruth, (chap. iii. v. 11.) that all the 
oo gates of his house know she is virtuous ; it means literally, the per- 4 
eir ‘ 
my: sons of his household. 
: ‘Influenced by that unchanging tone of habit and feeling which r 
bey characterises the Orientals, it is easy to account for the assump- ; 
ia tion of this poetical and patriarchal epithet by the Sultan; and the ' 
ets passages I have quoted, assigning to it power, justice, and multitude, 
a render it expressive, as well as tasteful and magnificent.’ : 
on At the little island of Castelorizo on the coast of Karamania, Mr. eh 
'y, Emerson describes a cistern for the collection of rain-water; and, i 
n- in speaking of the frequency of such contrivances, as well as of 
ed fountains in the East, he appends the following ingenious illustra- 
er tion of a passage in John : 
> ‘ Throughout the East, the custom, so often alluded to in Serip- ) 
Bre ture, of its being the duty of females to go to the wells, seems to ie: 
have prevailed from a period of the remotest antiquity, and is as 
s= prevalent at the present moment as when Rebecca assuaged the 
l- thirst of the servant of Abraham, ‘at the time of the evening, even f 
n at the time when women go out to draw water,* or when the wo- 
i- man of Samaria met Jesus by the well of Jacob. ll 
I~ ‘ This very edifice, too, and others constructed for a similar pur- , 
r, pose, afford a striking illustration of the peculiar force of the f 
“i sage to which I have last alluded, besides several throughout the 
New Testament, in which the word ‘ well’ is erroneously trans- 
e lated. ‘If thou knewest (said Jesus to the woman) the gift of b 
e God, and who it is that saith unto thee, Give me to drink, thou 
9 wouldst have asked him, and be would have given unto thee living ‘ 
- water. The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing to ys 
draw with, and the well (ro ppeap) is deep ; from whence then hast H 









* Gen. xxiy. 1], 
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thou that living water? Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
who gave us the well (ro ¢peap,) and drank thereof himself, his chil- 
dren, and his cattle? Jesus saith unto her, Whosoever drinketh of 
this water, shall thirst again, But whoso drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give 
him, shall be unto him a well (my s8aros) of water springing up 
into eternal life.” (1 John, v. 1O—14.) 

‘ Now, in the above passage the words. gpeap and ryyy have been 
indiscriminately translated “ well; whereas the latter, which is 
applied by our Saviour to the “living water,’ signifies a fountain, 
a constant spring, in which sense it is employed in the Epistle by 
James—* Doth a fountain (*n7),” saith he, “ send forth at the 
same place sweet water and bitter?’ and the former, 9peap, oa 
should be translated a cistern or reservoir, from the Hebrew 
signifies literally a pit, as in Luke xiy. 5. “ Which of you shall 
have an ox oran ass fallen intoa pit” («s ppeap euwecerrm, &c.); and in 
Revelations, ix. 1,2. the key of the bottomless pit (# es tov ppearos 
ns aBvooov) ; and nvoige To ppeap rns aBvooov, he opened the bottomless 
pit. 
* The import of this passage, therefore, is, that the woman of 
Samaria stood by the cistern of Jacob, and hesitated to give Jesus to 
drink of the stagnant water collected within it, whilst he, had she 
known to ask it, could have given unto her to drink of the fresh 
fountain that springeth up into endless life. 

‘I may be mistaken in this interpretation ; but the frequency of 
both wells and reservoirs throughout the East, and the superiority 
of the one to the other, serve to countenance the conclusion I would 
draw, and to add fresh force to the import of the sacred text. To 
him, however, who has never panted beneath the burning sun of 
Asia, nor trod its scorched and glowing soil, whose eyes have never 
turned upon its cloudless skies, or shot wistfully along its parched 
and endless deserts, the frequent mention of water and its important 
uses in the Bible can come with but little weight; and he alone who 
has toiled through the privations of India, or writhed beneath the 
withering sunbeams of the East, can enjoy in their full richness and 
luxury the sublime allusions of the Scriptures.’ 

Passages such as these are very numerous, and form some of the 
most valuable portions of the book. In addition to these, the work 
is diversified by several tales and narratives which are illustrative of 
Oriental life, and some poetical translations of modern Greek songs, 
which appear to be both literally and gracefully executed. There 
is a short history of the Dukes of the Archipelago, a race of feudal 
chieftains who held possession of the Cyclades from the 15th to 
the 17th century, which possesses considerable novelty and interest. 
The author has likewise given us a system of geographical happi- 
ness for females, in which he attempts to demonstrate that the 
harshness or affection by which they are treated by their husbands, 
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is regulated by the latitudes in which they live. We apprehend, 
however, that this theory is designed less for philosophers than for 
the ladies. 

The chief defect of this work is in the style, which, as the reader 
will perceive from some of the foregoing extracts, is ofien much 
too flowery and poetical. It is most graceful and pleasing when 
least ambitious. Like the dress of his Orientals, it is too much 
bedizened and be-gemmed with ornament for sober English taste. 
The heart of the author, however, is evidently in his subject : and 
his writings evince much elegant acquirement, shrewd observation, 
and genuine good feeling. There is throughout the work an air of 
bonhommie and amiability ; and his Oriental enthusiasm has suffused 
his pages with a sunny brilliancy which, in spite of excess of deco 
ration, harmonizes agreeably with the scenes he describes. 


It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the work is so decidedly calcu- 
lated for the drawing-room instead of the library ; but, at the same 
time, it forms no unworthy counterpart to Mr. Emerson’s former 
production ; and both give good promise, in so young an author, of 
those talents which we hope one day to see devoted with still higher 
success to more arduous and important pursuits. 





Sonnet to AUTUMN. 


Time of the rushing flood, and dying flower ! 
When the changed grove, with russet garments sear, 
Yields its last chaplet for the faded year, 

And desolating tempests thin the bower, 

Making wild music to the wanderet's ear, 

I love thee for thy melancholy power : 

There is a moral on thy faded leaf, 

A sympathy within thy clouded sky, 

Well suited to the softening hour of grief, 

And not ungrateful to the tearful eye, 

Or heart,—which gives the imprisoned thought relief 
In unrestrained complaint when none is by, 

And fancies in thy breeze’s solemn tone, 


The answering sigh of Earth responsive to its own, 
J. F. H. 























































































LIFICATIONS AND NuMBERS OF European JupGeEs. 


From the notice which we have already taken of Mr. Miller's 
work on ‘ The Administration of Justice in India,’ our readers may 
have collected the chief and characteristic features of the jurispru- 
dence there established. They will remember that it is not a well 
digested, well ordered code of consistent and connected constitu- 
tions, enacted after careful and mature deliberation on the ancient 
laws and existing usages of the people, but a system at first formed 
of various and discordant materials, and since fashioned more on 
the s stions of unforeseen but urgent inconvenience than on an 
enla’ and comprehensive scheme of rational improvement. Re- 
gulations thus hastily assembled, some formed on British, others 
on Eastern principles of law, often vitiated and perverted by for- 
cible adaptation to circumstances with which they but indifferently 
assort, always more or less impairing the authority of recorded 
precedents or established custom, could only be made conducive to 
the due dispensation of justice, by committing an extensive trust of 
equitable authority to those by whom they were to be administered. 


The qualifications, therefore, the education and characters of those 
who fill judicial offices under the Company, are in every point of 
view subjects of the highest concern. If there be one branch of 
their service to which it is the interest of the Directors more than 
another to attend, it is undoubtedly this. The men who represent 
them on the hench in India, should not only be expert in the Hin- 
doo and Mohammedan laws, but also well versed in the general 
maxims of natural justice ; they should be familiarised by long ex- 
} erience to the application of such maxims in the ordinary business 
of life, and accustomed to the adjustment of the intricate and un- 
precedented differences which day after day arise among men in all 
conditions of society, barbarous or civilised, rude or refined. These 
are qualifications essential to the adequate discharge of the duties 
of a judge, whatever be the sphere of his authority. Even where 
laws are positive, consistent, and clear, where former decisions 
are carefully recorded, and vigilance and skill incessantly employed 
to prevent surprise or inadvertence, legal studies alone, however 
profound, will not enable a man to perform the judicial functions. 
Suspicious narratives must be scrutinised, ingenious fallacies de- 
tected, conflicting testimonies weighed, much must be learnt which 
is not in written books, nor is the knowledge of law more requisite 
than the knowledge of mankind. Not less surely is this the case 
in India, where it has been our policy to exclude Natives from 
offices of trust and to commit the whole administration of our in- 
congruous and uncertain system of law to the hands of Europeans. 


On tue Apministration oF Justice in Inpia, AND THE Qua- 
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Let any man reflect on the condition in which an Englishman even 
of mature years and competent information is placed on his first ar- 
rival in our Eastern territories. What a prodigious difference must 
he observe between the religion, customs, manners, prejudices, 
principles, and dealings of the society which he has left and that to 
which he is newly introduced! How often must he find the ob- 
vious dictates of morality and justice conflicting with the esta- 
blished usages and consecrated errors of a semi-barbarous people ! 
How often will his imperfect knowledge of the language, and his 
utter ignorance of the characters, of those about him, conspire with 
their unrivalled cunning and duplicity to betray him into irrepara- 
ble errors! To guard altogether against such inconveniences, 
Europe cannot supply adequate education ; but means might be 
taken both here and in India to render their occurrence less fre- 
quent; and it is clearly the duty of those who claim despotic power 
over so many millions of their fellow-subjects, to spare no spree 
and no exertion to protect them against the perversion and delay of 
justice, which are the necessary effects of incompetence or igno- 
rance in its ministers. 


‘ The present, says Mr. Miller, ‘is not the time for placing half- 
taught men on the judgment-seat in any part of the world. Briga- 
diers or major-generals are not much respected now, as Chancellors 
in the West Indies ; yet they are just as well qualified to fill such 
stations as a Company's factor or junior merchant is to be con- 
verted from a collector of revenue, which he, perhaps, was the 
week before, into a Zillah Judge, which he becomes the week fol- 
lowing. He ought to be fit for his place when he enters upon it, 
and not become qualified for it when he is about to leave it. The 
administration of justice is not an easy task any where, and Hin- 
doostan is not the place where an uneducated European can attempt 
it most successfully. He must be, to a great degree, a stranger to 
the language, characters, and habits of the people around him; he 
has the astute and often corrupt officers of his court to superintend ; 
the opinions of Mohammedan and Hindoo lawyers to approve or 
reject : he has to determine how far the law of the district is af- 
fected by the Company's regulations ; and, if no native law or writ- 
ten regulations exist, he has to settle in what way the principles 
of natural equity bear upon the dispute between the parties. It is 
apt to be forgotten that the duties of a judge are, or ought to be, 
far more difficult under the Company, than they were under the 
Native Princes. The Company has thought fit to create a regular 
system of law and procedure, both of which till their time were 
unknown in India. This law and procedure must become more 
complicated, as deeds, contracts, and agreements become more 
numerous and the enforcement of them more certain. All this not 
only points out the necessity of rendering the Judges a separate 
body of officers, as they were wisely made by Lord Cornwallis ; but 
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obviously demands from them qualifications which no adequate 
means have yet been taken to furnish.’ 


‘The Native population of British India,’ says Sir Edward Hyde 
East, in his first letter to Lord Eldon, ‘may amount to about fifty 
millions, of whom by far the greater part is under the Bengal Pre- 
sidency. The number of British Judges and Magistrates here to 
dispense justice to this multitude is about 150, dispersed throughout 
an immense area. The execution of so arduous a duty by so 
small a number, being physically impossible, is appalling enough of 
itself. Think, then, how the duty must necessarily be performed 
when the greater number of the administrators are scarcely more 
than boys, having no particular turn or talent for judicial pursuits, 
and without any judicial education or training whatever. I am 
afraid to say more upon the subject, even under the protection of 
your Lordship’s confidence.’ 


Mr. Tytler, who was himself a Judge, describes the way in which 
those gentlemen enter on the performance of their functions in the 
following manner :—‘ Relieved from the trammels of college, no 
inconsiderable portion of the young men lead a life of comparative 
indolence and extravagance, as assistants to collectors and commer- 
cial residents. The rest, entering the judicial line, are burdened 
with the cares and invested with the power attending the office of 
a judge, while as yet they have scarcely one qualiffeation for the 
situation, except the knowledge of the language.’ He afterwards 
adds—‘ Under the present arrangement, although the young civilian 
has attained a competent knowledge both of Persian and Bengalee, 
yet he often finds himself in a wilderness when he enters the court 
atid commences his first cause. He is, in fact, for a while exposed 
to the concealed, but continued, ridicule of his inferior officers. It 
is not likely, indeed, that he should discover this, as the lowest 
Natives around him possess a thorough command of countenance, 
united to the most finished politeness.'* 

‘In Europe,’ says General Leith, ‘a merchant is a trader, and 
the judge a man of the law. The establishment of the Company's 
setvice has not yet arrived, or is not supposed to have arrived, at 
that period when these professions come to be separated and as- 
signed to different classes of servants, who in their early studies are 
to be instructed in those branches of science most suited to the pro- 
fession for whieh they are intended. Men are one day employed 
in the commercial department, the next in the diplomatic line, and 
afterwards find themselves placed upon the Bench. The conse- 
quence is as might be expected ; judicial duties are discharged 
without much intelligence or method. How then can it be a matter 
of surprise to find that the progress of the courts is tardy, judg- 
ments contradictory, and appeals frequent ? There is a vulgar preju- 





* Tytler on India, vol. i., pref. p. 14. /bid., vol. i., p. 62. 
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dice that imputes to a regular establishment of courts of justice 
an occasion of litigation and the prevalence of law-suits. Ex- 
perience has proved how unjustly this opinion is founded. During 
the period that a Mayor's court existed in the different Indian capi- 
tals of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the prevalence of litigation 
was much greater than at present, when men’s rights are assured to 
them by the forms of law, the advantage of a regular bar, and the 
learning and integrity of well-educated judges.’ * 

‘Notonly,’ says Mr. Miller, ‘does it seem meet that those young men 
who are destined for the judicial career should be afforded sufficient 
means of instruction, but also that there should be some trial of the 
bent and extent of their capacity by showing what influence the in- 
struction which they have received has had upon them. This exami- 
nation ought not to be unnecessarily rigorous ; but, if it were of such 
Sort as to be undergone at all times and by all persons, the effect of 
it would be eminently beneficial. The importance of the appoint- 
ments now in the hands of the Directors, would, it is true, be some- 
what reduced; but they would still be abundantly valuable. It is 
quite sufficient for the person in whom the patronage may be vested 
to have the privilege of nominating one promising young man to 
be sent out asa judge, instead of one still abler who might have 
obtained the appointment if it had been open to general competi- 
tion. That a certain number of incompetent or thoughtless young 
men would, by such an ordeal, be deprived of a comfortable provi- 
sion for life, to the loss and disappointment of themselves and their 
relations, is true; and this is the very circumstance which demon- 
strates its utility. Severity, in rejecting a young man unfit to be 
a judge, is mercy towards those over whose persons and properties 
he aspires to sit in judgment. 

* This is not meant to convey any general reflection on the ability 
of the judges in India. An inspection of the two volumes of 
Reports and Memorials, made by the judicial servants of the Com- 
pany, and printed by the Court of Directors, and to which such fre- 
quent reference is made in these pages, proves a certain proportion 
of them to possess a strength of judgment, and an aptitude for ju- 
dicial business and arrangements, which would have done honour 
to any age or country. But the same volumes show that they are 
not all entitled to this high commendation; and none of those 
whose productions are there to be seen are likely to be among the 
most incompetent in the department to which they belong. I rely 
upon the acknowledged principle, which I believe the amplest indi- 
cation of particulars that could be made in this case would only 
confirm, that men will always be pressed into situations for which 
their talents are unfit, unless diligent precaution be taken to ex- 
clude them. That none but young men of first-rate understanding: 





* Leith, p. 98; see also p. 34. 
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shall ever be employed in the administration of justice in India, it 
would be idle to expect, but it surely is not unreasonable to provide 
that they should exhibit proofs of their judicial qualifications, bot’. 
later in life and more decisive in themselves than those which any 
examination now undergone at Haileybury or in India can afford. 
Whether the Directors are prepared for such a change or not, the 
time seems to be fast approaching when no alternative will be left 
them, but either that of selecting their judges from a list of re- 
gularly educated lawyers proposed to them by the officers of the 
Crown, or of bestowing more attention on the natural and acquired 
endowments of those of their own appointment.'* 


Taking leave of the qualifications of the Company's European 
judges, let us now pass on to a consideration of their numbers. 
At present, there are between seventy and eighty separate courts, be- 
‘tween 110 and 120 European judges, and between sixty and 
seventy European Registrars; which last, besides diseharging the 
duties of Registrars, occasionally perform that of judges also. It 
thus appears, that upon 200 Europeans, or thereabouts, all im- 
portant causes devolve, which arise among a population of about 
ninety millions of inhabitants, scattered over a surface of upwards 
of 1,500 miles in length and about as much in breadth, and exhibit- 
ing endless diversities of religion, manners, habits, and institutions, 
The jurisdiction of each Zillah Judge throughout the Presidency of 
Madras, appears to contain on an average from 250,000 to 300,000 
souls.t Each of the Zillahs in Bengal contains from 800,000 to 
1,200,000, That of Rungpore is said to contain the enommous 
amount of two millions and a half. No reasoning or explanation 
can either enfeeble or fortify the inference to be drawn from the 
simple statement of these particulars. Whatever a judge's capacity 
and zeal may be, it is impossible he can accomplish what is here 
demanded of him. Making all allowance for the simplicity which 
pervades the transactions of Eastern society, and the general poverty 
of its population, if the Zillah courts fail to be choked up, it can 
only be because the suitors are absolutely debarred by expense and 
distance from resorting to them. Surely such an order of things is 
neither calculated to secure the honesty and contentment of the 
Company's subjects, nor the prosperity and stability of their Go- 
vernment. Why then, it may be said, is not the number of the 
European courts augmented? Undoubtedly it ought, provided the 
chief part of the judicial business in India is to be conducted by 
European agency, and upon as extensive a scale as may be necessary 
for the adequate dispensation of justice. But European agency is 
not economical. The climate demands many indulgences, and 
vanity and fashion have superadded others, until the resources of 





* Miller, p. 63. 
+ Judicial Selections, vol. ii., p. 153. Miller, p. 67. 
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» it the Company, abundant as they are, can scarcely defray the cost of 
‘ide their original establishment. Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell declares 
ot’) that the salary of each Provincial judge ought to be, at least, 
may thirty-five thousand rupees, or about 3,500/., and that of each of the 
rd. Zillah iudges is now about 2,5001, 
- The whole judicial expense of the three Presidencies is enormous. 

t The charges of that of Madras, exclusive of prisoners and the po- 
the lice, amounted, in the year 1811-12, to no less than 348,262/.,* and 
me that of Bengal, in the year 1809-10, rose to the extraordinary sum 
red of 870,0001. Instead of increasing the number of European courts, 

no fewer than nine Zillah courts were reduced within the Presi- 

an dency of Madras between the 9th of February, 1821, and the 7th 
rs. of March, 1823. Of this reduction, it is true, the Court of Diree- 
e- tors thought proper to express their disapprobation ; but, down to 
nd the date of the very last printed judicial letter which was sent by the 
he Directors to Bengal, they express their inability to make any addi- 
It tion to the number of their European law-officers ; + and, when it is 
m- considered that to discharge the duties now imposed on the judges, 
ut their numbers ought to be at once trebled or quadrupled, it is ob- 
ds vious that all expectation of such reinforcement is absolutely hope- 
it~ less. This, however, is no answer to the complaint against the 
iS. present system of administering justice in India. The Government 
of is not released from its obligation to provide justice ; and, if it cannot 
0 afford Europeans, it is bound to call in speedy and effectual assist- 
to ance from other quarters. 
4 After these extracts from ‘ The Judicial and Revenue Selections,’ 
- and from Mr. Miller, we may be permitted to pause, and to 
e inquire what pretence there is for the assertion so frequently 
iy hazarded by the servants of the Company, that its Government * 
iS has been conducive to the welfare and happiness of the people? 
h On the evidence of their own servants, summed up calmly and 
y impartially by Mr. Miller, they are convicted of wilful, deliberate 
. abuse of the highest trust committed by Parliament to their 
d care, by placing beardless and inexperienced boys upon the seat of 
. justice! Yielding to the persuasions of that corrupt influence Po 
e which is the mainspring of their whole system, they have alienated 
z the affections of the people from the British name, and taught them J 
» to consider the very courts which were established for their protec- * = 
° tion as engines of plunder and oppression. 
yr Not content with raising ignorance and incommpetence to the 
5 bench, their miserable parsimony bas suggested to them a diminu- 
i tion ir, the number of the judges, in the teeth of their own admis- 
, sion that they were not sufficiently numerous to dispose of the ex- . 





isting arrears. ‘The administration of the laws is one of those 












* Papers laid before the House of Commons. 1819. 
+ ‘Judicial and Revenue Selections.’ Vol. iv. p. 35. : 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 20. 21 
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duties of which Lord Grenville said, that ‘they attach on Govern- 
ment, in all its forms, are the price and condition of obedience, sa- 
cred obligations from which no sovereign power can ever be re- 
leased, due from all who exact to all who pay allegiance.’ If the 
Company were to be tried by this principle of reciprocal obligation, 
how long would their dominion continue ? Not one year, we fear- 
lessly assert. England has destroyed the trade and agriculture of 
India ; it has reduced the people to a state of miserable bondage, un- 
paralleled in the annals of the world ; England has introduced no arts 
or institutfons ; England has established no manufactures, erected 
no churches, no hospitals, no schools ; England has built no bridges, 
made no high roads, cut no navigations, dug out no reservoirs, 
Every other conqueror of every other description has left some mo- 
nument of state or beneficence behind him. Were we to be driven 
out of India this day, nothing would remain to tell that it had been 
possessed, during the inglorious period of our dominion, by any 
thing better than the ouran outang or the tiger.* 





Tue Sone or tue Last Barp.t 


Tne sun is blotted from the sky, 

The moon hath lost her brilliancy, 

Its trackless way the wandering star 
Speeds in tegror from afar, 

Roving in the realms of space, 

To seek his once-bright dwelling place. 
Manliness and strength have perished, 
True love long observed and cherished ; 
Wife and husband, sister, brother, 
Father fond, adoring mother, 

All the good that man could boast, 

All he loved and honoured most, 

All have perished, all are gone,— 

The minstrel's art remains alone ; 

Nor want nor pain subdue the fire 
That doth the minstrel’s breast inspire. 
Tt looketh down on joy and sorrow, 
Trusting in a happier morrow ; 

Ever beauteous, ever bright, 

It cheers the deepest gloom of night, 
And sheds a brighter, lovelier ray, 
Upon the cloudless summer day.— 
But it is past, my lay is sung, 

My palsied lute is all unstrung, 

And this last spark of heavenly flame, 
Must seek the spheres from which it came. 





* Vide Burke’s Speech on Mr. Fox’s East India Bill. 
+ From ‘ The Opening of the Sixth Seal, and other Poems.’ 
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Some ParticuLars RESPROTING THE Death OF THE LATE 
Emreror ALEXANDER. 

[The following statement, which we have received from a very respectable quarter, will 
prove interesting, we conceive, to many readers, from its tending to elucidate a recent po- 
litical event of no slight importance—an event which, at one time at least, from the ex- 
traordinary circumstances which immediately followed it, seemed to be involved in a con- 
siderable degree of doubt and mystery.] 

I nave been much surprised to find an opinion very generally pre- 
valent in England, that the late Emperor Alexander was murdered. 
Much as his death might have been desired by the abettors of an ex- 
tensive conspiracy throughout Russia,—though it is well ascertained 
that his assassination was actually decided upon, the volunteer assas- 
sin appointed, and the day fixed for bis destruction,—yet the circum- 
stances of his death were so natural, and the manner of it, even 
supposing him to have been poisoned, so different from that con- 
templated by the conspirators, that not a suspicion arose in Russia 
of any unfairness in his end. It may be supposed, perhaps, that no 
one would dare to express his thoughts on the subject in a country 
every where pervaded by a system of espionage ; but the fact is, 
that, out of Petersburgh, and perhaps Moscow, opinions are in Rus- 
sia most daringly and incautiously expressed. 


I was residing, when the Emperor died, at Odessa, and had the 
means of knowing, from individuals residing at Taganrog, most of 
the circumstances attending his death, and which were indeed very 
simple. Alexander's strength was declining when he left Petersburgh 
for the south of Russia. It is supposed that he left the capital on 
account of some important intelligence being conveyed to the Go- 
vernment, concerning the conspiracy which broke out on the acces- 
sion of Nicholas. That such a conspiracy existed, had been known 
to the Empercr for some time before. He set out for the Crimea 
contrary to the advice of his physicians, who represented to him the 
risk he incurred of catching the fever, which almost invariably at- 
tacks visitors unaccustomed to the climate, at the season when he 
determined to take the journey. He nevertheless persisted in visit- 
ing this province ; and the consequence was, that the fever attacked 
him a few days after his arrival at Taganrog, and finished his ex- 
istence in, I believe, about two weeks. This was, therefore, all in 
the natural course of events. 


Among several similar instances of death occasioned in the same 
way, was one which came under my own observation about the very 
time when Alexander died. A young Englishman, secretary to a 
Russian nobleman, who arrived at Odessa from the Crimea, sickened 
in a few days after, and died in a fortnight of the Crimean fever, in 
spite of the best medical assistance that could be found at Odessa,— 
which, by the by, is indifferent enough. 

Alexander for some time refused to take medicine, and only, when 
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it was too late, yielded to the importunities of the Empress, and of 
his own personal physician, Sir James Wylie, who induced him to 
swallow some unavailing draughts, ‘The Empress was his nurse, and 
Sir James Wylie his physician; they watched him to the last, and 
certainly they could neither wish for, nor have any interest in, his 
death. The melancholy end of the Empress, a few weeks after, was 
hastened by grief and fatigue ; she died at an obscure place, on her 
road to Petersburgh, whither she was going to attend the funeral of 
her husband ; ~ as for Sir James Wylie, he certainly lost much 
of his influence and power at Alexander's decease, and yields now 
in importance to another Englishman who is Court physician, 


For a fortnight after Alexander's death, there was no. official 
ublication of the circumstance. The newspapers were totally silent. 
e knew, indeed, of the Emperor's decease from hearsay, and the 
theatres were directed to be closed by the authorities, but no reason 
was given for the order. This was the only official hint that was 
afforded to the gaping public. We knew we had lost one Emperor, 
but we could form no conjecture who was to succeed him ; and at 
Odessa. a party of quid-nune peasants were clapped into prison for 
speculating in the streets upon the probabilities of who was actually 
head of the state—Constantine or Nicholas, Such are the barba- 
rous despotic fetters which still control the deeds and words of the 
Russians. Then came the farce of proclaiming Constantine Empe- 
ror, and making the whole nation swear fidelity to the sovereign of 
a week. Nicholas played first mountebank, and swore the first oath 
of subjection to his brother's rule. This was called setting a good 
example. Then came Constantine's refusal of the crown ; though, 
to my thinking, he was very loth to let go his p of it. But he 
was at Warsaw, and could not help himself. The farce concluded 
with the tragedy attending the refusal of certain regiments to swear 
the same oath of allegiance to Nicholas, which, a week before, they 
had sworn for Constantine. These non-juring savages * were sig- 
nally punished for their obstanacy ; some thousands were killed on 
the Isaac’s Place, at Petersburgh. I know this from an eye-wit- 
ness, although the official statement limited the number of the slain 
to five hundred. The night succeeding that day of blood was em- 
ployed in getting rid of the corpses, which were literally heaped upon 
the Isaac's Place. They were removed by cart-loads to the out- 
side of the town, and thrown into pits hastily prepared for their 


Teception. 





* I call them savages, for they were, indeed, with the exception of the 
ill-calculating and irresolute ringleaders, brutally ignorant. There was 
acry raised, on the day of the insurrection, of ‘ Constantine and the 
Constitution for ever!’ Several of the crowd inquired what Constitution 
meant; they had never heard of such a person or thing. They were in- 
formed by others, more enlightened, that Constitution was Constantine’s 
wife, and they immediately joined in the conjugal cry ! 















Craprperton's Seconp Expepirion into THe InrerRior oF 
Arrica.* 


Captain CLaprerton made his first journey into the interior of 
Africa in 1823 and 1824. A few months after his return to Eng- 
land in 1825, he set out on this Second Expedition, and proceeded 
by sea to Badagry on the Bight of Benin, under the 3d degree of 
east longitude. He was accompanied by Dr. Dickson, Dr. Morri- 
son, Captain Pearce, and an English servant, Richard Lander, Dr. 
Dickson intending to travel to Soccatoo by a western route, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the party, and went to Dahomey, from 
whence he wrote to the coast announcing his arrival, but was never 
afterwards heard of. Dr. Morrison and Captain Pearce fell victims 
to fevers in the first stage of the journey; and none but Captain 
Clapperton and his servant Lander, with their African guides and 
interpreters, reached what may properly be called the interior of 
the country. The Captain left Badagry on the 7th December, 
1825, travelling about 600 miles north-eastward (without including 
the sinuosities of the road) to Kano, where he first touched the 
line of his former route, and lodged in the house he had occupied 
in 1824. Thence he proceeded 250 miles westward to Soccatoo, 
the residence of the Sultan Bello, which he had also visited in the 


former expedition, and where his active and intrepid spirit was 
destined to close its career. The pestilential influence of the 
climate, aided by disappointment arising from the suspicious and 
unfriendly conduct of the Sultan, undermined the strength of a 
hardy constitution and a powerful frame, and he died in the neigh- 
bourhood of the — we have named on the 13:h of April, 1827, 


sixteen months after his departure from Badegry. His servant 
Lander, with no common share of courage and address, found his 
way back to the coast, bearing with him his papers, a trunk con- 
taining his clothes, and various other articles. His Journal, with a 
register of meteorological observations, a short narrative of Lander's 
return, and a few other documents, form the body of the present 
work. Though he has himself perished, therefore, the result of 
his labours has not been lost ; for his Journal contains a record of 
every thing he saw, and every thing that befel him, to within a few 
weeks of his death. It consists of the Notes he took from day to 
day, intermixed with some general observations on the state of the 
country, and the arts, manners, and character of the people, It 





* Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of Africa, from 
the Bight of Benin to Soccatoo, by the late Commander Clapperton, of 
the Royal Navy. To which is added the Journal of Richard Lander, 
from Kano to the Sea Coast, partly by a more Eastern Route. London, 
1829, 4to. 
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will not be very interesting to general readers, and yet we have re- 
f ; ceived more pleasure from its perusal than the apologetical lan- 
at guage of the editor in the preface led us to expect. The discoveries 
r 4 made are not equal in value to those made in the former journey.; 
i: j but still they are of much importance. 

i 


Central Africa presents two leading objects of research, the one 
belonging to physical, and the other to political geography. The 
first is to discover the course and termination of the Niger, which 
has long been a subject of dispute and speculation; the second to 
ascertain the number, condition, and situation of the different states, 
which occupy the country lying on the north side of that chain of 
mountains which was supposed to pass quite across the continent 
from east to west, about the 8th or 10th parallel. 


To begin with the subject of physical geography—the new facts 
which this volume supplies are of considerable value. In the first 
place, though Captain Clapperton’s observations have established 
the existence of a chuin of mountains in the situation alluded to, 

* they have shown us that it is much lower than was imagined, and 
about 150 miles nearer the coast. Our traveller carried a barometer 
with him, and #rom the register of his daily observations, we obtain 

the most satisfactory ideas respecting the elevation of the country 

m as far as Kano in 12° of north latitude. At the point where he 
crossed the chain, (4° east longitude,) its south side is about 100 
* miles from the coast, and its breadth is about eighty miles. In the 
é pass or valley which led through the chain, the average height of 

































i: the barometer was about 28.7, or one inch lower than at Badagry 
¥ on the coast. The height of the pass may, therefore, be assumed 
+ to be about 900 feet above the sea, and as Clapperton estimates that 
7” the mountains rose generally from 400 to 800 feet above the road, 

F a the entire height of the chain at this place must be about 1,700 

: - feet. This is a much inferior elevation to that of the chief moun- 





tain ridges of Southern Africa. Table Mountain rises about 3,500 
feet above the level of the bay which laves its base; and some of 
the peaks in the interior of the Cape Colony are computed to be 
at least double that height. We have reason to believe, too, that 
this small elevation of the mountains of Central Africa is not 
peculiar to the part of the chain where our traveller crossed it ; for 
on the former journey Major Denham saw mountains in the same 
parallel, but 700 miles farther east, which he estimated to rise only 
1,200 feet above their base, and that base, apparently, was not 
high. The scenery of the mountains is beautiful; they are gene- 
rally wooded, and the valleys are fertile, thickly inhabited, and dili- 
gently cultivated. In the torrid zone, mountains of moderate 
height are invariably the most healthy and desirable places of resi- 
. dence. They, besides, afford better means of defence than level 
open districts ; and hence, where men require protection both from 
a scorching sun, and the lawless habits of their neighbours, the 
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mountains will generally be found to be more populous than the 
plains. We have little doubt that the long ridge alluded to, the 
Gibbel Kumrah, as they were formerly denominated, support a 
greater number of inhabitants than any equal portion of surface in 
Africa. 

The following extracts afford us a lively and interesting view of 
the mountain scenery of Central Africa,and a pleasant glimpse also 
of its good-humoured and hospitable inhabitants : 


‘The approach to the town of Laboo appeared by the moonlight 
quite enchanting, being through an avenue of tall majestic trees, 
with fetish houses placed here and there, and a solitary light burn- 
ing by each.’ 

Further on he observes : 

“Our road lay through winding and beautiful valleys formed by 
rugged and gigantic blocks of granite, which in some places rose to 
the height of six or seven hundred feet above the valleys in which 
we travelled. Sometimes the valley is not a hundred yards broad, 
at others it may widen out to half a mile ; in one place we had to 
travel over a wide mountain plain. The soil is rich, but shallow, 
except alongside the fine streams of water whigh run through the 
valleys, where large tall trees were growing; the sides of the moun- 
tains are bare except in the crevices, which are filled with stunted 
trees and shrubs. ‘The valleys are well cultivated, and planted with 
corn, yams, &c.’ 

‘ The country from Erawa to Chaki was well planted and thickly 
inhabited, till we entered the last-mentioned mountains, which were 
more broken than those we had hitherto passed, and appeared as if 
some great convulsion of nature had thrown the immense masses 
of granite into wild and terrific confusion. The road through this 
mountain pass was grand and imposing, sometimes rising almost 
perpendicularly, and then descending in the midst of rocks into deep 
dells ; then winding beautifully round the side of a steep hill, the 
rocks above overhanging us in fearful uncertainty. In every cleft 
of the hills, wherever there appeared the least soil, were cottages, 
surrounded by small plantations of millet, yams, or plaintains, giving 
a beautiful variety to the rude scenery. The road continued rising, 
hill above hill, for at least two miles, until our arrival at the large 
and populous town of Chaki, situated on the top of the very highest 
hill. On every hand, on the hills, on the rocks, and crowding on 
the road, the inhabitants were assembled in thousands ; the women 
welcoming us with holding up their hands, and chanting choral songs, 
and the men with the usual salutations and every demonstration of 
joy. The caboceer was seated on the outside of his house, sur- 
rounded by his ladies, his singing men angysinging women, his 
drums, fifes, and gong-gongs.’ 

We find from the barometrical observations, that the surface of 
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the country northward never descended below the level of the valleys 
in the chain, but rather rose as he advanced inward. On the bariks 
of the Quorra, (Niger,) and at Katunga, in its vicinity, the observa- 
tions indicate a height of 1,100 or 1,200 feet above the sea; and at 
Guari, 200 ; and at Kano, 300 miles beyond the river, the height 
seems to be from 1,500 to 1,600 feet, The interior of Africa, 
therefore, from the Gibbel Kumrah to the neighbourhood of Tripoli, 
may be considered as a plateau, elevated from 1,000 to 2,000 feet 
above the ocean. 

But what about the Niger? Is the problem as to its termination 
solved? We answer, No! though this journey has greatly 
strengthened the opinion of those who assign it a southward course 
to the. Bight of Benin. Mr. Clapperton has traced it to Funda, in 
the latitude of 8° 20’, within 220 miles of the coast. Here it is only 
70 miles from a river, falling into the Gulf of Guinea, and marked 
in our older maps as the river Benin. The two point so exactly in 
the same direction, that if either were prolonged, it would meet the 
other. Is not the probability great, then, that they are the same 
river? It is true, as the editor of the Travels observes, that the 
intervening space of seventy miles is occupied by mountains ; bit 
if we may trust the map, the river Benin has been traced from the 
sea almost across the chain; and according to Clapperton’s obser- 
vations with the barometer, the bed of the Quorra or Niger at 
Comie, where he crossed it, was nearly 1,200 feet above the sea, or 
800 feet higher than the road by which he crossed the mountains. 
It did not, therefore, need a valley quite so lowas that by which he 
travelled, to find its way to the Bight of Benin. We know, too, 
that the waters in the interior of a country generally, or rather uni- 
versally, seek their way to the ocean through the lowest part of the 
barrier that confines them. We think, then, it will puzzle the editor 
to discover why as low a valley across the chain should not be found 
in the longitude of 7 deg. as in that of 4 deg. ; and why, since a 
valley existed, opening to the coast 200 or 300 feet lower than the 
river's bed in the interior, the diluvial currents of early times which 
cleared out the present river courses, did not chvose this valley rather 
than proceed eastward to the Lake Tchad, or the Nile, Every 
thing, in short, is in favour of the course to the sea, except the 
vague accounts delivered down by the ancient geographers ; for 
Strabo, Pliny, Mela, Ptolemy, and, we believe, Edrisi and Leo, all 
describe the Gir and the Niger as either losing themselves in the 
interior, or pursuing their course to the Nile. 

Supposing the Quorra to be the Niger, and to join the sea at Be- 
nin, it is amusing to observe how it has shrunk in its dimensions, 
when we consider it in reference to the notions which the ancients 
entertained. Its whole course, as now known, is about 1,800 miles 
in length, and the distance between its spring and its estuary is but 
1,000 miles. Now, the old Mauritanean king, Juba, who was quoted 
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as an authority by the Roman writers, held that it rose in the north- 
ern parts of Morocco, within 300 miles of the Straits of Gibraltar ; 
that it formed a lake named Nilis ; that, after leaving this lake, it 
sank under ground, then re-appeared, then sank a second time, and 
crossed the desert by a subterranean course of twenty days’ journey. 
On emerging, it first divided Africa from Ethiopia, then flowed 
through a part of the latter country abounding in forests and wild 
beasts, and finally became the Astapus, or western branch of the 
Nile. Thus, according to Juba, it flowed round nearly all that was 
then known of the African continent, and had a course of 5,000 
miles in length. The later writers abridged its length considerably ; 
Ptolemy especially, whose notices respecting the Gir and the Niger 
have served as the foundation of modern maps down to the present 
day. It should be mentioned, to Juba’s eredit, that his wild hypo- 
thesis was deduced, with some sagacity, from facts in natural his- 
tory. ‘The Mauritanean river, which he regarded asthe source of 
the Nile, had a periodical rise at the same time with the latter ; like 
it, had cataracts, bred the same species of fish, and, in particular, 
nourished the crocodile, which was then believed to be peculiar to 
the river of Egypt. 

The political state of the districts through which Captain Clap- 
perton passed is extremely similar to that of the countries he visited 
on his former journey. From the sea-coast to the great desert, the 
territory is divided into negro kingdoms from 100 to 200 miles in 
diameter, which are ruled by despots, who keep large seraglios, and 
make slaving expeditions into each other's territories. ‘The people 
are good-humoured, kind, and honest, fond of music and dancing, 
and, in fact, great children, When a king or chief got a present/of 
a sword or a shawl from Clapperton, he would leap, run, and ¢aper, 
like an overjoyed schoolboy. Their honesty is attested by the se- 
curity with which our unprotected traveller was able to carry with 
him, over a space of one thousand miles, so many articles which 
must have appeared desirable to them. The country is well culti- 
vated, but the greater part of the labour is performed by the women. 
Doura or guinea corn, millet, yams, maize, indigo, potetoes, and in 
some places rice, are produced in considerable quantities. The arts 
in which they are most expert are, dyeing, weaving, and the manu- 
facture of pottery. The loom and shuttle are like ours, but the warp 
is only about four inches broad. Their houses are round huts,,built 
of sun-dried bricks, and roofed with thatch ; and the mansion of a 
great man consists merely of six or eight such huts, joined by walls, 
so as to inclose an area. Large cities, containing from 5,000 to 
50,000 inhabitants, are numerous, and are always surrounded with 
brick walls about twenty feet high. In one case, Clapperton found 
a city protected by natural ramparts of a peculiar kind, formed by 
a creeping, briar-like evergreen, which first climbs the trees, and 
then descends to the ground like curtains, and constitutes a thick 
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and matted fence, impenetrable to every thing but a snake. The 
warlike arms used are bows and arrows, fours spears, and shields, 
and a very few muskets, Sultan Bello having only forty muskets in 
his army of 50,000 men. The religion of the people is partly Pa- 
ganism and partly a loose Mobammedanism, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the professors of the latter are the most intolerant. They 
are addicted to gaming, and both men and women intoxicate them- 
selves with palm wine, and another fermented drink, called bouza. 
The slaves are more numerous than the free population, but we do 
not credit the statement of an inhabitant of Kano, that the propor- 
tion is as thirty to one! These Africans had the greater merit in 
treating our traveller kindly, as they believe that the white men eat 
human flesh. The hours of labour are short, and methods are used 
to give toil the character of a frolic, as Cobbett expresses it. At one 
place, Clapperton found bands of male and female slaves, who were 
carrying water to masons, singing in chorus, and attended by per- 
sons playing on flutes and drums. 

Our traveller visited the place where Mungo Park lost his life in 
a fray with the natives, of which he got many circumstantial ac- 
counts, agreeing generally in the details. It was at Boussa, on the 
Niger, under the tenth parallel. It is melancholy to think that this 
adventurous traveller, after performing a perilous journey of, two 
thousand miles, perished when his object was so nearly attained, 
for, at Boussa, he was only three hundred miles from the sea-coast 
in the Gulf of Guinea. Captain Clapperton made eager inquiry after 
his papers, but could not recover them. Horneman, another intelligent 
traveller, who had performed a still longer journey, from Egypt, 
perished near the same spot. 

In ‘ The Quarterly Review,’ just published, we find that the 
writer of the article on this work (Mr. Barrow, we presume) still 
thinks that the Quorra, instead of flowing southward to the Bight 
of Benin, turns east and joins the Shary, which falls into the Lake 
Tchad; and he reinforces this conclusion by the high authority of 
Major Rennell. His arguments, which rest entirely on the testimony 
of Africans, have produced no change in our opinion. But contro- 
versy will soon be at an end, for a short run of 250 miles along the 
river Benin to Funda will settle the question ; and our new settle- 
ment at Fernando Po will afford great facilities for performing such 
a journey. 

In the foregoing sketch, we have availed ourselves of the aid of 
a very intelligent writer in ‘ The Scotsman,’ whose judicious obser- 
vations are well deserving of a more permanent channel of circula- 
tion than the columns of a provincial newspaper. We conclude with 
the traveller's curious account of a dramatic entertainment which he 
witnessed while on a visit to the King of Youriba : 

‘It is the custom, during the time that the caboceers from the 
different towns remain on their visit to the king, to act plays or 
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pantomimes, or whatever they may be called. I shall attempt a 
description of the one I saw to-day. The place chosen for this 
pastime is the king’s park, fronting the principal door where his 
majesty usually sits. A fetish house occupies the left side; to the 
south are two very romantic and large blocks of granite, by the 
side of which is an old withered tree. On the east are some beau- 
tiful shady trees ; and on the north his majesty’s house, from whence 
he views the scene. In the centre are two beautiful clumps of 
trees ; in one of which is a tall fan-palm, overlooking the whole 
area, a space that may include some seven or eight hundred yards 
square. Under these clumps of trees were seated the actors, dressed 
in large sacks, covering every part of the body; the head most fan~ 
tastically decorated with strips of rags, damask silk, and cotton, of 
as many glaring colours as it was possible. The king's servants 
attended to keep the peace, and to prevent the crowd from break- 
ing into the square in which the actors were assembled. Musicians 
also attended with drums, horns, and whistles, which were beaten 
and blown without intermission. 


‘ The first act consisted of dancing and tumbling in sacks, which 
they performed to admiration, considering they could not see, and 
had not the free use of their feet and hands. ‘The second act con- 
sfsted in catching the boa constrictor: first, one of the sack-men 
came in front and knelt down on his hands and feet; then came 
out a tall majestic figure, having on a head-dress and miasque which 
baffles all description: it was of a black glossy colour, sometimes 
like a lion couchant over the crest of a helmet; at another like a 
black head with a large wig: at every turn he made it change its 
appearance. This figure held in its right hand a sword, and by its 
superior dress and motions appeared to be the director of the scene, 
for not a word was spoken by the actors. The manager, as I shall 
call the tall figure, then came up to the man who was lying in the 
sack ; another sack-dancer was brought in his sack, who by a wave 
of the sword was laid down at the other's head or feet ; he having 
unsown the end of both sacks, the two crawled into one. There 
was now great waving of the manager's sword ; indeed I thought 
that heads were going to be taken off, as all the actors were 
assembled round the party lying down ; but in a few minutes they 
all cleared away except the manager, who gave two or three 
flourishes with his sword, when the representation of the boa con- 
strictor began. The animal put its head out of the bag in which it 
was contained, attempting to bite the manager; but at a wave of 
the sword it threw its head in another direction to avert the blow ; 
it then began poe to creep out of the bag, and went through 
the motions of a snake in a very natural manner, though it appeared 
to be rather full in the belly; opening and shutting its mouth, 
which I suspect was the performer's two hands, in the most natural 
manner imaginable. The length of the creature was spun out to 
about fourteen feet; and the colour and action were well repre- 
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sented by a covering of painted cloth, imitating that of the boa. 
After following the m r round the park for some time, and at- 
tempting to bite him, whieh he averted by a wave of the sword, a 
sign was made for the body of actors to come up; when the mana- 

approaching the tail, made flourishes with his sword as if hack- 
ie at that part of the body. The snake gasped, twisted up, and 
seemed as if in great torture ; and wher nearly dead, it was shoul- 
dered by the masked actors, still gasping and making attempts to 
bite; but was carried off in triumph to the fetish house. 

* The third act consisted of the white devil. The actors havin 
retired to some distance in the back ground, one of them was le 
in the centre, whose sack falling gradually down, exposed a white 
head, at which all the crowd gave a shout, that rent the air; they 
appeared, indeed, to enjoy the sight, as the perfection of the actor's 
art. ‘The whole body was at last cleared of the incumbrance of the 
sack, when it exhibited the appearance of a human figure cast in 
white wax, of the middle size, miserably thin, and starved with cold. 
It frequently went through the motion of taking snuff, and rubbing 
its hands ; when it walked, it was with the most awkward gait, tread- 
ing as the most tender-footed white man would do in walking bare- 
footed, for the first time, over new frozen ground. The spectators 
often appealed to us, as to the excellence of the performance, and 
entreated that I would,look and be attentive to what was going on. 
I pretended to be fully as much pleased with this caricature of a 
white man as they could be, and certainly the actor burlesqued the 
part to admiration. This being concluded, the performers all re- 
tired to the fetish house. Between each act, we had choral songs 
by the king's women, in which the assembled crowd joined their 


voices.’ — Pp, 53—56. 





Causres or Crime 1n Inp1a, AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR 
PREVENTION. 


Many of the greatest crimes in India may be traced to the follow- 
ing causes, viz. gaming, drinking, and a regular system of high- 
way robbery, patronised and protected by the Zemindars. Blood- 
shed is also sometimes occasioned by accidental quarrels, arising 
from disputes about landed property ; but, as the regulations of Go- 
vernment become better understood, and the rights of individuals 
are more clearly ascertained, the crimes arising from the latter cause 
will graduaily cease. 

Gaming and drinking are vices which chiefly prevail in large and 

us towns, to which those who are too idle and too lazy to earn 
a livelihood by honest industry, resort from the country round, in 
hopes of gaining a subsistence by easier means. Gaming is their 
first resource, and this vice leads to drinking spirits, to the use of 
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intoxicating drugs, to debauchery of other kinds, particularly with 
women, and ultimately to theft, robbery, and murder. 


There is another description of offenders who are born and 
brought up in large towns, and who at an early age become ad- 
dicted to drinking and the use of intoxicating drugs, attach them- 
selves to prostitutes, and are led into expenses beyond their means, 
To enable them to support this extravagant course of debauchery, 
they take to theft and robbery, and frequently associate in parties or 
gangs, of ten, twelve, or fifteen, and carry on their depredations in 
concert. ‘These parties or gangs of robbers usually contrive to ob- 
tain the secret protecticn of some individual belonging to the police, 
who, in return for being admitted to share largely in their plunder, 
assists in preventing their apprehension, and in screening them from 
detection and punishment. 

To prevent the perpetration of offences in large and populéus 
towng and their vicinity, it appears to be necessary, first, to prohibit 
geming of every description most strictly ; secondly, to prohibit the 
sale of spirits and intoxicating drugs of all kinds, under severe and 
heavy penalties. These prohibitions, with a strict and vigilant 
superintendance of the police, it is hoped, would soon put a stop, in a 

degree, to offences which originate in.gaming, drinking, and 
ebauchery. 

If the Daroghas and other Natives employed in the police depart+ 
ment, were to be selected from the Native officers and sepoys trans- 
ferred tothe invalid establishment from the military branch of the ser- 
vice, it iz probable that the duties of that department would be faith- 
y conducted, and with more vigilance and effect than at present, 

e men, bred up in habits of subordination and obedience, would 
execute such orders as they received from the magistrate with mote 
promptitude, exactness, and energy, than any other description of 
people that could be employed. They have a character, as old 
soldiers of approved fidelity, to maintain with a high degree of pro- 
fessional pride ; and if any description of Natives are to be trusted, 
(as we think they ought to be,) these men surely have good claims 
upon our confidence. The situation to them would be comfortable, as 
they would enjoy the half-pay of their rank in addition to the police 
pay. The adoption of this measure would strengthen and confirm 
the attachment and fidelity of the military class of Native subjects 
to Government, by opening a new source of advantage and benefit 
to those who were no longer capable of performing the active daties 
of their profession, as well as release Government of a part'of the 
heavy burthen arising from the invalid establishment. 

The other class of people who disturb the peace of the country, 
under the countenance and protection of the Zemindars, took their 
rise at an early period in the history of Hindoostan ; for we find in 
the regulations of the Mogul Government, framed by the great 
Akbar, that the Zemindars were held strictly responsible for all 
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thefts and robberies committed within their zemindaries. Since the 
fall of the Mogul empire, almost every chief and every Zemindar 
of any consequence, has, according to his means and opportunity, 
maintained in his service parties of armed men for the purpose of 
robbing and plundering on the highways, and shared with them in 
the spoils agreeably to fixed regulations. The Mahratta chiefs had, 
till a recent period, their Pindaries, their Grassuas, and their Bills ; 
and the late Hyder Ally and Tippoo Sultan had their Looties to let 
loose on the neighbouring countries to rob and plunder them ; while 
the Zemindars of the Dooab had their Mohwatties and other de- 
scriptions of thieves in their service, for robbing and plundering on 
the roads; nor has this system of brigandage entirely ceased, 
although they are now obliged to practise it with more caution and 
circumspection than formerly. 

To eradicate the offences arising from this cause, it would be ne-~ 
cessary, in the first instance, to reduce the power of some half inde- 
pendent Zemindars in the Dooab, to a level with the other Zemin- 
dars and inhabitants of the country, and render them subservient to 
the laws and regulations of Government, in like manner as all other 
subjects; for, until this is done, thieves and robbers will always 
find shelter in their forts, till they have an opportunity of effecting 
their escape beyond the frontier, and, when the business blows 
over and is forgotten, will return to commit again fresh depre- 
dations. 

The principal places which at present afford shelter to thieves and 
robbers, are Hattras, Moorsan, Ayah, and Sudhanna, When these 
and some other places in the Dooab are properly subjected to the 
authority of the magistrate, a regulation rendering responsible the 
Zemindars for the full value of all property robbed or stolen within 
their zemindaries, conformably to the Mogul institutions, if strictly 
enforced, would most effectually put a stop to all offences of this 
nature. 

To those imperfectly acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the people this regulation may appear hard ; but such, in reality, is 
not the case. Those who rob on the highways are generally well 
known, and have accomplices in almost every village in the quarter 
where they are in the habit of committing their depredations, with 
whom they deposit the spoil in case of a pursuit ; in which event the 
Zemindar usually takes the lion's share. It being his interest, then, 
to countenance robbery, as long as there is no responsibility attached 
to him, he will, of course, continue it ; but make him responsible 
and you change his situation entirely, as it then becomes his inte- 
rest to prevent robbery and detect the robbers ; and, as no stranger 
can enter any village belonging to his zemindary without his know- 
ledge, the apprehension of suspected persons, who could not give a 
distinct and satisfactory account of themselves, would at once put a 
stop to robberies of every description. 

WwW. 
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State oF SLAVERY IN THE Maoririvs. 


In the last Number of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ we offered some 
remarks on the conduct of the Jamaica Planters, in contumaciously 
refusing to adopt, in their Slave Code, the ameliorations recom- 
mended by his Majesty's Government and by the voice of the 
British nation.* We turn now to the eastward to survey the state of 
Slavery in the Mauritius,—that beautiful island of the Indian Ocean, 
with the name of which we were wont, in our younger years, to asso- 
ciate so many pleasing and romantic ideas, from its being the scene 
of St. Pierre’s pathetic tale of ‘ Paul and Virginia ;\—but which, 
now that the illusions of fiction are withdrawn, seems destined to be 
in future chiefly remembered from its having been the foul and 
abhorred scene of a long series of almost incredible cruelties, and 
of cold-blooded, grinding oppressions, inflicted by the white inha- 
bitants upon multitudes of innocent Africans, torn from théir native 
country by every mode of treachery and violence, and literally 
worked to death under the lash, to glut the sordid avarice of their 
inhuman taskmasters. If this be strong language, it is but too well 
warranted by the facts of the case, which we now proceed to sub- 
mit to our readers: And first, a few words as to the state of the 
law. 

The slave laws of the Mauritius have recently been rendered ac- 
cessible by being called for in the House of Commons, and ordered 
to,be printed in July, 1828. They are contained in the Parlia- 
mentary document, No. 526, of last session ; and it appears that 
until last year the whole slave code of this colony was comprised 
in an edict of the King of France, issued in 1723, and revived and 
modified by a decree of the local government of September, 1767. 
Of this code it is sufficient here to remark that, like similar slave 





* Since we printed the article referred to, we have learned that the Ja- 
maica Legislature, which met for its annual deliberations in the month of 
November last, was called upon to re-consider the new consolidated 
slave law, with a view to modify those objectionable enactments for 
which it received his Majesty’s disallowance. It was, however, secpnaee. 
without a single alteration; and when sent back from the Council, with 
amendments embracing the modifications urged by Government, was 
still, in defiance of the wishes of Ministers, pertinaciously re-enacted 
in the identical words in which it was originally passed. Eventually the 
Council yielded to the obstinacy of the House of Assembly; but the 
Governor, from a sense of what was due, not only to the claims of justice 
and humanity, but to the authority under which he acted, rejected the 
bill. The case of contumacy, therefore, for which the Parliament, 
according to Mr. Canning’s proposal, was to wait, before it should resort 
to the last remedy,—that of exercising its paramount jurisdiction over 
the Colonial Legislatures,—is surely at length sufficiently demonstrated 
by the incurable obstinacy and presumption of the slave-holders. 
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laws of most other European colonies, it was, as a whole, extremely 
severe and oppressive; and while it armed the master with abso- 
lute power over the slave, afforded to the slave no effectual 
protection, scarcely even the shadow of protection, against its 
abuse.* Such was the character of the Mauritius slave law at the 
time when the island came into the possession of England. From 
that time to the end of 1826, a period of sixteen years, with a single 
exception, no modification of it took place. This single excep- 
tion consisted in an ordinance issued by Sir Lowry Cole, on the 
13th of December, 1826, to regulate the weight of the chains which 
masters are authorised by the existing laws to fasten upon their 
slaves at their own discretion. But we shall find an opportunity 
hereafter to revert more particularly to what has been effected, or 
professed to have been effected, by the several English Governors 
of the Mauritius towards the amelioration of the old French code. 
Our present object is to examine the practical operation of the slave 
system in this colony,—where, in point of fact, all laws, divine or 
human, which had any tendency to restrain the despotic power or 
criminal passions of the slave-owners, or to interpose the shield 
of justice or the voice of mercy in defence of their wretched bond- 
men, have been audaciously set at nought. 


Most of our readers who have attended to the debates in Parlia- 
ment on the subject of our slave colonies, will recollect that the 
state of slavery at the Mauritius has been, during the last two or 
three years, repeatedly alluded to in terms of severe reprobation, 
especially by Mr. Fowell Buxton, the eloquent and intrepid successor 
of Mr. Wilberforce in the House of Commons as the champioff of 
the abolition cause. The unfortunate condition, however, of the 
slaves in this colony has been hitherto considered by the public in 
general, as a point of secondary importance to that of the effectual 
suppression of the illicit slave traffic, which, during the whole course 
of Sir Robert Farquhar’s administration, is now known to. have 
existed to an enormous and most destructive extent, and which, in 
spite of the more energetic exertions of his successors, has not yet, 
it.is suspected, been utterly put down. But it now appears that the 
Anti-Slavery Society, at the same time that they were exposing to 
merited opprobrium the shameful and felonious infractions of the 
Abolition Act, were also collecting a mass of most important evi- 


dence illustrative of the deplorable condition of the slaves in this re- 


mote, and (so far as humanity is concerned) most scandalously ne- 


-glected ny. ‘This mass of information, obtained, as we are in- 


d, by the careful examination of not fewer than three hundred 
witnesses, independently of a large portion of official and documen- 








* This code may be found fully detailed in the Parliamentary Pa 
above referred to, (No. 526, of 1828); a correct abstract of it is also 
contained in ‘ The Anti-Slavery Reporter,’ No. 42. 
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tary evidence to the same effect, has been printed and circulated by 
the Society within the last two months, in a very condensed, but 
clear and perspicuous, form ; and, as we consider the subject worthy 
of the most serious attention of every man who has at heart the 
honour of our country, the character of our beneficent religion, or 
the cause of our common humanity, we now proceed to. incorporate 
the greater part of this appalling statement into our pages, believing 
that it is not likely to meet the eye of the majority of our readers, 
especially in the colonies, in such a complete shape through any 
other channel. 


‘ Progress of Population in the Mauritius. 


‘ We shall begin with an attempt, though it must of necessity be 
an imperfect one, to ascertain the probable extent of the destruc- 
tion of human life which has been regularly proceeding in this 
colony. We might here produce the testimony of numerous 
living witnesses ; but this, though strong and decisive, would neces- 
sarily be too vague for our purpose. At present, therefore, we 
shall confine ourselves to the less disputable evidence of statistical 
returns. 

‘ By a report from Sir Robert Barclay, the collector of the inter- 
nal taxes, dated November 29, 1823, it appears that the slave popu- 
lation of the district of Port Louis amounted, in 1922, to 7,456 
males and 3,669 females ; in all, 11,125.* By a return of the inter- 
ments of slaves occurring in the same district, during the years 1815 
to 8820 inclusive, the number of deaths amounted to 6,565, being 
nearly at the rate of one death yearly in every ten or eleven persons, 
or about ten per cent. of deaths per annum; the ordinary mortality 
of Europe being not more than an average, on all ages, of from two 
to three per cent. per annum. 

* Now it has never been asserted, that there is any thing unfa- 
vourable to negro life in the climate of the Mauritius generally, or 
of the Port Louis district in particular. The contrary, indeed, may 
be proved by the returns of the whole free black and coloured po- 
pulation of the island during nearly the same period, viz. from 1816 
to 1821 inclusive. The average of the population of this class for 
those years was 11,061.¢ The annual average mortality during 
the same six years was 295, being one in 37 er 38, or about 
2 2-3ds per cent. 

‘On nearly the same number of slaves, however, in the district of 
Port Louis, the annual rate of mortality was 1094, being littie less 
than four times that of the free population of the colony. And, sup- 
posing the same rate of mortality to extend over the whole slave 
population of the island, we shall have, as the result, not less than 





* Parliamentary Papers of May 30, 1825, No. 361. 
+ See Parliamentary Papers of March 4, 1823. No. 89, p. 127. 
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about 7,000 deaths annually, or about 126,000 deaths in the eighteen 
years we have possessed the island; a mortality nearly equal to 
killing off the whole of the slaves existing at any one time twice 
told; a number equal to which must have been supplied by means 
of importations, and by the consequent accumulation of the well- 
known atrocities from which alone such importations could be 
obtained. 

‘A farther proof of the dreadful extent of the mortality prevailing 
among the slaves in this colony, may be drawn from the case of the 
estate of Bel Ombre, belonging to Mr. Telfair, the private Secretary 
of Sir Robert Farquhar, and the humane treatment of the slaves on 
which estate Sir Robert, who was himself a constant visitor upon 
it, highly extolled in the House of Commons, representing it as a 
pattern for good management, and one of the best regulated in the 
island. Now, even on this well-regulated estate, the decrease 
appears, from authentic documents, to have amounted annually to 
about 12 per cent. The return for 1819 gives 64 deaths and 12 
births on a population of 378, being an actual decrease of 52, or 
132 per cent. ; and the return of 1825 gives 55 deaths and 16 
births on a population of 372, being an actual decrease of 39, or 
103 per cent.; or, on an average of the two periods, a decrease of 12 
per cent.* The mortality in the first year was as high as I7 per 
cent., and in the second as high as 15 pef cent., being an average 
of 16 per cent. 7 

* Now, if this was the mortality on one of the best regulated 
estates, what must it have been throughout the whole island? “And 
what must have been the continued extent of importations indis- 
pensably required to maintain, as has been done in the face of this 
decrease, a population numerically almost undiminished ? But, even 
if we were to deduct from this fair but frightful estimate a fourth, 
or a third, or even a half, enough will remain to prove the terrible 
effects of that system of coercion and privation, by which the slaves 
are in this colony worked and starved to death ; and the unspeaka~ 
ble atrocity of those wholesale murders which this country con- 
tinues to tolerate, but which no man, who has not the heart of 
a demon, can even think of without emotions of indignation and 
horror. 

* And it was in the face of many of these facts, then accumulated 
at the Colonial office, and in despite of the loudest protestations 
and remonstrances, on the part of those who believed, but were not 
then in a capacity absolutely to prove, the enormities since brought 
to light, that Government proposed, and Parliament consented, to 
give, by fiscal encouragement and protection, an increased impulse 
to the cruel and sanguinary cupidity of the planters, or rather 





* Parliamentary Papers of May 1, 1827, No. 285, pp. 34—39. 
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pirates of the Mauritius. Is not this a national crime of the very 
deepest dye ? 

‘ The whole community have of late had their feelings violently 
and universally excited by a series of acts of cold, calculating, deli- 
berate, and bloody-minded ferocity, which have been judicially 
brought to light at Edinburgh ; and no man, who has a single 
spark of humanity in his frame, can view them in all their dimen- 
sions of iniquity without a thrill of horror, But if, even to these 

ing discoveries, we were to add the deeds of Corder and 
Thurtell, and of the inurderers of Marr and Williamson, combining 
with them all the murders which, during the last twenty years, have 
called down the vengeance of British law on their perpetrators ; we 
doubt whether this collective mass of crime would be found greater 
than the regular, business-like, daily march, for a like period, of 
that system, which, on many estates as well-ordered as Bel Ombre, 
steadily proceeds, for ends equally sordid, in so torturing and mur- 
dering, inch by inch, the cultivators of their soil, as that one in ten 
shall be regularly slaughtered, every year, to glut the cupidity of 
their savage owners. Wherein do the unflinching and resolute ad- 
ministrators of such a system morally differ from the smooth- 
tongued and remorseless villain who, in Edinburgh, is now about to 
suffer the penalty of the law? They differ only, as it appears to 
us, in the deeper malignity and more heartless barbarity of their 
corduct. And yet, under all the circumstances of the case, are 
not their crimes ours ? Are we not partakers in their guilt ?* 





* While this sheet is passing through the press, another ‘ Reporter’ 
issued by the Anti-Slavery Society forthe present month, (February,) has 
reached us, containing further proofs of the enormous destruction of 
human life in this colony, and of the continuance, to a very recent date, 
of large importations of new slaves. These additional proofs are derived 
from an examination of the official returns, printed by order of Parlia- 
ment, of the population of the island during the six years elapsing from 
the Ist of January, 1821, to the close of 1826. The following are the 
results as given in the summary issued by the Society: 

* The free black, and coloured population of the Mauritius is stated 
as follows: Ist of January, 182], 6 121 males, 6,939 females, in all, 
13,060 ; Ist of January, 1826, 7,155 males, 7,970 females, in all, 15,125 ; 
showing an increase of 2,065; from which, if 444, the number of manu- 
missions in that time, be deducted, it leaves an increase of 1,621 by 
natural means, being at the rate of upwards of two per cent. per 
annum. The births, however, in those years are given as 3,450, the 
deaths as only 1,460, leaving an excess of births over deaths of 1,990, 
which, if correct, would exhibit a still higher rate of increase, amounting 
to two two-thirds per cent. per annum. 

‘There is also an enumeration of the slave population, for the six 
years in question, which betrays some very strange facts. The total 
amounts of the successive years, beginning with 1821, are jas follows: 
66,162; 63,099; 63,076 ; 65,037; 63,432; 62,588. If any dependence 
could be placed on these returns, and if we could assume that there had 
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B% But it is time to come to particulars. We have dwelt hitherto 
in generals. Our first illustration shall be taken from the estate 
already mentioned—Bel Ombre. We have now before us some 
lengthened details respecting Mauritius slavery in general, and this 
plantation in particular, of which we shall merely give the outline. 
The period to which they refer is the years 1821 and 1822. 


‘ General Treatment of Slaves in the Mauritius. 


“Over night his food was usually delivered out to each slave for 
the following day. It commonly consisted of three pieces of baked 
manioc (cassada) of the size and appearance of muffins, and which, 
in the Mauritius, go by the name of “ Manioc Cakes.” This food 





been no importations, the irregularities would still be very extraordinary. 
On this point light may be thrown hereafter. In the details of the above 
enumeration, however, we have, as it appears to us, clear and irrefraga- 
ble presumptions of a frightful waste of human life, and of the continu- 
ance of large importations. In 1821 the males amounted to 58,634, the 
females at to 7,528; in 1822 the males were 55,878, the females 
7,221; in 1823 the males were 57,134, the females 7,903; in 1825 the 
males were 50,788, the females 12,644; in 1826 the males were 53,682, 
the females 8,906. 

* Now, in 1815, by actual registry, the numbers were 56,684 males, and 
30,668 females, being a little less than ¢vo males to one female; but in 
1821 the proportion was cight males to one female, yarn little in the 
following years from this proportion, except in 1825, when, all at once, _ 
we have an increase of 5,249 females, which number is as suddenly de- 
creased in 1826 by 3,738. In no possible way, we apprehend, can 
singular and anomalous appearances be accounted for, but on the bypo- 

is of an immense mortality and an immense importation. If the 
0,668 females of 1815 were really reduced to 7,528 in 1821, the mor. 
, independent of births, and even supposing no women to have been 
imported, must have amounted to 23,140 females in those six years; and 
supposing a proportionate number of deaths to have taken oles among 
the 56,694 males, it would have amounted to about 42,000, making a 
total mortality of upwards of 65,000 human beings in six years. We 
admit there may be some fallacy in these returns, which we had not seen 
en the last Re was published. Still it is for those who have fur- 
ed such appalling data to give us the key to them, and to tell us how 
he sudden increase of women in 1825, and the other phenomena, are to 
be explained, We look with much anxiety to the steps which Govern- 
ent shall take respecting the Mauritius. We may regard it as 

at under the anomalies we have pointed out, a mass of horrors, of 
which this country has, as yet, no conception, will be found hidden. 

nd yet it was to this colony, this Mauritiu human slaughter 

in that very year of 1825, the Government and Parliament of E, 

d persisted, in spite of every remonstrance, by relieving the sugar of 
the Mauritius from the protecting duty which they continued to levy on 
thé free-grown sugar of India, to give a new stimulus to the growth of 
sugar in that colony, and to that multiplication of murders in which 
* Tae not fail to issue. The case must be searched into. It is a case 
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is described not only as unpalatable, and also unsatisfying in its 
nature, but as extremely insufficient in quantity, more especially 
when the continuity and intensity of the labour exacted from the 
slaves is Pareerrine! ; the day’s allowance being often barely enough 
fora single good meal. It was prepared tehand in order to 
save the time which it would require to prepare it if it were given 
to the slaves in its raw state, and because it became less necessary 
to allow them a cessation of labour in order to their eating it. It 
might be eaten while they continued at work. ‘This wretched and 

aliment was eked out by drinking large quantities of water, 
which distended their stomachs, and by eagerly devouring, at the 
risk of punishment, every species of disgusting offal and carrion 
which came in their way; and it was considered as the fruitful 
source, combined with their hard labour, of those dysenteries 
which were constantly sweeping so many of them into a premature 
grave. 

* The daily labour exacted from them extended to from sixteen to 
nineteen hours in the day, even out of crop. No time was allowed 
them for breakfast,* the eating of a manioc cake requiring no re- 

from work. For dinner the slaves had nominally two hours 
owed them ; but, in this time, they had to cut a bundle of or 
wood for the master, which, on leaving off work at night, they had 
to deliver at his house. This wood or grass was frequently difficult 
to be obtained ; and a large proportion of the two hours was, there- 


fore, often spent in obtaining it, so that the period of repose was liable 


to abridged by half an hour, or even an hour or more. 


* On most estates, the slaves were summoned to their work in the 
morning, by the cracking of the drivers’ whips ; but, on some of the 
estates, they were previously roused by a great bell. On Bel 
re estate, the bell was generally rung at three in the mornin 
sometimes earlier, but seldom laters and they continued to work, 
without any interval for breakfast, and with only the interval alread 
described for dinner, until so late in the evening as eight o'clock, 
and, on light nights, even an hour or two later. 


‘ While the slaves were at work, they were followed by drivers, 
and were continually receiving blows and lashes, and were even oce 
casionally taken out from the line and punished with twenty or 
thirty lashes, and then sent back to work. But these occasional 
inflictions were scarcely regarded in the light of punishment, but 
merely of discipline. The regular punishments were reserved, on 
Bel Ombre, (a practice, however, differing from that of many other 
estates,) for Sunday, a day which, there, never failed to be ushered 
in with severe floggings. The offenders of the week were reserved 
in chains (in which they were made to work) for that day ; and they 





* On some estates, the practice differed on this point. 
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were often numerous, generally about thirty, and amounting, on one 
occasion, to about fifty. 
‘ There was no difference in the way of punishing male and fe- 
Ail male slaves ; but there were two different modes resorted to of 
it h punishing both. One was by erecting a frame-work of three poles 
| ’ in a triangular form, with a bar across, and fastening the hands of 
, the sufferer by a rope to the place where the three poles were united, 
ql his or her body resting against the cross-bar. The other was by 
if i placing the sufferer prone on the face on the ground, or on a Jadder, 
fi his or her hands, if on the ground, being held extended by four other 
¥ 4 slaves, or firmly fastened to the ladder, as the case might be. Being 
i l a thus placed, and the body being bared, the sufferer was flogged on 
ti i}? the posteriors, either by one driver, or, in cases deemed more hei- 
nous, by two, one stationed on each side ; and, if the driver failed in 
inflicting the punishment to the satisfaction of the master, he was 
mi) t , liable himself to be made to change places with the offender. The 
instrument with which the punishment of flogging was inflicted, con- 
| . sisted either of a whip or of the split rattan; and opinions greatly 
' differ as to which of these was the most cruel. The whip varied in 



















i size. Its handle was of wood, from two to three feet in length, 

an and from an inch and a half to two inches in diameter; and the 

thong was from six to eight feet in length, and, at the thickest part, 

from one-and-a-half to two-and-a-half inches in diameter, tapering 

towards the lash or cutting part. The rattan was a cane of about 

| Ps. five feet long, split into two or three parts from one extremity to 

a sl within a foot or eighteen inches of the other ; the unsplit part serving 

as a handle, and the rest forming a tremendously powerful cat of two 

or three tails. Either instrument would make incisions into the 

 « flesh, and lacerate it at every blow; and the sharp edge of the split 

rattan would sometimes divide the flesh like a knife. Military flog- 
gings, numbers of soldiers testified, were nothing to these. 


. 

‘ There appeared, in practice, to be no limit to the number of lashes 
inflicted on offenders but the discretion of the master or manager. 
Seldom less than fifty, and often a hundred or many more lashes, 
were given in the way of regular punishment; and, by this extent 
of infliction, the parts, generally the posteriors, were always reduced 
to one bloody mass of lacerated flesh ; and to this was often added 
the furtherexcruciating torture of the application of lime juice, or 
salt and pepper, on the pretence of keeping the wounds from fester- 
ing. The punishment of a collar and a chain was often superadded, 
and also of confinement in the stecks for an indefinite period, during 
the intervals of labour, as well as during the night. The collar was 
riveted on, and, with the chain, often worn for months. The use 
of the collar and chain was so common that it ceased to excite ob- 
servation, except when the collar was adorned, as it often was, with 
three or four projecting prongs, the object of which was to render 
it difficult for the bearer to make his way, in case of absconding, 
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either through the cane pieces, or through the bushes or woods 
which cover the uncultivated parts of the island. A further effect 
of these prongs was to render it inapossible for the wearer to extend 
himself at full length on the ground, fur the purpose of repose. The 
slaves so chained were, for the most part, confined in the stocks at 
night. Sometimes a heavy weight was attached to the chain, and 
sometimes they were chained two and three together. 


‘ All these various punishments might be inflicted, at the sole will 
of the master or manager, on men, women, and children alike, for 
any offence he might choose to deem deserving of it. But the most 
usual occasions of the heavier punishments were either the thefts, 
to which the slaves were driven by hunger, or the flight into the 
woods, to which they were driven by the excess of labour, or the 
dread of anticipated punishment. 

‘ As to clothing, the field slaves in general had very little,* the 
men none beyond a band round the waist, and the women very 
little more, except what they sometimes obtained by prostitution ; 
the drivers and headmen alone formed an exception. They had no 
bedding, not even a mat given them, much less a rug or a blanket, 
to repose upon at night. They commonly lay down to sleep on the 
bare and often wet ground. ‘heir huts were usually of the mean- 
est and most miserable description, pervious to the weather, and so 
small as scarcely to afford space for the seven or eight human beings 
who were frequently crowded into each, to extend themselves at full 
length on the floor. 

‘ In the time of crop the slaves retired from the field somewhat 
earlier than at other times, in order to take their turn of labour 
during the night in the manufacture of sugar. If they fell asleep 
during their spell of night labour, they were liable to be severely 
flogged ; but sometimes, so irresistible was their drowsiness, that 
their hands were apt to be drawn into the mill along with the canes, 
and completely crushed and mangled.t 

‘Marriage was unknown among the slaves ; but the most open 
prostitution prevailed universally among the females. Ladies, so 
called, often hired out their negresses to the soldiers, by the month, 
for this purpose. 

‘The slaves were generally excluded from all moral or religious 
instruction ; and to teach plantation slaves to read was almost un- 
exampled. Indeed, this might be said of the whole slave popula- 
tion. 





* The most we hear of was two yards of very coarse calico in the year. 

+ It is a curious confirmation of this statement, that in the list of 
the slaves at Bel Ombre for the year 1819, printed by the House of 
G@ommons, on the Ist of May, 1827, No. 285, we find three of the slaves 
described as ‘ estropies des deux mains,’ ‘ mutilated in both hands,’ 
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‘The above account would apply, with slight occasional variations, 
to the estates in general throughout the island, as well as to Bel Om- 
bre. On some the slaves might be better off in one or more particu- 
lars, and on some they might be worse off. But the sketch now given 
may be considered as a fair representation of what was the ordinary, 
every-day treatment of the slaves on those estates which Sir 
R. Farquhar might designate as well regulated. This treatment, 
however, was wholly independent of those more exemplary inflic- 
tions of punishment which occurred from time to time, and which, 
though not productive of so great an aggregate of misery as flowed 
from the calm, steady, regular course of plantation discipline, yet 
concentrated into a brief and narrow space a greater portion of the 
more revolting horrors of the system. 


Cases of Cruelty. 


Of cases of individual cruel'y and atrocity, the Society have given 
a considerable number, whi li, however, they state to be a selec- 
tion merely from the mass of materials in their possession. Most 
of them are stated upon the authority of persons who witnessed the 
facts they relate. The majority of these witnesses are said to be 
persons of humble station, private soldiers and their wives, who 
had been stationed among the plantations in the interior of the 
island ; but others, as we have heard, are civil and military officers, 
some of them of distinguished rank, and all of them of undoubted 
intelligence and unquestionable honour. Of the cases thus de- 
tailed, and of those also which are derived from the official records 
of the Colonial Courts of Justice, we shall omit several, partly for 
want of reom to comprise the whole in a single Number of ‘ The 
Oriental Herald,’ but chiefly on account of some of them (even of 
those abstracted from official documents) containing details too hor- 
rible and revolting for a micellaneous publication such as ours: in 
several of those that follow, we have likewise omitted some of the 
most shocking particulars, though our readers, we doubt not, will 
still find them sufficiently appalling. 

‘ We again take Bel Ombre as our first and one of our most 
striking illustrations. An eye-witness, who resided on that estate 
for six months in 1821, saw two young women punished for the 
crime of running away. They were both advanced in their preg- 
nancy, and were both ordered to receive the same punishment, al- 
though one of them had been a fugitive only for one month, and 
the other had been two years in the woods. The former entreated 
that her punishment might be delayed, at least till she was delivered, 
that her child might not suffer as well as herself. The overseer 
said, that, as she was so knowing as to make such a request, she 
should be made to suffer the more on that account. The punish- 
ment of this unhappy girl then began, and our informant was re- 
solved to see the end of it ; but after 160 lashes had been inflicted, the 
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shrieks of the sufferer became so piercing that it was impossible 
any longer to endure the spectacle. On returning, however, some 
time after to the spot, our informant learnt that both this and the 
other girl had gone through the whole of the punishment assigned 
them. They had afterwards collars with projecting spikes fastened 
round their necks, these collars being attached to each other by an 
iron chain. 

‘ Another individual who resided at Bel Ombre for some time, 
during the years 1820 and 1821, confirms most of the general state- 
ments made above, and particularly the fact that the regular punish- 
ments were usually administered at Bel Ombre on Sundays. This 
informant often counted the lashes, and never knew any of the of- 
fenders to receive less than one hundred, excepting two youths, who 
received about seventy each. It was common to rub salt and pep- 
per into the wounds, which it was alleged would prevent them from 
festering, and enable the sufferers the sooner both to return to la- 
bour, and to bear a repetition of punishment, if it should be thought 
right to inflict it. The pain of this application is described as ex- 
cruciating. 

‘ The same person states that, in the month of July, 1820, being 
on a plantation, he saw two slaves brought out to be punished. They 
were placed flat on their bellies, extended on a wooden beam, to 
which they were fastened, while two men held their hands and two 
their legs, and a driver, who struck alternately, was placed on each 
side of the sufferer, The whips employed were unusually heavy, 
and 120 lashes were inflicted on each. On the following Wednes~ 
day, having occasion to go to the room used as an hospital, he saw 
laid out the dead bodies of the same two slaves. The wounds were 
putrid, and sent forth a rank smell; and he afterwards saw them 
both carried out, tied up in mats, to the burial-ground. 


‘ Our informants in the above cases of cruelty have expressed 
their readiness to appear as witnesses of their truth, either in.a 
court of justice, or before a magistrate, or before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, whenever they shall be called upon to 
do so. 

‘ But it will perhaps be said, that such atrocities as these could 
never have been permitted, but must have met with condign punish- 
ment, had they been made known to the local authorities at the 
time. ‘The statements we are now about to submit to our readers 
will probably convince them that such a course would have led to 
no beneficial results as respected the slaves, seeing how often it 
issued in impunity to the guilty, in inconvenience to those who at- 
tempted to bring them to punishment, and in aggravated misery to 
the sufferer. The instances are drawn from the official records of 
the colony. 





Mauritius. 


The Case of the Negro Girl Virginie. 


* The procés verbal in this case, signed by V. Delafaye, officer of 
police, states that this girl, the property of one Ollier, otherwise 
called Lailette, a Creole, of the age of fourteen years, was found 
creeping on all-fours in the streets of the town of Port Louis, by 
the police patrol, and brought to the police-office, on Thursday, the 
11th of October, 1821. She had fetters on both her feet, and was 
dragging after her a chain and a weight of about fifty pounds ; the 
whole of the irons she bore weighing about seventy pounds French, 
or seventy-six pounds English. These chains had been put upon 
her on the preceding Saturday, by her master, because she had 
deserted his house on account of ill-treatment; and she exhibited 
her body to the police, which was found martyred (“ martyrisé’) 
with the blows of a rattan. When taken up in the streets, she was 
again attempting to escape from the house of her master, to im- 
plore assistance from any who might afford it. 

‘M. Lavergne, a surgeon, the officer of health, having been called 
on by the police, certified that he had examined this girl's body, 
and on either side of the posteriors he observed two wounds in 
particular, which seemed to have been inflicted with some blunt 
instrument, and ina great degree to have been the cause of the 
fever which was then upon her. Besides this, he testified that she 
had massive iron rings on both her ancles, and moreover dragged 
after her a heavy chain, which of itself was fifty pounds, (fifty- 
four pounds English,) and was attached to the rings. The irons 
were removed, and the girl sent to the hospital. 

‘ The next step in the process was a reference of the case, on the 
following day, to the Attorney-General, M. Virieux, who forthwith 
submitted it to the Court of First Instance, which on the very same 
day pronounced judgment upon it. The judgment of one of the 
judges, M. Portalis, is in the following words : 

* « Having seen the procés verbal in police, and the report of 
Lavergne, and having considered that the said Ollier, or Lailette, in 
inflicting the punishment of flogging on his slave girl Virginie, has 
only done that allowed by law, and having considered likewise that 
the weight of chain is not excessive,* since it has not hindered the 
slave girl escaping again from her master’s house, we order that 
the said girl Virginie shall be returned to her master with the chains 
she bore.” ' 

‘ This is followed by the further judgment of the president of the 
Court, J. L.. Lefebre, dated the same day, the 12th of October, 1821, 
as follows : 

‘ “Having examined the case, and considered that, although 





* About five times the weight of the heaviest chains with which felons 
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Ollier, or Lailette, the proprietor of the girl Virginie, has only 
inflicted the punishments which belong to the authority of masters, 
in flogging and chaining the said Virginie, who had been guilty of 
ranning away, yet, according to the police report, it is implied 
there had been excess :—we order that the said Virginie, placed in 
the hospital at her master’s expense, shall be given back to 
him, along with the chains to which she had been attached ; and 
that he be charged to treat her as a father, (en pre de famille.(”’ 

‘The sentence, justifying the conduct of her master, and im- 
pugning that of the police, was forthwith reported, with all the pre« 
vious proceedings, to Sir R. Farquhar, then the Goyernor.’ 


* The Case of the Negro Man Azor. 


* The procés verbal in this case, signed by D. Virieux, first as- 
sistant of police, states, that Azor, belonging to Madame Michel, 
had, on a Sunday, without leave from his mistress, gone to see a 
féte called Yamee (annually observed by such slaves as were natives 
of India) ; that on Monday morning he had returned to his mistress, 
who put him in chains ; but that at four o'clock he had escaped, and 
came to the police-office, to complain of having been chained un- 
justly, and to request that he might be relieved from them. 
The chains (which, it appeared, weighed thirty and a quarter 
pounds English) were taken off by order of the chief commissary of 
police. 

‘ Azor's case having been submitted to the Court of First In- 
stance, by the Attorney-General, Virieux, on the 9th of October, 
1821, the judgment of that Court was given; and first that of M. 
Portalis : “ Having considered,’ he says, “ the procés verbal, &c., 
and the weight of chains, including the collar and fetter, put upon 
Azor, twenty-eight pounds,* (French,) and haying also considered 
that Azor has not been corrected by his mistress, and that he has no 
complaint to make of her, but that, in punishing him for having 
absented himself from his work, she had limited that punishment to 
putting upon him chains, of which the weight was not excessive, 
that punishment being authorised by the law ;—and since no one 
has a right to use the liberty of taking off from a negro the chains 
which his master may put upon him, without the order of the pro- 
per authority, I require that Azor be forthwith sent back to his 
mistress, with the chains which have been taken off him; and that 
the police be forbidden to allow itself to relieve a black from his 
chains, until the same be ordered by the competent authority.” 

‘ The president of the Court, Lefebvre, concurred in the sentence 





* The largest weight allowed by Sir Lowry Cole’s new law, (passed 
Dec. 13, 1826,) was six pounds; and ten pounds is the usual we'ght of 
double irons in England for felons, the very highest being fourteen 
pounds, 
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of his associate, adding, that “the punishment of the domestic 
chain belongs to masters, agreeably to the colonial laws and regula- 
tions ; and no one has a right to interfere in this domestic discipline, 
so long as there is no excess, which there is not in this case ; and 
that it concerns the public order that masters should not be hin- 
dered in the exercise of this right of discipline. We order,” he 
adds, “that Azor be replaced in the chains to which he had been 
subjected by his mistress, and sent back to her domicile and disci- 
pline, she being enjoined to treat him with parental care,* (en bon 
pere de famille.)” 


© The Case of the Negro Man Pedro. 


‘ This man, a slave, belonging to a Mr. Christin, a planter of the 
district of Moka, presented himself on the 7th of January, 1818, to 
General Hall, at his residence of Reduit. He had been suspected 
by his master of having given information of some new slaves that 
had been smuggled into his plantation, and he now related various 
particulars of cruel treatment which he had been made to undergo. 
Happening accidentally to tread on a young duckling, and crush it 
to death, he had been tied up aud punished with 100 lashes. His 
master had also suspended him for a time with a rope by the neck, 
letting him down before he was quite dead, though nearly strangled. 
His food was insufficient and of bad quality, being a pound and a 
half of sweet potatoes a day, an allowance totally inadequate to the 
sustentation of one who had to work hard like him, and who had no 
respite from labour on Sundays or other days. Pedro's statement was 
corroborated by his personal appearance. He seemed hardly to 
have strength to tell his tale; round his neck the mark of a cord 
was visible ; and his body, from his shoulders to his legs, was all 
over wounds and sores. 


‘ A surgeon, M. Bertin, who was made to examine Pedro on the 
same day on which he presented himself, bore the following testi- 
mony to his state at that time. He found Pedro lying at length on 
the floor, complaining of a great pain in the lower extremities of 
his belly, without, however, having in that part any external marks 
of violence ; but M. Bertin found two remarkable sores, which he 
describes, on the buttocks, and many contusions and erosions, and 
slighter rents of the skin on other parts of the body, from the nape 
of the neck downwards. And M. Lavergne, the surgeon of the po- 
lice, who saw him on the Sth, stated in a legal procés verbal, that 





* We know not whether this lady be the same Madame Michel living 
at the Grand River of Port Louis, of whom one of our informants testifies 
that he once saw, at her residence, seven negroes with their necks fas- 
tened in a kind of wooden pillory, while their feet and toes just touched 
the ground ; and that in this perpendicular position, nearly suspended by 
the neck, they were kept for several nights, being at the same time made 
to work during the day as usual. 
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he recognised the marks of strong pressure round the neck, as 
though by a strong cord; and that there were two serious wounds 
of considerable depth, and of about four inches broad, on the but- 
tocks, and two others in the middle of the thigh ; adding, that it 
was urgent to send him to the hospital to avoid a locked jaw. 


“Both these statements, of which only the substance is here 
given, were extracted from the minutes of the Court, before which 
the case afterwards was brought, countersigned by Mr. Husson the 
registrar. 

‘ Nothing was produced to rebut this evidence excepting the ex- 
culpatory statements of Mr. Christin himself, and his son, the pur- 
port of which was, that the pressure round the neck arose from an 
iron collar, and that only twenty-five lashes had been inflicted on 
Pedro. On being further questioned, the elder Christin was forced 
to admit that he had given two twenty-fives nearly together ; but he 
gave no farther explanation respecting the pressure round the neck, 
which could only be adequately accounted for in the way Pedro had 
explained it. 

‘ The sentence pronounced in this case by M,. Lefebvre, the Pre- 
sident of the Court, on the 26th of January, 1918, was, that Mr. 
Christin, on paying the medical expenses of Pedro's treatment in the 
hospital, should be discharged, and enjoined, in future, to use 
greater moderation and humanity towards him. 


‘ The sentence does not expressly order Pedro to be returned into 
his power; but, as the contrary was not ordered, such must have 
been the inevitable effect of it. 


© The Case of Antoine, a Male Slave. 


‘This slave was the property of a widow lady, a Madame 
Ozughree. Her son, named Desiré Ozughree, a young man of 
about twenty years of age, was accused of having loaded a gun 
with shot, and placing Antoine a few yards from him, fired at him, 
but from his being a bad marksman did him no material harm. 
The case, having been referred to the Attorney-General for prosecu- 
tion, was tried before the Court of First Instance on the Sth of 
June, 1818. The Attorney-General, M. Pepin, in a report which 
he officially made of the trial, in a letter of the 25th of June fol- 
lowing, coolly remarked, “that young Ozughree was not right in 
firing off a gun at this slave ; for, although it did not occasion any 
wounds, yet the consequence might have been fatal.» He goes on 
to state, that he, the Attorney-General, though the gun had been 
loaded with shot, yet taking into his consideration the absence of 
all criminal intention on the part of Ozughree, and the state of in- 
discipline of the black, (a fact which appears to have stood on the 
bare assertion of the accused, and was not in proof,) had only re- 
quired of the Court, “that Desiré Ozughree should be strictly 
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charged not to carry himself again to such lengths, under pain of a 
greater punishment, and that Antoine should be given back to 
Madame Ozughree.” 

‘The sentence of the Court, signed by its President, Lefebvre, 
followed the lenient suggestions of the Attorney-General, and was 
in the following extraordinary terms : “ Considering that Ozughree 
had no criminal intention, and that he has even reproached himself 
that the act had no unfortunate result for Antoine, who was in a 
state of indiscipline ;* and rendering justice to the conclusions of 
the Attorney-General :—we forbid to M. Desiré Ozughree to be 
guilty of a repetition of such conduct, and require him to employ 
means of repression to his blacks in conformity with the laws ; and 
we therefore order that Antoine shall be given back to his mistress, 
charging her to treat him properly in the manner of a father of a 
family.” 

‘ Thus was disposed of this wilful and wanton outrage, which, in 
England, under Lord Ellenborough’s Act, might have cost Ozughree 
his life. 

‘ Case of Le Cotte, a Man Slave. 


‘This man was the slave of a person named Noel Bastel, in the 
district of Moka. Having absconded on account, as he alleged, of 
hard t,eatment, he was seized, and Bastel, with his own hand, in- 
flicted upon him between 200 and 300 lashes, and then cut off his 
right ear, which it was further affirmed he forced him to eat and 
swallow. ‘The only point in this case which was disputed, was the 
eating of the ear. The fact was strenuously affirmed by the slave. 
But Bastel, who admitted the lashes, and the cutting off of the ear, 
affirmed nevertheless, that what he had given the man to eat, 
telling him it was his ear, was not in reality his ear, but a bit of 
leather from the sole of his own shoe, which he had substituted. 
He did not, however, deny that he had led the man to believe that it 
was his own ear, (who, by the way, could hardly have mistaken it,) 
and such was also the belief of the other slaves who were specta- 
tors of the transaction. In point of turpitude it was not very 
material which version of the story was the true one. It was fur- 
ther in proof, that, after all this had been inflicted on Le Cotte, he 
was put in chains by his master. 

‘The case was tried before the Court of First Instance. All! that 
the substitute of the Attorney-General demanded in his conclusion, 
was, that Bastel should be deprived of the means of committing 
similar acts, by rendering him incapable of holding any slave pro- 
perty for the future ; and in the propriety of this sentence, one of the 





* Did not this very circumstance undeniably prove that he had 
a criminal intention? He regretted he had not killed or wounded 
Antoine, 
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judges concurred. But he was overruled by the other judges,* and 
the judgment was merely, that the sufferer, Le Cotte, should be 
confiscated to the Government. 


‘ The Case of Edward, a Man Slave. 


‘This man, who had been very recently imported, was, on the 
11th of October, 1818, severely punished by his mistress named 
Marianne. Being found in the streets by the police, he was, on 
the 16th, sent to the hospital, and on the 22d he died of a locked 
jaw. A surgeon, describing his state on the day he died, says, “ He 
cannot remain in a recumbent posture, but stands in a half-bent 
position, leaning forward; he appears much reduced in strength, 
with large drops of sweat on the forehead ;"’ and the chief medical 
officer of the island certified his death in the following terms : 
“The slave Edward died in the civil hospital on the 22d instant of 
tetanus, following from a punishment as reported.” “ He also ap- 
peared,” it was stated in the report of one of the surgeons, “ to bea 
new slave.” 

‘No criminal proceedings appear to have been taken in this 
case. 

‘ The Case of Auguste, a Creole Slave. 


‘ Auguste belonged to M. Jean Louis Diott, of the district of 
River Rempart. On the 26th of March, 1817, he was sent to a dise 
tance to fetch some water, and, staying longer than was thought 
right, Diott ordered the driver, Louis, to seize and flog him. Au- 
guste was accordingly flogged from the shoulders down to the 
breech, both back and buttocks, and then, with a pair of pincers, 
seven of his teeth were, by the driver, either torn out or broken in 
his head, three from the lower and four from the upper jaw. After 
this, Auguste was sent to work ; but, not being able to bend his 
back, from the severity of his recent punighment, he contrived next 
day to quit the plautation, but was soon picked up by some one, and 
taken to Mr. Stokes, the civil commandant of the district, who 
called in M. Vigoreux, the civil commissary, to his assistance. They 
sent for M. I. Renau, a surgeon, to examine Auguste ; and a procés 
verbal was drawn up and signed by him and the two magistrates, 
purporting that they found, ‘“ throughout the whole extent of the 
back and buttocks, longitudinal sores in a healing state, which the 
black stated to have been occasioned by the strokes of a whip, and 
which, from the nature of the marks, appeared probable. The black. 
besides, however, had shown the places where seven of his teeth 
had, as he asserted, either been wrenched out or broken in his head.” 


‘ The case was brought before the Court by the Attorney-General. 





* The courts are composed of several judges, who exercise the double 
functions of judge and jury. 
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Diott admitted that he had caused Auguste to be flogged by the 
driver, and he also admitted that the driver had torn the teeth out 
of the boy's head ; but then he said, that Louis had done so, not by 
his orders, but by those of his father. On inquiry, however, it was 
found that the father had been dead a year. In short, this was ob- 
viously a mere pretence for evading the charge, he having been the 
person who, in reality, had ordered the whole punishment, standing 
to see every part of it executed. 

‘On the 22d May, 1817, the Judge, Mr. Christie, pronounced 
the judgment of the Court on Diott in the following remarkable 
terms : 

« « Considering that humanity carries the father of every family 
to interest himself in the happiness of his children, his apprentices, 
or his slaves, in short, of all depending upon him, the law has con- 
fided to him the power of punishing them for their faults or disobe- 
dience, without, however, exceeding the bounds of a just modera- 
tion ; whence it follows, that all chastisement of an excessive nature 
inflicted on those whom it is his duty, no less than his interest, to 
protect and cherish, degenerates into cruelty that requires to be re- 
pressed by the magistrate ; 

«« Considering that it results from the information taken in this 
case, that Auguste, slave of Jean Louis Diott, has had seven of his 
teeth torn out by pincers, or broken in his head, by Louis the com- 
mandeur (driver) of the said Diott, acting under the orders, as Au- 
guste still insists on asserting, of his said master ; and that this lat- 
ter only excuses himself from so barbarous an action by throwing 
the atrocity of the action on his late father ; 

* Considering that it is proved that the said Auguste has had his 
fiesh torn from the shoulders to the breech, bya punishment which 
the said Diott admits, by means of his driver Louis, to have in- 
flicted within the last few days on Auguste ; 

«« Influenced by these motives, we request that the civilcom- 
missary of the district may carry a particular watchfulness on the 
conduct of the said Diott towards his slaves in general ; and that, as 
to Auguste in particular, he is required to sell him within a fortnight 
from the signification of the present order at the bar of this tribunal.” 

*« So that, by this iniquitous sentence, was Diott allowed to receive 
the full price of his maltreated slave, while the poor slave was to be 
sold to some one who might be the instrument of Diott’s vengeance 
upon him. Diott sustained no other punishment than this, either in 
purse or in person, heinous and indefensible as had been his conduct. 


‘ Case of Two Negro Boys. 
‘ Colonel Barclay had been sent to seize some new negroes on the 
estate of a Mr. Carsenae. Ina report of his proceedings, dated the 
llth of June, 1818, is this passage, “ I feel it a duty which I owe 
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to humanity to report, that, during my examination of the outhouses, 
I passed two boys, apparently from ten to twelve vears of age, who 
had been most severely flogged. These wretched children were 
most heavily chained by their necks, and were placed, with their 
faces near the ground, so as to expose their naked lacerated poste- 
riors to the sun. On expressing my horror at witnessing such cru- 
elty, and inquiring what crime they could possibly have committed, 
[ was informed by Mr. Carsenac’s nephew that they had marooned,’ 
(run away,) ‘and set fire to some sugar-cane Che children ac- 
knowledged their having marooned [n consequence of my inter- 
ference, they were removed into e of the bi I Chere is no 
sequel to this t1 izedy. 
Case of Se 

‘This negress belonged to a French woman named Rosette Bar- 
bier, residing at the entrance of Port Louis. As General Hall was 
coming into that town, on the 22d of October, 1818, he heard the 
most piercing shrieks. He immediately leaped over the paling from 
which the sounds proceeded, and there he saw the negress Seraphine 
tied down flat on her face with cords, her posterior completely eX- 
posed, and a strong athletic negro lashing her with a cart-whip, 
which inflicted terrible furrows, while Rosette Barbier stood by, and 
witnessed the punishment. She claimed Seraphine as her slave, and 
told the General that the punishment was inflicted at her desire: it 
was suspended on his interference. He immediately wrote to the 
chief of the police, Colonel Warren, and orders were given to Dr, 
Burke to visit the slave, who was sent to the polic Rosette Bar- 
bier rested her defence on that clause in the ordinance which allowed 
masters, when, in their opinion, slaves deserved it, to chain them, 
or to flog them to the extent of thirty lashes ; and she had not ex- 
ceeded, she said, that extent. The result in this case is unknown. 
General Hall was recalled soon after it happened 

‘We might add,’ says the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
* to the above horrific details many others equalling, if not exceed- 
ing, even these in atrocity; but those we have given are probably 
sufficient to satisfy our readers that, when we affirmed the impunity 
which, in the Mauritius, almost always followed crimes on the 
part of masters towards their slaves, even when such crimes were 
proved, we proceeded on solid grounds. We could, however, go 
much farther if we were to relate facts which we have heard from 
individuals on whose veracity we rely, and who have confidently 
assured us of their truth, but of which we have been unable to ob- 
tain the judicial records. Several of these, which our informants 
state to have occurred in 1822 and 1823, exceed in horror any thing: 
to which we have yet called the attention of the public; and, as 
they have given authority, should it become necessary, to use their 
names, we will advert to a few of them. 
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© The first we shall mention occurred in 1822. A man of the name 
of Peter Cotry, living near Grand Port, having suspended a negro 
belonging to him under the arms, while his feet scarcely touched the 
ground, beat him most cruelly with a stick, and then, anointing the 
calves of his legs with fat, set dogs on to bite them. The poor crea- 
ture calline for water to assuage his thirst, urine was given to him, 
At last the monster Cotry * * * * * * * * * *, The slave expired 
under the operation, Cotry was taken up, but was allowed to 
escape from prison, and it was reported that he had destroyed him- 
self. He re-appeared, however, two years afterwards ; but no notice 
was taken of his crime. 

‘ The daughter of one Bauvet, a cooper, put to death a boy of the 
age of 14, who, she thought, had too tardily executed a commission 
she had given him. He was suspended somewhat after the manner 
of Cotry, and a large weight was placed on his head. He was then 
it rattan till he expired 


| 


beaten with a sp 

«A blacksmith, named Rocan, living near Grand Pert, not far 
from Cotry’s residence, had sent a slave on an errand to a distance, 
which caused him a hot journey of twenty miles. On his return, 
being put to blow the bellows, he besought his master for some- 
thing to eat, as he had been fasting for nearly twenty-four hours. 
Instead of supplying him with food, his master beat him with great 
violence, and with the blow of an iron bar laid open his skull and 
killed him. It was attempted to excuse or palliate this enormity, 
by saying that the slave died, or would have died, of hunger. 

“It is of this same blacksmith, Rocan, living near Grand Port, 
that another informant testifies, that he saw one of Rocan’s slaves 
chained to the bellows, whom Rocan frequently struck with the 
hot iron drawn from the forge. The body of the poor slave was 
covered with scars and wounds inflicted in this manner. This was 
in 1817. 

© A still more horrid tale remains to be told. A woman of some 
note, of the name of Nayle, living at Flacq, harboured a runaway 
negress ou her plantation. The owner of the negress, hearing of it, 
went to the residence ‘of Madame Nayle, and demanded the runa- 
way. Madame Nayle, learning afterwards that the person who had 
in this case given information to the owner, was a female slave of 
her own, proceeded to punish her. This she did, first by tearing 
all the teeth out of her head; next by cutting off her nose ; and 
then her ears ; and last of all *** ******* | under which last ope- 
ration she expired. The slave was then buried. 

‘A rumour of this horrid transaction having reached the magis- 
trate of police, he took measures for having the grave examined. 
Madame Nayle being apprised of his intention, she and her two 
sons employed the night in digging up the body of the murdered 


negress, which they burnt to cinders, and, placing a dead pig in the 
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grave, filled it up again. When the commissary of police, therefore, 
arrived, and proceeded to the place where he was told the negress 
had been interred, he found, indeed, a grave of dimensions adequate 
to receive a human body ; but, on the earth being removed, the car- 
case of a pig was found there instead. Madame Nayle, being 
questioned on this extraordinary appearance, alleged that she was 
always in the habit of burying such pigs as died from disease. 
(This, if true, was contrary to the usual custom, which was to burn 
them, to prevent their being eaten by the negroes, who, in case 
dead pigs were buried, would infallibly dig them up and devour 
them.) She was then asked to point out any other grave of a pig, 
but this she could not do. ‘Though this affair was thus rendered so 
notorious, and the main facts of the case were doubted by no one, 
Madame Nayle was not taken up until news arrived (this was in 
1823) that his Majesty's Commissioners of Inquiry were likely soon 
to arrive in the island; though, from unexpected delays, they did 
not arrive for some years after. All was now bustle and activity ; 


and the arrest of this woman was then ordered Not a shadow of 


doubt existed as to her guilt ; but the judges refused to avail them- 
selves of a humane provision of the ordinance of 1723, which 
authorised them to resort to slave evidence, when white evidence 
could not be obtained, and when that of slaves was indispensable 
to the ends of justice. Madame Nayle, therefore, after being de- 
tained in a kind of anomalous state for some time, in the house of 
the keeper of the prison, where her apartments were fitted up with 
a piano-forte and other ornamental appendages, and where she 
freely received visitors as heretofore, was at length permitted to go 
at large, and the transaction sunk into oblivion. 

‘We have heard of only one case, occurring nearly about the 
same time with the last, wherein the perpetrator of the cruelty met 
with the fate he merited. Just before the alarm caused by the ap- 
proach of the royal commissioners had reached its height, a white 
man named Maurice Prevost, a tanner, cruelly murdered a female 
slave of his, by mangling and mutilating her in a most brutal and 
atrocious manner. ‘This occasion of gaining credit with the Com- 
missioners and in England was eagerly seized. ‘The man was tried 
and executed. This single exception from the common course of 
proceeding, it was doubtless hoped, being recent, would shed a 
kind of lustre over the judicial administration of the colony, would 
throw into the shade all former delinquencies, and fully establish its 
character for humanity and justice. * 


* When the rumour of the intention of Government to send out Com- 
missioners of Inquiry to the Cape of Good Hope reached that colony in 
1822, it produced a similar effect upon the Goverament and Court of Jus- 


tice there. A young man of the name of Ghebardt, who had caused a 
slave to be flogged till he expired under the lash, was condemned and 
executed, with the obvious design of recommending the authorities to 
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‘ Long before reaching this point of our progress, our readers must 
have been tired and disgusted with the details which we have been 
compelled to give. We can, however, assure them that we have not 
yet exhausted even a tithe of our materials. We have at this mo- 
ment before us, wholly untouched, the statements of upwards of 300 
individuals, who, without any preconcert or communication with 
each other, and without any wrong motive that can fairly be attri- 
buted to them, have, singly, and separately, yet with a unity of 
judgment and feeling which is most remarkable, borne a concur- 
rent testimony to the main features of that state of society which we 
have now endeavoured faintly to pourtray. The agreement of these 
parties would indeed be marvellous, on any other hypothesis than 
that of the unquestionable prominency of the facts of the case, 
and the truth and accuracy of our representations of them. 
Such a flood of light was never before poured, we believe, on any 
similar inquiry ; and, while it banishes all doubt from our own minds, 
‘it leaves us no choice as to the duty of fully exposing the case to 
the view of the Parliament and people of this country. We are 
under the necessity, however, of setting narrow bounds to this pre- 
liminary statement, and we shall now merely observe that the 
parties from whom we obtained our information, are ready to be 
produced, whenever we are authoritatively called upon to produce 
them. At present we shall abstain from harrowing up the feelings 
of our readers, by farther instances of individual or judicial atrocity, 
and content ourselves with exhibiting a few specimens of the lan- 
guage which the numerous witnesses, to whom we have alluded, 
employ, in conveying the impression made on their minds by their 
experience of the slavery existing in the Mauritius ; and we vouch 
for their being fair samples of the entire mass. * 

‘No. 5. “I conceive that the slaves are treated more like brutes 
than any thing else. They are not in any instance whatever treated 
as human beings. You could not make a brute happy in the way 
they are treated.” 





the good opinion of his Majesty’s Commissioners, and of the Government 
athome. ‘This was the first instance known at the Cape of a slave-owner 
being capitally punished for the murder of his slave, notwithstanding that 
numerous instances had occurred of a much more aggravated character 
than Ghebardt’s, who, though highly criminal, does not appear to have 
really aimed at the life of the victim. Ghebardt died very penitently, 
acknowledging the justice of his sentence; but said to a clergyman who 
attended him in his last moments, and who related the circumstances to 
the writer of this note, that he fell avictim to the influence of a detestable 
and demoralising system ; adding most truly, ‘ Slavery is a bad and evil 


' system, Sir; it is even worse for the master than the slave.,—Ep. 


* * Almost all the witnesses we are about to cite here are persons be- 
longing to the lower classes, and therefore themselves accustomed to 
labour and privation. Not only were their opportunities of observation 
greater on this account; but their estimate of the parallel condition to 
their own which they were contemplating, likely to be more just. 
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‘No. 6. “ Badly off as many are in this place, (Salford,) the 
slaves are far worse. I never saw any thing so wretched.” 

‘No. 26. “ There cannot be a lower state of degradation than that 
to which the slaves are reduced in the Mauritius.” 

‘No. 27. “ If I were used as some of the slaves are used, I would 
sooner die than live. Sometimes they kill themselves. I have 
known instances of it.” 

“ The slaves are more like dogs than human beings. I 
never saw any people so wretched—never.” 

‘No. 28. “ There is no comparison to be made between the state 
of the slaves and the most destitute in this country. No man in 
England would use a mad dog as bad as the slaves are treated.” 

‘No. 43. “ The slaves have certainly no knowledge of comfort 
or happiness. They are the most miserable beings on earth, worse 





than the most barbarous animals. A wild animal can get out of 


the reach of barbarity ; they cannot.” 

‘No. 52. “ The slaves are treated more like brutes than human 
beings.” 

‘No. 60. “I think the slaves are most miserable. They are 
quite starved.” 

‘No. 74. “ As a married woman, I do not think it possible that 
the female slaves, treated as they are, could multiply fast.” 

“No. 82. “ The slaves are no better off than cattle, nor so well 
used as many.” 

‘No. 92. “ An Englishman could not bear a quarter of the 
punishment or work of the slave.” 

“No. 102. “ They are the most miserable people upon earth.” 

‘No. 108. “ I never saw human beings in this or any country 
so wretched. I have heard of their killing themselves in conse- 
quence of the cruel treatment of their masters.” 

‘No. 113. “ They are mostly starved, and are actually harassed 
out of their lives.” 

“No. 114. “ I have heard of slaves killing themselves to escape 
from their cruel treatment.” 

‘No. 122. “ No one could tempt me to be a slave. I would 
rather be the most miserable of free beings.” 

§ “ The slaves are treated more as brutes than men.” 

“No. 126. “ The slaves cannot be in a worse state than they are. 
They are treated no better than cattle.” 

«No. 138. “ I consider the slaves are in a most degraded state, 
and the conduct of the masters, in a moral point of view, worse 
than that of the slaves.” 

‘No. 147. “ Their lives must bea burden. I should prefer death 
to living as they do.” 

‘No. 169. “ The state of a plantation slave is as bad as misery 
can be.” 

‘No. 171. “ I never met with any people so badly off as the 
blacks in the Isle of France.” 
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‘No. 205. “ They are treated with the greatest barbarity.” 

‘No. 214. “I am sure I could not use my dogs as the slaves are 
used.” 

‘No. 224. “ The slaves are most barbarously used. The masters 
seem to care no more about them than they do about a dog.” 

‘No. 256. “ They are a thousand times worse off than any per- 
sons here. ‘They are worse off than any people I ever saw.” 

‘No. 262. “ I would rather suffer death than be a slave.” 

‘No. 318. “ My opinion is, that the slave is one of the most 
wretchedest creatures in existence.” A 

‘ No. 337. “ A slave is one of the most miserable creatures that 
can be. He is used worse than any beast in England, or any beast 
there. ‘They treat their beasts much better than they do their 
slaves.” 

‘ Many also of the persons whose words we have cited, besides 
thus expressing the general impression produced in their minds by 
the sight of Mauritius slavery, were the eye-witnesses of acts of 
atrocity which they describe as equal in horror to almost any thing 
we have detailed above. What an aggregate of misery must, there- 
fore, have been condensed within the narrow limits of this single 
trade which has been incited in Madagascar, and on the African 
continent, to supply the perpetual waste of life caused by this mur- 
derous system ! 

‘ Here then,’ continues the Anti-Slavery Society,‘ we exhibit our 
picture of the slavery of the Mauritius, which Great Britain has 
not only endured for twenty years, but has protected by its civil 
and military power, and fed and encouraged by its fiscal regula- 
tions ; and we now solemnly call upon the Government and the 
Parliament and the people of this country to regard it with the at- 
tention which it deserves. 

‘ But how has it come to pass, it may be fairly asked, that this 
case should not have obtained publicity at an earlier period, and that 
no adequate means should have been hitherto adopted for drawing 
the attention of Parliament to a state of things so flagrant and out- 
rageous? We shall abstain, for the present, from entering at 
length on a reply to this reasonable inquiry ; but it may probably 
form, in no long time, the subject of grave discussion. Our readers 
will remember, that in 1826, an attempt was made by Mr. Buxton 
to lay bare this evil in all its bearings and dimensions, which led to 
the appointment of a Committee of the House of Commons for in-- 
vestigating the matter. The Committee, however, had scarcely 
entered on its labours when Parliament was prorogued ; and it has : 
not since been renewed, partly through the frequent changes in his i 
Majesty's Government, and their unwillingness to enter upon it, 
but chiefly, perhaps, through the severe illness which prevented 
Mr. Buxton from carrying his purposes on the subject into effect. 


‘It seems, however, impossible to permit the Parliament and the 
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public to continue longer iv ignorance of this frightful case. We 
have therefore given an outline, and nothing more than an outline, 
of its general nature; and, feeble as is our representation of its 
enormities, and inadequate as we feel ourselves to be to do full 
justice to the subject, and especially to the claims of the unhappy 
victims of our supineness and neglect, we yet trust that such a ease 
will not be suffered to drop into oblivion, or, after having excited a 
few passing expressions of regret or indignation, to remain, like 
too many similar expositions, without investigation or remedy. 


‘ It seems especially to belong to those who have administered 
the government of the Mauritius at home, as well as abroad, to 
show that they are guiltless in this matter. Much of the informa- 
tion we have now brought forward has been long in the possession 
of the Colonial Department, and attention has been frequently 
called to it. It will doubtless be made to appear what steps have 
been taken to remedy the evils complained of. If we were only to 
look to the tone of our diplomatic communications with France 
and other Powers, on the subject of their slave trade, we ought to 
feel it incumbent upon us to prove that we have neglected no 
means in our own power, in consistency with our urgent admoni- 
tions and remonstrances to them, and our own high professions of 
attachment to the interests of humanity and justice, of setting before 
them a practical example of efficient and well-directed zeal. 

‘In Parliament we cannot doubt that many will be found, espe- 
cially among our rising statesmen, who will feel themselves im- 
peratively called upon not to suffer such a stigma to rest on the 
character of this country as must follow the neglect and impunity 
of such crimes ; involving, as they do, the misconduct of so many 
public functionaries, and the misery and the murder of so many 
of our fellow-subjects. 

‘To the British public at large, we would likewise renew our 
appeal, and we would put it to their consciences, whether they can 
any longer submit, not merely to tolerate, but to support and en- 
courage such atrocities ; and whether they do not, in fact, support 
and encourage them when they consume the sugar which is the 
direct produce of so much blood and wretchedness, and still more 
when they even give it protection against sugar produced by free 
labour. 

‘And we would, in conclusion, call on the clergy of the land, 
and more especially on those of them who profess a more than com- 
mon zeal for the glory of God, and the happiness, temporal and 
spiritual, of their fellow-creatures, to look at the case we have now 
exhibited, and to say whether they can any longer refrain from 
lifting up their voices against this crying national iniquity. And 
let no one lay the flattering unction to his soul, that he may inno- 
cently continue to look with indifference, and in silence, on the ag~- 
gravated evils of Colonial Slavery, and leave the temporal and spiri- 
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tual well-being of 825,000 of our fellow-beings and fellow-subjects, 
to the tender mercies of those who profit by their stripes and their 
chains. Nor let it be imagined, for one moment, that, revolting to 
the last degree as is the picture we have now drawn of slavery in 
the Mauritius, it differs in its principles and in its tendencies from 
that which pervades the whole either of our or of any other Euro- 
pean colonies. ‘The system of negro slavery is radically and essen- 
tially the same wherever it prevails, and is only varied in some of 
its effects by peculiar and local circumstances. In Bahamas and 
Bermuda, for instance, the driving whip cannot be used as in the 
sugar islands. The West Indies generally are much more remote 
from the slave markets than the Mauritius, and are also more within 
the reach and observation of the mother country. But, allowing for 
such accidental variations, and for differences of soil, &c., slavery 
is the same incurable evil in all of them. It is despotism and 
cruelty on the part of the master, or the master’s delegates—misery 
and mortality on the part of the slaves—excess of labour and scan- 
tiness of food—and a consequent waste of human life ; a waste 
which, though in the West Indies it may fall below the Mauritius, 
is unparalleled in any other part of the world.’ 





SonNeET ON SiAvery.* 


By T. Pringle, 


Ou Slavery! thou art a bitter draught ! 

And twice accursed is thy poison’d bowl, 

Which taints with leprosy the white man’s soul 
Not less than his by whom its dregs are quaff'd: 
The suave sinks down, o’ercome by cruel craft, 
Like beast of burden on the earth to roll ; 

The master, though in luxury’s lap he loll, 

Feels the foul venom, like a rankling shaft, 

Strike through his veins. As if a demon laugh’d, 
He, laughing, treads his victim in the dust— 

The victim of his avarice, rage, or lust : 

But the poor prisoner's moan the whirlwinds waft 
To heaven—not unavenged :; the oppressor quakes 
With secret dread—anp SHARES THE HELL HE MAKES ! 





* This sonnet is not new to most of our readers, having formerly 
appeared in ‘ The Oriental Herald’ as a contribution from the author to 
our pages, on his return from a slave colony. It forms, however, so 
appropriate a sequel to the preceding article, that we need not apologize 
for its repetition here. 
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On Wednesday, Jan. 28, 1829, a most respectable and numerous 
meeting of bankers, merchants, and other inhabitants of this town, 
assembled in the Court Room of the Borough Sessions House, pur- 
suant to a notice issued by the Mayor, on the requisition of one 
hundred and sixty of the most influential persons connected with 
the trade of the port, ‘ for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the best means of removing the restrictions imposed upon Com- 
merce by the present Charter of the East India Company, and of 
prevailing upon the Legislature to secure to the public all those 
benefits which a free commercial intercourse with India and China 
is capable of affording.’ 


At twelve o'clock, Nicnotas Rosinson, Esq., the Mayor, en- 
tered the Court Room, attended by several of the gentlemen who 
had been engaged in the preparatory arrangements for the business 
of the day, and, having taken his seat on the bench, shortly after- 
wards rose and said, that, having received a requisition, most nume- 
rously and respectably signed, requesting him to call a meeting of 
the inhabitants of the town, for the purpose of considering the best 
means of removing the restrictions imposed by the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter upon the trade with the East Indies and China, and 
being ready and anxious, as he hoped he should be found at all 
times, to the utmost of his means, to advance the interests of his 
fellow-townsmen, he had, in compliance with that requisition, gladly 
issued the notice by which the present meeting had been called to- 
gether. In order to place before them the precise business upon 
which they were now assembled, he requested the town-clerk to 
read the requisition and notice. These documents having accord- 
ingly been read, 


Mr. Grapsrove rose and said, that the requisition which had just 
been read by the worthy town-clerk, had informed the gentlemen 
whom he had the honour of addressing, that the great objects of 
their meeting were to oppose the renewal of the exclusive privileges 
which the East India Company had so long enjoyed ; to obtain free 
access to, and free trade with, India, both with the coast and with 
the interior ; and also to open the trade with China, They had fre- 
quently met under the influence of conflicting opinions, each party 
impressed with their own views, and determined to oppose those of 
the other ; but, on the present occasion, he was happy to think that 
they would all be found in one mind, all desirous to promote the 
principles of free trade and equal rights, not only for their own par- 
ticular advantage as merchants of Liverpool, but for the benefit of 
the kingdom at large, of their fellow-subjects generally, and those 
of the other outports. (Applause.) The noble Premier (the Duke 
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of Wellington) had recently said, that he considered the settlement 
of a certain great question as necessary to the well-being, not only 
of the country generally, but of the inhabitants of the whole empire 
individually. Now, the question before the meeting was, in his 
humble opinion, one of equal importance, and deserving equal con- 
sideration. Before, however, he proceeded to trouble the meeting 
with the few observations which he should think it his duty to sub- 
mit to them, prior to moving the resolution which he held in_his 
hand, he should read the resolution for the information of the meet- 
ing. [Here Mr. G, read the first resolution.] _ Such was the reso- 
lution which he should have the honour to submit to the meeting 
before he sat down. ‘This was the third time that he (Mr. G.) had 
had the honour to appear in the ranks of, those who had been op- 
posed to the exclusive privileges of the East India Company. First, 
in the year 1792, when the merchants and inhabitants of Liverpool 
took the field against that overgrown monopoly. At that period, 
they made some progress, it is true, but it was of a very limited 
extent. ‘They obtained permission to export to India a limited 
quantity of goods, but, in so doing, they were confined to the ships 
of the Company, subjected to freights and charges imposed by that 
body, and were allowed to make such export through the port of 
London alone. Thus limited and shackled, the outports could only 
in a very trifling degree participate in this extorted permission ; for 
such was the force of prejudice, such the power and influence of the 
Company, that more could not, at that period, be wrung from the 
Legislature. It was then urged, among other reasons for renewing 
the Charter for twenty-one years, that the Company were at that 
time in debt, and that they were entitled to that term to enable them 
to reduce the amount of their debt, which was then above six mil- 
lions ; but the debt, instead of being reduced at the end of twenty- 
one years, had increased to above twenty millions ; it had gone on 
increasing from that day to this, and it now amounted to a very con- 
siderable sum. The second time was in the years 1812 and 1813, 
when he had the honour to be deputed, along with his worthy friend, 
Mr. John Bourne, the then Mayor, and other gentlemen, to proceed 
to London, in order to oppose the renewal of the exclusive privileges 
which the East India Company had too long enjoyed. There we 
were met by deputations of merchants or manufacturers from every 
considerable town in the kingdom, with the chief magistrates of 
each at their head. He hoped that the same plan, the same system, 
would be adopted on the present occasion, and that the deputation 
which might be sent from hence would have at their head the chief 
magistrate of the town. ‘The presence of the chief magistrates was 
found to give great weight and influence to the deputations, and 
considerably to promote the objects of the mission. On that occa- 
sion, certain farther concessions were made to the outports, Many 
of those concessions were made, too, in spite of the active opposition 
of the Company and their friends. ‘The outports were then told, 
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that they had obtained a free trade to, and free intercourse with, 
India ; but, in his opinion, it was no better than delusion to say that 
they had obtained a free trade to India. They were denied allin- 
tercourse with the interior of that vast continent. They were ham- 
pered by licenses, the issuing of which depended on the will of the 
Court of Directors, subject, it was true, to the revision of the Board 
of Control. If they obtained permission to visit or reside in the 
interior of the country, they were not permitted to leave the Presi- 
dencies without a special license, often reluctantly granted, in which 
the object of the journey was particularly expressed. Their ships 
were limited to tonnage, and they were compelled to send vessels of 
an inconvenient size. The owners of these vessels were answerable 
for the number and return of their seamen, and compelled to ac- 
count for every one of them, under heavy fines and penalties, even 
if there happened to be the slightest deviation, through causes over 
which they could have no control, from coercive regulations. The 
outports were also denied a full participation in the import trade 
from the East, certain articles of import, such as silk goods, having 
(though since abandoned) been restricted to London for sale, and 
obliged to be forwarded thither for that purpose, though imported at 
Liverpool, as if Liverpool was unworthy of that confidence which 
London obtained. In short, their hands were tied, their feet were 
shackled, and every step which they took was attended with diffi- 
culty and expense. The wonder was, how, restricted as the trade 
has been, the outports had contrived to carry it on at all to advan- 
tage. That they had done so, both with success and with profit, was 
a striking instance of the energy and enterprise of the British mer- 
chants ; and the extent to which the private trade to India was now 
carried, might serve to show the still greater extent to which it 
might be carried, were the intercourse with the East unrestricted 
and free. Such were a few of the difficulties with which the out- 
ports had to contend in their traffic with India. His friends who 
would follow him would point out others equally oppressive; and, 
as they were more competent to the task than he, place this subject 
in a detailed and striking point of view before the meeting ; but, 
being impressed in the manner which he had stated, he thought 
that he should have been watting in his duty, both to the town at 
large and to himself, if he had refrained from communicating what 
he was now relating to the meeting. How the difficulties which he 
had enumerated were to be overcome, was the question that they had 
now to consider. ‘ Those ‘difficulties were certainly great ; ‘but he 
trusted, and strongly felt, that, by proper exertion, they must ‘and 
shotild be overcome. He was persuaded that, if the country felt, as 
he trusted it would feel, the importance of this great question, and 
united simultaneously for the promotion and support of the object 
they had in view, they would succeed, im spite of the powerful re- 
sistance of the East India Company. (4pplause.) He was speak- 
ing not merely of the Directors of the Company, but of that body 
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whose personal interests were involved in its affairs, and by whom 
those Directors were appointed : that body consisted of soldiers, sail- 
ors, merchants, bankers, brokers, and civilians ; of men, women, and 
children, who, by the most extraordinary anomaly which this world 
ever produced, were intrusted with the political management of the 
government of a great empire, the population of which consisted of 
four times that of the rest of the British empire. But could it be 
believed that men who had not been accustomed to affairs of state, 
who had not acquired, by experience and training, the qualifications 
requisite for duly and properly exercising the onerous and intricate 
duties of government ; could it be believed that these men, taken 
from all classes of life, were so competent to the proper care of the 
concerns of the great and numerous population which British India 
contains, as those experienced statesmen who legitimately exercised 
the functions of government in this country? It did seem to him 
the greatest anomaly in government which ever presented itself to 
the consideration of the human mind. But he would not enlarge 
upon this branch of the subject in that place, impressed as he was 
with the conviction, that what might be considered as the political 
part of the question must shortly come under review in that arena 
(the Legislature) where the whole question would have to be fully 
considered and determined. The object of the present meeting was 
commercial, and not political. It was one which interested not 
merely the merchant, the shipowner, and the manufacturer, but the 
agriculturist also. (Applause.) Having thus stated to the meeting 
what he conceived to be the difficulties which at present obstructed 
their intercourse with India, their object was to obtain their removal. 
At the time when the commercial monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany was first conceded to them, it was sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, because it was supposed to be absolutely necessary to do so ; 
for, at that period, capital was limited, and individuals were inca- 
pable of carrying on enterprises of such magnitude as the means of 
a large body, when combined together, would enable them to exe- 
cute. The Company, therefore, in consideration of the risks which 
they ran—risks which were of less consequence to a body than they 
would have been to individuals, received certain exclusive privileges 
for a limited period. These considerations were exhausted: the 
revived and limited periods having repeatedly expired, and the 
necessity for them having long since passed away, it was high tirhe that 
those exclusive privileges should be abolished. Capital was now 
abundant, and the enterprise of private individuals might be seen 

encompassing the globe, and forcing its way into every channel, and 
in every direction. The only difficulty now seemed to be, not to 
find capital, but markets for the consumption of the products of our 

industry,.and fields sufficiently extensive for the enterprise of private 

traders. ( Applause.) What reasons, then, had not Britith merchants 

to oppost the renewal of the Company's exclusive privileges? If 

the Company could compete with them, let them meet the private 
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traders with their united resources, let them try the experiment 
honourably, fairly, and openly ; but let them not heap up against 
the private trade those obstacles which their territorial possessions 
enabled them to raise, but from which their trade was free ; let them 
meet the contest fairly and honourably, and the outports need not 
fear the result of the competition. (Loud cheers.) If the country 
generally set their shoulders earnestly to the work, and insisted on the 
great object of obtaining access to the interior of India, he did not 
despair of success. British merchants and manufacturers were, no 
doubt, anxious to find new vents for their products by the unre- 
stricted opening of India to their enterprise ; but it was also to be 
hoped, that their intercourse with the interior would improve the 
civilisation and moral feelings of the Natives, and that several of 
the cruel and sanguinary rites of their superstition, the mere mention 
of which was revolting to the feelings of humanity, would, in process 
of time, be wholly extinguished. These,of themselves, were not com- 
mercial objects ; but they were only a few of the advantages which 
might reasonably be expected to Now from an unrestricted intercourse 
with India. By permitting Englishmen to reside and possess lands 
in the interior of India, the cultivation of her staples would be 
greatly extended, their quality improved, and additional funds thus 
created for the payment of our manufactures, the demand and con- 
sumption of them being only limited by the want of means for pay- 
ment. Having said thus much on the subject of India, he would 
say a few words with respect—not to their present relations, for he 
was sorry to say that none such at present existed, but to, he hoped 
and trusted, their future relations with China. He remembered, 
when in London with the deputation, in 1813, just before the last 
renewal of the Charter of the East India Company, they had an in- 
terview with a very distinguished statesman. In the course of the 
conversation, he took the opportunity of asking that gentleman how 
it happened that, the Legislature meaning to give a monopoly of 
the trade with India only to the Company, that with China, an in- 
dependent empire, should have been included in their Charter ? The 
only explanation which he could give of that circumstance, was, 
that it was intended that they should have the exclusive trade to 
India; but the fact seemed at the same time to have escaped the 
parties who granted the privilege, that China lay to the east of 
Hindostan. (Laughter.) They had been told as one reason why 
the privilege should still be confined to the Company, that their 
supercargoes were so well acquainted with the habits and regula- 
tions of the Chinese Government, and the crews of their ships were 
so well regulated, that it was easy to check any irregularity, and to 
prevent attempts at smuggling. The latter purpose was also stated 
to be more easily attainable by the employment of the larger ships 
of the Company. But what was really the case in these respects ? 
Did they not see vessels of all sizes, and from all other countries, 
trading with China, without difficulty, danger, or complaint, while 
ours alone were branded as such that it was necessary to exclude 
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them from the ports of China! As one instance, in illustration of 
the injurious effects of this exclusive system, he might mention, that, 
when the islands of New Shetland were first discovered, they were 
found to contain immense numbers of seals, whose skins were of 
a very peculiar and very valuable description. British and American 
vessels resorted thither, to pursue this lucrative branch of traffic. 
The Americans carried their skins directly to China, for the markets 
of which country they were peculiarly adapted ; but the British were 
entirely excluded from all resort to so advantageous a market for 
the disposal of their goods, and were obliged to bring them to Eng~ 
land, and dispose of them here as they best might, but to much less 
advantage. Other nations also carried on, through various indirect 
and circuitous channels, a trade such as the Company would not 
even avail themselves of, whilst they excluded every other British 
subject from doing so ; and our laws admitted foreigners to load their 
ships in our ports for China, whilst we were compelled to look on, 
denied permission to do so, absolutely excluded and shut out ;—was 
this, he would ask, to be borne and still submitted to? If the trade 
to China were opened to-morrow, would it not be possible to obviate 
the dangers which it is pretended would be the consequence, by the 
appointment of consuls, as they are appointed in other countries, 
who would represent the King of England with much greater dig- 
nity and effect than the supercargoes of the Company's ships 
now represent the twenty-four gentlemen of Leadenhall-street ? 
The Chinese would, undoubtedly, be better pleased at trading 
directly with the Government and people of Great Britain 
than through a mere incorporated body of individuals. They 
would, no doubt, be infinitely better satisfied at the removal of such 
intervention, were they fully aware of the disadvantages with which 
it is attended. And, so far from there being any danger from the 
alleged insubordination of the crews of private merchantmen, were 
there any such tendency; the means of keeping it in check would 
be still more effectual under such an arrangement, than any that are 
at the disposal of the Company's agents. Private traders would not 
have men to spare for the purpose of sending them to risk offending 
the natives ; for, whilst the Company's ships contain crews of 150 
men or more, they would each have but twenty or thirty, who 
would be so fully occupied with their business that they would find 
little or no time to enjoy themselves on shore as the Company's 
seamen do. These were the bugbears employed by the East India 
Company to prevent the opening of the trade to China. ‘The ad- 
vantages of such an opening would be immense and numerous ; it 
would furnish a greatly-extended market for our productions, 
which now find their way thither through indirect channels, in 
limited quantity, and loaded with heavy charges and duties at every 
step; it would enable us to import the productions of China for 
our own consumption and that of other countries ; it would employ 
a greatly increased number of shipping, an improvement of which 
that great national and important interest stands in much need at 
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the present time ; and it would also employ a greater number of 
seamen, a point of some importance, as, in case of war, this trade 
would furnish a most valuable supply of seamen for the manning of 
the Navy, who would really be sailors, and not that nondescript kind 
of half-seamen and half-landsmen, such as those of which the crews 
of the Company's ships are in a great part composed, There could 
be no doubt that such a measure would be followed by a great re- 
duction in the price, and therefore increased consumption of tea, as 
well as of the other products of those countries, and, consequently, 
by such an improvement in the revenue as would enable the Chan- 
céllor of the Exchequer to relieve the country of some portion of 
that internal direct taxation which now weighed heavy on the ma- 
nufacturing, the agricultural, and the commercial interests, and, in- 
deed, all classes of the community. (4pplause.) He had now 
pointed out a few of the evils of the exclusive system of the Fast 
India Company, and enumerated some of the advantages which 
might be reasonably expected to result from a contrary line of 
policy. If we put our shoulders to the work, and set an example 
to the rést of the kingdom, and if we followed it up with energy and 
perseverance, he was sure he should not be deemed presumptuous 
in promising them complete and decisive success ; we had justice 
and common sense on our side, whilst the principle which guided us 
could neither be denied nor résisted on fair and honest grounds. 
(Continued applause.) Mr. Gladstone coneluded by moving the 
resolution. ‘ 

Mr. W. Rarupone said,—Having been, I may say, urged to second 
the resolution proposed by Mr. Gladstone, I have pleasure in doing 
so ; for, though I can unaffectedly declare that I feel out of place, 
yet it is gratifying to me to come forward in a cause in which my 
father laboured so long, and with such unwearied ardour. The 
merchants of Liverpool, with our worthy chief magistrate at their 
head, have, with a unanimity and zeal which is alike ereditable to 
their sagacity and to their sense of justice, commenced a struggle, 
which will, I trust, continue unabated till this monstrous monopoly 
is overthrown; a monopoly which has not only deprived the 
country so long of a trade which individual enterprise would have 
made productive, but will also entail upon it an enormous and ac- 
cumulating debt, created by misrule and mismanagement, and still 
more by those cruel and desolating wars which have disgraced the 
British name in India,—an accumulation of evils and enormities 
which have only been permitted to continue because unknown to 
the British nation at large. In the efforts we are now making, we 
have the high gratification to feel, that, while we are promoting our 
true interests at home, we are also the advocates of millions in the 
East, to whom we owe a long arrear of justice. It is not, Sir, ne- 
cessary at this time of day to dwell at any length upon the fact, 
that unrestricted commerce is the precursor and promoter of the 
blessings of civilisation and Christianity. I venture, therefore, to 
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hope, that our union and ardour this day will give a pledge of the 
strenuous efforts we are determined to make, and secure a hearty 
concurrence in the resolution I have just had the honour to second. 
(Great Applause.) 

Mr.Crorrer, on proposing the second resolution, said—After the 
very able manner in which the business of this meeting has been 
opened, it would be a waste of its time to dwell upon the topics 
which have already been spoken to. I shall, therefore, read the re- 
solution which I shall propose, and then make some remarks upon 
it. (Mr. Cropper here read the second resolution, and then pro- 
ceeded.) In speaking of the increase of trade or commerce, we are 
accustomed to estimate it at so much per cent.; now the general 
trade of Liverpool has increased about one hundred per cent. in the 
last twenty years. The import of cotton has increased one hundred 
per cent. in ten years ; but one hundred per cent. is but an addition 
of one-fold, whilst in the export of plain calicoes to the East, we 
have an increase of ninety-three-fold in thirteen years ; and all this 
increase, notwithstanding all the orders and regulations of the Com- 
pany, the direct object of which would seem to be the prevention 
of such increase, or, indeed, the suppression of the trade altogether. 
The Company, indeed, seem to consider it as a criminal act to be 
found trading in the interior of the country without their special 
license, which is sufficiently proved by an edict of their own, dated 


so lately as the end of 1826. Mr. Cropper then read the following 
order : 


‘Fort William, General Department, August 4, 1826. 

‘It having come to the knowledge of Government, that Europeans 
are in the habit of visiting the Upper Provinces, in the prosecution of 
commercial speculations, or for the temporary purposes of disposing of 
investments of goods, without having obtained the previous permission of 
Government to proceed to the interior, notice is hereby given, that in- 
structions will be issued to the magistrates of the several districts 
bordering on the rivers, to stop e// Europeans, whether British-born 
subjects or otherwise, and Americans, not being in the service of his 
Majesty, or in the civil or military service or employment of the 
Honourable Company, who may be found in the interior, at a distance 
of ten miles from tht Presidency, and unprovided with a passport. 

‘ Applications for passports are to be made in writing to the Secre- 
tary to Government in the General Department, and are to contain the 
following particulars :—I1st, the name and oceupation of the person ap- 
plying; 2d, the time of his arrival in India, and whether with or without 
a license from the Court of Directors; 3d, the place or places to which 
the individual may be desirous of proceeding ; and 4th, the general object 
of his journey. 

* By command of the Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council. 

°C. LusHIneTon, 
* Chief Secretary to the Government.’ 

Another order, as arbitrary and illiberal as the one I have just 
read, was issued by the Company about the same time; this direct- 
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ing that a person, having had a license to reside in India, returning 
to England, should bring with him a certificate from the Com- 
pany’s. servants abroad, that his conduct in India had been to their 
satisfaction, otherwise a license to return to India should not be 
granted to him. Thus, the Company, instead of increasing in 
knowledge and liberality by what was passing around them, instead 
of fostering the advantages which would accrue to themselves, to 
India, and to Great Britain, from the extension of trade and com- 
merce, are actually becoming more exclusive, and any increase 
which has taken place has not been with their concurrence, but in 
spite of them. ‘The present export of cotton goods and twist 
amounts to about ten millions of pounds, being, probably, about one- 
tenth part of the consumption of the United Kingdom, with a po- 
pulation of about twenty millions, whilst in India there is a popu- 
lation of about a hundred millions, and the quantity we supply 
them with can only be a very small part of their present consump- 
tion, though it is well known that we can furnish them with arti- 
cles of better fabric and at a cheaper rate than that at which they 
ean be manufactured in India itself. There has also been a large 
increase in our exports of hardware, of metals, of earthenware, and 
of woollens, to India, some of them 100, 200, or 300 per cent.; 
but the article of greatest importance is cotton goods, and hence 
the encouragement of the culture of cotton as an article of export 
from thence is of first importance. ‘The cotton of India is of very 
inferior quality, not from any fault of the soil, but from the want 
of British skill and capital being engaged in its culture. Egypt 
formerly produced a very inferior species of cotton ; but how has it 
been improved within these few years!—why may not the same 
improvement be effected in India? There is now grown, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, cotton of so good a kind as 
to prove, that all that India wants to produce any quantity of that 
article, of the best quality, is the application of European skill and 
capital. (Applause.) At present, a large proportion of the cotton 
we consume is supplied to us by the Americans, and they, knowing 
our dependence on them for three-fourths of our supply, do not 
hesitate to lay heavy duties on our manufactures, and enact prohi- 
bitory tariffs. But let us cultivate our own dominions, and show 
them we are independent of them for any supply of cotton we may 
require. (Immense applause.) ‘The same remarks apply to many 
other articles, which it is not now necessary to enumerate. From 
what we have seen, then, of the extension of our trade with the 100 
millions of India, under all the restrictions and disadvantages to 
which we have been exposed, we may form some idea of what 
would be the advantages of a trade with the 250 millions of China, 
The Chinese, as well as the Indians, wear cottons, and these have 
been sent to some, though not a great, extent from Calcutta to 
Canton, proving that they do not manufacture cheaper in China 
than in India. This country possesses peculiar advantages for the 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 20. 2M 
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trade with China ; we all know that trade consists of an interchange 
of productions, and England is in the habit, more than any other 
country, of the extensive consumption of tea, a habit which has 
been gradually increasing througli about two generations. Our 
consumption is now estimated at about thirty millions of pounds 
annually, whilst the annual consumption of the whole continent of 
Europe does not probably exceed four millions of pounds, We 
have, therefore, advantages which no other country possesses, for a 
trade with China,x—we make the cheapest cotton goods, and we 
consume the most tea. But great as our consu™ption of tea is, 
compared with other nations, it is little to what it would be if it 
were to be had on fair terms: we are now paying more than 100 
per cent. higher than the prices on the European continent. The 
consumption of tea for every individual in the United Kingdom is 
about twenty ounces annually, whilst that of aged paupers in the 
Liverpool Workhouse is fifty-two ounces each per annum. (Ap- 
plause.) That of the population of New South Wales, who have 
varried English habits with them, about sixty-five ounces each per 
annum; but the allowance to the nurses in our Workhouse is one 
hundred and four ounces per annum. Let us consider what our 
consumption would be, if we suppose such a state of things as 
may raise the British population to the condition of the nurses in 
the Liverpool Workhouse, or even that of the paupers in that esta- 
blishment.—(Laughter.) Well then, supposing this immense in- 
crease in the consumption of the country, the teas must be paid for, 
and there is little difficulty in conceiving how this to be done, since 
we can manufacture cotton and other goods much cheaper and bet- 
ter than they can do it for themselves, and we should thus have 250 
millions of consumers for our manufactures. Another article of our 
manufacture would also meet with the most extensive demand ; the 
250 millions of people in China are all tea-drinkers, and they there- 
fore will want tea ware ; this is even now shipping at Singapore for 
Canton, but it is impossible to say to what extent there may be a 
demand for it, provided we make it cheaper and better than they, if 
we are allowed an unrestricted intercourse with them. We know but 
little of the interior of China, but we have reason to suppose its po- 
pulation is farther advanced in civilisation and improvement than the 
Hindoos, and that the use of tea isextensive amongstthem. From the 
immense population of that country, I can imagine no difficulty in 
finding a market sufficient for our goods to pay for what we may 
want from them ; nay, it is probable that the want of a profitable 
market for returns, which now limits our trade with India, would 
do the same with China. But, happily, we may hope this trade 
will bring with it its remedy. We have known the beneficial effects 
of the opening of a trade with 15 to 20 millions of people in Mexico 
and South America; but from this we can form but a faint idea of 
the opening of a free trade with, probably, 250 millions, being not 
very far from half the population of the globe, possessing a country 
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and climate exactly suited to the mutual exchange of productions, 
the only true species of commerce. If we trade with Europeans, 
from the similarity of climate and productions, we meet with rivals 
at every step; but in the East, we have no such disadvantage to 
contend with, for their habits, manners, climate, and productions, 
are different from our own, and there may trade be carried on to 
the best advantage.—(Applause.) Is it not a remarkable circum- 
stance, then, that from all resort to the extensive market thus of- 
fered us, from all intercourse with these myriads of people, we have 
been excluded by the monopoly of the East India Company !— 
(Great Applause.) 'The vast increase of trade and empleyment 
which must be the consequence of unrestricted intercourse with 
the East, must improve the wages of labour and the profits of trade, 
and with them the condition of the people; and in the improved 
power of consumption will be found a boundless market for the 
productions of those tropical countries. Another subject of very 
great importance, is the improvement of the moral condition of the 
people of India, for whom so little has hitherto been done. We 
have the concurrent testimony of many who have long resided in 
India, that the residence of Europeans is productive of this effect 
on the Natives around them ; and I am happy in believing that, even 
for the sake of their own interest, those who settle in India will do 
all that lies in their power to promote the temporal and moral im- 
provement of the Natives of that hitherto neglected portion of our 
dominions.—(Applause.) But as this is a subject which will be 
fully treated of by those who are better qualified to do justice to it, 
I shall not further trespass on the time of the meeting than merely 
to propose the resolution.—(Great applause.) 

Dr. Crompton made a few remarks on the importance of unani- 
mity in the proceedings of the meeting, and, with reference to an 
accidental error in one of the numerical statements made (but cor- 
rected) by Mr. Cropper, on the necessity that the resolutions of the 
meeting should go forth to the world without being weakened by 
any inaccuracies which might, in the least degree, be detrimental 
to the effect they were meant to produce. 

Mr. Cropper explained the manner in which the error in the 
statement made by him had arisen; and with respect to the popu- 
lation ascribed by him to China, said, that he had seen the popula- 
tion of that country described as amounting to 300 millions; and 
that it was well known that the country was of immense extent and 
extremely populous, though Europeans lad hitherto possessed no 
means of ascertaining either point with exactness. 

Dr. Crompton admitted that the explanation was satisfactory, 
and again commented on the importance of accuracy in all the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting. 

Mr. Henry Boorn, in rising to support the second resolution, 
congratulated himself on the opportunity thus publicly afforded 
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him, of protesting against the further continuance of a system so 
full of evil both to this country and to India. Fortunately, in these 
realms, the public voice needed only to be firmly and unequivocally 
declared, to be duly attended to; and he could not for a moment 
doubt, that when the true character and complexion of the Com- 
pany’s monopoly was explained, and fully comprehended by the 
country, the extinction of that monopoly would follow. The East 
India Company was understood to consist of about five thousand 
individuals. Now, however insignificant a number five thousand 
might be, as compared with the twenty-three millions which com- 
posed the population of these kingdoms, or the hundred millions 
which constitute the population of British India, still there was 
something respectable in the number of five thousand; even the 
term thousand carried with it the idea of magnitude and impor- 
tance ;—but what would be the feelings of most who heard him, 
when they were informed, that of the five thousand who constituted 
the East India Company, more than four thousand nine hundred 
and fifty had actually no more to do with the management of the 
East India Company's affairs, and have no more participation in the 
emolument and patronage which accrues from the mismanagement 
of their vast concerns, than any individual in that assembly! The 
thirty or forty Directors, with their immediate friends and con- 
nexions, usurped the whole patronage and profit: upon them, 
therefore, devolved the heavy responsibility attached to their pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Cropper had very properly adverted to the popula- 
tion of other countries, as supplying markets for our manufactures, 
and compared it with that of India and China. The meeting would 
recollect how the recognition of the independence of the Republican 
States of South America was hailed by this country with general 
satisfaction, as opening new markets for the products of our manu- 
facturing industry ; but what is the population of these states, 
amounting to some six millions ; or the whole population of South 
America, amounting to about fifteen millions, compared with the 
114 millions of British India, and the 160 or 200 millions of the 
Chinese empire ? The people of India, too, it must be recollected, 
were not a nation of half-naked savages,—they were a quiet, 
shrewd, and rather a cunning race, having already a taste for 
British manufactures, and being quite aware of the soundness of 
that maxim in political economy which avers, that it is, generally, 
the wisest course to obtain the commodities we want at the lowest 
possible cost. Looking, then, at the resources of these vast coun- 
tries, the fertility of their soil, and the richness of their climate— 
looking at the capabilities of this country—her manufacturing skill 
her commercial capital and enterprise, it was not easy to set 
bounds to the mighty results which would follow a free commercial 
intercourse with the Eastern World. Even Ireland, that unfortu- 
nate country, might now behold a gleam of light in the darkness of 
her horizon ;—the prospect was now before her, and, he trusted, 
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not far distant, when her hardy but overgrown population might 
find employment and subsistence :—when the people of England 
should no longer view with fear and jealousy the importation of 
human beings from the sister island, as bringing with it a reduction 
of the wages of British labour,—but when they would be received 
with welcome, as helpmates in furnishing forth manufactures for 
the Indian markets ;—when even the calm and calculating political 
economist shall view the rapid increase of our numbers without 
alarm or anxious foreboding—without being frightened from his 
propriety by a finger on the wall, pointing to the Malthusian theory. 
The English people were famed, and he believed justly so, for the 
multiplicity of their benevolent institutions—for their promptnéss 
in coming forward to promote any scheme which had for its object 
the melioration, the comfort, or the well-being of society. But when 
was there an opportunity like the present ? When was there s¢ope 
for so much good to be achieved for the human race, as might now 
be accomplished by the union of the whole people of these king- 
doms, to endeavour to promote the civilisation, improvement, and 
happiness of the vast population of India, by means of the activity, 
enterprise, and consequent comfort and happiness of our own in- 
dustrious population? It had been very properly stated, that one 
of the prominent effects of a free commercial intercourse with India 
and China would be, to secure to the people of this country the pro 
ducts of the East in greater quantities, of better quality, and at a 
cheaper rate ;—and these were advantages to which, certainly, we 
were fairly and justly entitled. Still, however, in his mind, the 
great and important results to which the attention of the public 
should be mainly directed, were those he had briefly alluded to, 
namely, the employment and subsistence of our active and indus- 
trious population ;:—with him, the object was, not so much that 
the rich man might have tea, as that the poor man might have bread. 
Mr. Booth concluded by seconding the resolution which Mr. Crop- 
per had moved. 


Mr. Ewart, in moving the third resolution, said, he could have 
wished that it had been intrusted to abler hands, and hoped, that 
the important matter with which it is replete might receive ample 
justice from some one more efficient, who might do him the honour 
of seconding what he had to propose. He then referred to the gra- 
tifying fact of increased demand for British manufactures, caused 
by this very partial opening of the trade, as contrasted with the 
gloomy anticipations of the East India Directors, which must have 
been repeatedly urged when this question was last generally dis- 
cussed. It was held as an axiom, that the simple habits of the 
Natives were unchangeable, and, without referring to the taunts of 
speculative rashness, and even ignorance, with which the advo- 
cates of free trade were then not unfrequently assailed, in the 
course of the discussions at the East India House, in the early part 
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of the year 1813, he ventured to recal to the meeting, that Mr. 
Grant, who had some right to make deductions as to the future 
from the past, stated, that ‘ there could not be any greater increase 
of the exports, nor any increase of the sale of imported goods,’ 
He (Mr. Grant) called in aid of this position, forty years’ per- 
sonal observation, and proceded to say, ‘in spite of this array 
of facts and experience, the petitioners of different manufactur- 
ing towns of Great Britain wish to try the experiment of ex- 
porting their goods.’ Such warnings were reiterated by many ; 
the views of the merchants of the outports and manufacturers were 
held to be delusions, upon which disappointment and disaster 
must await. It is now proved with whom the delusion existed ; and 
that the taste for the luxuries and comforts of life is limited only by 
the means of obtaining them, is a doctrine becoming as applicable 
to the Hindoo as to the Briton. The inference, therefore, is not 
unwarranted, that the removal of these restrictions will further pro- 
mote British commerce, and extend British manufacture ; and that 
the substitution of some more secure for the present precarious 
tenure by which property in the East ts held by European settlers, 
would afford some inducement to the application of British capital, 
and the extension of British skill. ‘The capability of this vast and 
varied territory for the abundant production of cotton wool has been 
attested by authority entitled to every consideration; and, in this 
country, where the manufacture of this article employs so large a 
proportion of its vast population, a varied source of supply of a raw 
material so vitally essential is a matter of permanent importance, 
while the main dependence for it upon any one country involves 
most serious risk and apprehension. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Wattace Currie said, that he only knew, at a very late 
hour the night before, of the honour intended him, by a wish that 
he should second the present resolution. It was not his intention 
to say any thing on the very interesting details relative to the ques 
tion before the meeting, which had been already ably stated, and on 
the accuracy of which their value, as had been said, entirely de- 
pended. A few words he would say on the general principles of the 
measure which it was their object to attain. It was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance in favour of any measure, that its advocates could with 
confidence refer to the past in corroboration of the justice of their 
wishes. Mr. Ewart had just alluded to the gloomy predictions of 
the late Mr. Grant, the India Director, and had shown how they had 
been refuted by experience since the partial opening of the trade. 
But one important circumstance should be noticed. At that time, 
owing to the maritime supremacy of Great Britain during the long 
preceding war, she had become almost the uncontrolled mistress of 
a great portion of the trade of the world ; but now, owing to the 
happy continuance of peace, other nations had turned their thoughts 
to commerce, and endeavoured to emulate Great Britain in the 
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eareer she had so successfully pursued. To further this, each country 
began to adopt its own commercial regulations, and the effect of 
them was to restrict the trade of Great Britain, who was obliged to 
meet these changes by a relaxation of her navigation laws. Many 
classes found themselves sufferers, and especially that numerous 
body, the shipowners, not exceeded by any class in enterprise, intel- 
ligence, and activity. They have complained repeatedly of the hard- 
ship of their peculiar situation, and, in the prosecution of their 
claims, have exhibited an extraordinary combination and concert, 
deserving of imitation. ‘The present occasion furnishes them an 
admirable opportunity for joining the manufacturer, the agricul- 
turist, and the Jandholder, with the zeal shown for their own interest. 
Their combined exertions must be of essential service, and ulti- 
mately ensure their own as well as the general object. Much stress 
had been laid on the dangers arising from colonisation ; but, in fact, 
the experiment had never been tried. It is well known with what 
views Englishmen now go to India,—to make their fortunes and 
hurry home. They have not the inducement to cultivate the affec- 
tions, and study the habits, and humour the peculiarities, of the Na- 
tives, which would present themselves, could a man look upon In- 
dia as his second home. Indeed, the English did not appear before 
the Natives in the most favourable view, judging from what passes 
at home,—he meant as tax-collectors. Had they the power of taking 
out their wives and children, and seeing their families and descend- 
ants sitting around them, how powerful would be the moral support 
which the British Empire in India would receive ! A few words as 
to China.—Facts passing under our own eyes produce the greatest 
impression. It has been said by Mr. Gladstone, that it was very 
mortifying that other nations should come to Great Britain, load 
their vessels with her manufactures, and proceed freely to a very 
lucrative market in China. Now, though well known to merchants, 
it might not be generally so, that this very occurrence frequently 
took place in the port of Liverpool. Messrs. W. and J. Brown and 
Co., one of the principal houses here, frequently received American 
vessels, which loaded for China, as stated. This was, in itself, suf- 
ficiently vexatious ; but on how absurd a ground was the restriction 
of the trade with China to the East [India Company’s vessels justi- 
fied,—viz., that, if other English sailors were allowed to put their 
noses into the Celestial Empire, (all that any foreigners were allowed 
to do,) they would be guilty of riot and disturbance, which would 
make the Hong merchants shut up their stores. But did the Ame- 
rican sailors behave ill? and cannot English sailors and supercargoes 
conduct themselves equally well? Besides, if any casual disturbance 
were ever to occur, self-interest would forgive it ; and, if the Chinese 
did meet with some unforeseen indignity, they would not allow that 
to prevent their making a good sale of tea. Mr. Gladstone had well 
said that the present enterprise is one of serious magnitude, not to 
be settled in months, or perhaps years. Those who embark in it 
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must, therefore, press firmly on, encouraged by the past, and with 
confidence for the future. On suck an occasion, it was not for any 
man to shrink back. No effort, however humble, will be useless ; 
and that idea must be his (Mr. Currie’s) apology for seconding the 
resolution. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Ausron having read the fourth resolution, said, that it had 
already been so ably stated how blind and jealous the policy of the 
East India Company had been, that he could add little more upon 
that point. There was, however, one gratifying exception to the 
general principle of their exclusive government, as the culture of 
indigo had been of so little importance as to induce them to permit 
Europeans, by sufferance, to cultivate and manufacture it for a 
period of upwards of forty years, and which they had now done to 
such an extent as to produce upwards of two millions sterling in 
value, annually, superior in quality to all others, and nearly supply- 
ing the consumption of the world. Before Europeans undertook 
its manufacture, East India indigo was unsaleable in any foreign 
country, while it had been acknowledged by the Directors of the 
East India Company themselves, that it had not only in many cases 
been the means of doubling the value of the soil, but had been the 
precursor of good order, comfort, and civilisation wherever it. was 
introduced. This solitary instance proves, therefore, what could be 
done by European intercourse in improving the moral as well as 
the agricultural powers of that great country ; and it was unne- 
cessary for him to dilate upon the importance and value of indigo 
to our manufactures, at a meeting in this county. But he was 
sorry to say, that in an article of still greater moment to our manu- 
facturers, the policy of the Company and the bigoted ignorance of 
the Natives have prevented benefits arising from the possession of 
so extensive a territory, and made us depend upon foreign countries 
for our supply. At this moment three-fourths of the consumption 
of cotton wool in this kingdom is imported from the United States 
of America; while not one-thirtieth part of the quantity used is 
grown in India, And what is the cause of all this? How does it 
happen, that with a country computed at nearly 600,000 square 
miles in geographical extent, with every variety of soil and climate, 
we cannot raise enough of good cotton to make us independent of 
foreign countries? ‘lhe answer is plain: the absurd and blighting 
principles and regulations of the Government there keep the Natives 
from any intercourse with thuse who ship to Europe, and induce 
them to be contented with the practices and systems pursued by 
their ancestors for centuries back. It was a fearful consideration 
that this country depended so much for the principal raw material 
of our manufactures upon a country foreign to us, with which we 
so lately have been at war, and which had the power, at any time, 
of restricting our supply. Cotton wool is as essential to our exist- 
ence as a manufacturing nation, as the air we breathe is to the 
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human body, and there was perhaps no point, either political or 
mercantile, in which this question could be viewed, more impor 
tant than this, as it might affect our future supply, and make us 
independent of America. The opening of free communication with 
the East would undoubtedly dispel all anxiety on the subject, and 
he could not help looking here to the great advantages Liverpool : 
enjoyed, in our able and intelligent representative, Mr. Huskisson, 
There was no man in the kingdom more competent, from his 
powerful mind and general principles, to sweep away the cobwebs 
of sophistry which might be opposed to us by the Company: 








































and he concluded by expressing his entire confidence that the country, . 
determined and united as he expected it would be, must at length | 
carry the British flag into the ports of China, where it had been de- i 
graded and excluded, and that the flag of monopoly and restrie- 
tion would be sunk in the Eastern seas, to rise no more.—( Great j 


applause.) 

Mr. Ormerov Heyworrn, in seconding the fourth resolution, 
said, that the objects the meeting was called to consider were the 
most important that could occupy their minds as commercial meu,— 4 
the benefits that would follow from the allowance of a free trade to 
India and China, It was a subject of no small satisfaction to him 
to find that his fellow-townsmen were so ready to meet, and lend : 
their aid, in order to hasten the arrival of so happy an era, both in 
a commercial and moral sense, as that which would follow the un- 
restricted admission of British enterprise, ingenuity, and industry, 
into India and China. Such an admission would be attended with 
great blessings to Great Britain, and could not fail to be accom- 
panied by still greater blessings to the inhabitants of our Eastern 
possessions. The introduction of British manufactures into India 
and China, and the increased cultivation and sale of the productions 
of those countries in Great Britain and elsewhere, could not fail to 
be mutually advantageous to all; it would also be a means of dis- 
seminating more widely the Word of God, and promoting the tem~ 
poral and spiritual improvement of millions of their fellow-men. It 
was with the warmest sentiments of approval that he seconded the y 
resolution.— (Applause. ) 
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Mr, T. Larr_epaye proposed the next resolution, and said, that J 
as so much had been ably said in support of the previous resolu- } 
tions, and so much remained to be said respecting those which 
were to follow, he would detain the meeting no longer than was -re- 
quisite for the reading of the resolution he had the honour to propose. 


Mr. Davin Hopeson seconded the resolution, and spoke nearly 
as follows :—In seconding the resolution which has just be read, 
little seems necessary'for me to add beyond the cordial expression 
of my coneurrence in the sentiments which it contains ; because, 
Sir, the evils and restrictions inseparable from monopoly, and un- 
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fortunately so prominent in all our commerce with the East, have 
already been most ably exposed by the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me. One further illustration of the evils of that system, as 
more immediately connected with China, (consequently not out of 
place here,) I will, however, venture to bring forward, because, Sir, it 
appears to me strikingly to demonstrate the superiority of free trade 
over monopoly. This illustration is afforded by a comparison of the 
growth and progress of the American intercourse with China, as 
contrasted with that of the East India Company; and is so briefly 
and so clearly set forth in the space of one or two pages in an able 
report, printed last year by a body of our townsmen, the East 
India Association, that with your permission I will read a short ex- 
tract. [Mr. Hodgson here read an extract to show, that whilst in the 
short space of twenty-five years the American trade with China had 
increased 387 per cent., that of the Company had only increased 23 
per cent. ; and that the Americans and other nations supplied every 
other country with tea at prices less than half of those to which the 
Company subjected the people of England.] I am aware, Sir, that 
a participation with the Americans in the direct trade with China 
will be denied to us by the Company whilst their Charter remains ; 
but, as my friend Mr. Benson will show to you, we are not under 
any obligation imposed by the Charter, bound to forego, even until 
that period, the advantages of an indirect and cheap supply of tea. 
But as this most important and interesting branch of the subject is 
about to be brought under your consideration by gentlemen by whom 
it will, I have no dotbt, be ably developed, I will not anticipate, 
though I cannot withhold the expression of my entire confidence, 
should the measures about to be recommended be successfully pur- 
sued, measures which involve no less than the security to this king- 
dom of a supply of tea at the continental prices, that we shall im- 
mediately (if I may use a figure) place a hook in the nose 
of this Leviathan, which, for so long a period, has vexed and 
troubled our waters of commerce, by which we shall infallibly draw 
him to shore at the expiration of the Charter, if we do not succeed 
sooner, and fix him on our land, a useful and stupendous monument 
of the iniquity, folly, and injustice of monopolies to future ages, 
One observation more, Sir, and I have done. In that observation 
I think we shall all agree, that monopoly is only enlarged selfishness ; 
but it remained for this enlightened age to discover that monopoly 
always impoverishes, never enriches, a nation. Christianity forbids 
it; because Christianity cannot be exclusive. Its Divine Author 
has wisely and beneficently ordered, that whatever promotes the 
highest interests of society must ultimately promote their temporal 
benefit. In opening a free trade with India and China, though com- 
mercial advantages be our avowed object, who is there amongst us 
that would not hail the event as one fraught with blessings of the 
highest magnitude; nothing short, in fact, of imparting to tens of 
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thousands of human beings the infinite blessings of Christianity! 
(Applause.) 

Mr. R. Benson rose to propose the sixth resolution, and said, 
with reference to the striking difference in the price of tea in this 
country and upon the Continent, that it was generally supposed that 
the proviso in the Act of Parliament intended to preserve an equality 
in this respect, had been withdrawn at the last renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter; and it was very little known, that so late as 1822 
an Act had been passed which still recognised the wholesome regu- 
lation. In order to try the system, it had been lately thought 
desirable by some gentlemen of this town to petition for a license 
to import teas from the Continent, in pursuance of the Act of Par- 
liament passed in the reign of Geo. II. The petition recited, ‘ That 
by the 11th sec. of the 18th Geo. II., cap. 26, in order, as the 
Legislature expressly declared, to keep the price of tea in the 
country upon an equality with the price in other neighbouring 
countries in Europe, it was enacted, that if they neglect to keep 
the market supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea at reasonable 
prices, it should be lawful for the Commissioners of the Treasury 
to grant licenses to any other person or persons to import tea into 
Great Britain from any parts of Europe, in like manner as herein 
before prescribed with respect to tea to be imported from any part 
of Europe by the Company.’ It seemed very natural, that in the 
regulations respecting the trade in an article of such general con- 
sumption, some provision should be made by the Legislature in 
behalf of the public. He believed that the principle on which all 
monopolies were granted, was the public advantage ultimately, 
though, in the first instance, that might seem neglected in favour 
of private individuals. So far back as the time of James L., this 
principle seemed to actuate the Government. A power to annul 
the Charter, if it should be found disadvantageous to the Crown, or 
the country, was reserved. ‘The same power had been subsequently 
specified, especially under Geo. III. During the correspondence 
of the Company and their agents with Lord Melville, previously to 
the last renewal of the Charter, an attempt was covertly made to 
get rid of some of the restrictions on the exclusive privileges of the 
Company ; but it was then expressly stated by the latter, that the 
trade should remain in the same condition as that in which it had 
been left by previous Acts of Parliament. From that time down 
to 1822, a period long subsequent to the last renewal of the Char- 
ter, that provision remaived in force. It might be asked how it 
happened that that fact had never been mentioned before ? The fact 
was, that up to 1793, the period at which the Continental troubles 
began, almost all other nations had companies of their own, and the 
price of tea in England and upon the Continent was pretty nearly 
the same. Up to 1772 the nations on the Continent imported three- 
fourths of the quantity of tea brought to Europe, and interfered 
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materially with the profits of the East India Company. The smuggling: 
of tea into this country was carried on to a great extent; and the 
Company, in order to prevent it, induced the Government to lower 
the duties upon teas. In order to make up the deficiency in the 
revenue arising from this reduction, the window-tax was imposed, 
and thus it was to the Kast India Company that the country owed 
the imposition of so odious ‘a tax as that upon the light of heaven. 
From that period, up to the géneral peace which followed the fall 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, the price of tea in England and upon the 
Continent did not materially differ ; it was only within the last ten 
years that such a difference had appeared. Another remarkable 
fact, illustrative of the effects of the Company's monopoly, was fur- 
nished by the tea trade with Canada. Previous to 1825, the Com- 
pany sent none of their ships to Canada, and, for ten years previous 
to that period, the Canadians received their annual supply of tea 
from the Americans, although they had previously done so from 
London ; for as soon as the Americans got free access to China, 
they supplied the Canadian markets with tea, and that at so much 
cheaper a rate, that those exports of tea from England ceased alto- 
gether. The Americans were thus able to drive their rivals out of 
the market, notwithstanding the heavy imposts fixed upon the arfi- 
cle by their Congress. Ina correspondence which occurred between 
our Government and the Company, permission was demanded, from 
the latter, for the Canadian merchants to import teas direct from 
China, or the Company were to send ships of their own direct from 
China. They chose the latter, and since then the Canadians have 
been better and more cheaply supplied with teas than any other Bri- 
tish subjects. He mentioned this in illustration of the different 
prices demanded for tea according to the influence of the Company; 
in Canada, though burdened by the Company’s heavy charges upon 
it, the inhabitants got their tea for 9d. per pound Tess than was 
charged to their fellow-subjects elsewhere. ‘The difference in the 
prices of tea in this country, and at Hamburgh and other places on 
the Continent, was most striking. At Hamburgh the price of tea, 
free of duty, was 1s, 3$¢. per lb., whilst at the Company’s sale the 
price was 3s. per lb. (Great applause.) Putting these facts toge- 
ther, the difference on the 30,000,000 of pounds forming the con- 
sumption of tea in England during 1828, was just 2,800,0001., 

being the sum paid by this country more than it need pay if the 

importation of tea were allowed to British merchants as freely as it 

was allowed the Americans. (4pplause.) From this enormous dif- 

ference in the price, they were naturally led to inquire how so 

salutary a law, as that which provided for its equalisation, came 

to be laid upon the shelf. The application for a license, pre- 

viously mentioned, was answered by a letter from Mr. E. Walpole, 

which he would take the liberty of reading ; it was dated August 
20, 1828 : 
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‘ GENTLEMEN,—I am desired by Mr, Goulburn to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter to the Duke of Wellington, inclosing a petition fromthe 
merchants of Liverpool, requesting, for the reasons therein stated, that 
a license might be granted to them to import into this country, from 
Hamburgh, or some other continental port, a quantity of tea, not ex- 
ceeding two millions of pounds weight; and I am to acquaint you, that 
the 18th Geo. IT., cap. 26, on which the petitioners rely, was certainly, as 
they state, continued by several Acts, but was ultimately repealed by 
the 6th Geo. IV. cap. 105. sec. 90. The last Act which recognised it was 
the 3d Geo. IV. cap. 45. sec. 21, and that Act was expressly repealed 
by the 6th Geo. IV. cap. 105, see. 358. The provisions, therefore, on 
which the petitioners call upon the Treasury to act, have been repealed ; 
but in addition to this, the 4th Geo. IV. cap. 80. sec. 9, and lastly, the 
6th Geo. IV. cap. 107. see. 52, expressly prohibits the importation of tea, 
unless from the place of its growth, and by the East India Company, and 
into the port of London.’ 


The provision was repealed in the Act termed the Customs Con- 
solidation Act, 6th Geo. [V. cap. 105, an Act which was intended to 
get rid of a great deal of cumbrous rubbish ; but which, unfortunately, 
amongst the useless and mischievous enactments which it repealed, 
let slip that useful and salutary one. He then read the following 
preamble of the Act alluded to : 

* Whereas the laws of the Customs have become intricate, by reason of 
the ‘great number of the Acts relating thereto, which have been passed 
through a long series of years; and whereas it is, therefore, highly expe. 
dient, for the interests of commerce and the ends of justice, and also for 
affording convenience and facilitating to all persons who may be autho- 
rised to act in the execution thereof, that all the statutes now in force, 
relating to the Customs, should be repealed; and that the purposes for 
which they have, from time to time, been made, should be secured by new 
enactments, exhibiting more perspicuously and compendiously the various 
provisions contained in them.’ 


After reading such a preamble, it was natural to expect that such 
a regulation as that of the LSth Geo. II., certainly not a useless one, 
inasmuch as it preserved so nvany millions from imposition, would 
be re-established: and from chapter 107th, passed the same day, 
and with the same preamble, that expectation was still further 
strengthened ; but by it tea was only to be imported from the place 
where it was grown, to be brought into the London Docks, and to 
be imported by the East India Company, and thus the country wag 
left entirely at the mercy of the Company. Fortunately, however, 
this provision had been recognised long subsequently to the last re- 
newal of the Company's Charter, and, therefore, it rested with the 
Legislature to retore that which had been so inadvertently withdrawn, 
They all knew how much cheaper tea was to be had at Hamburgh : 
to bring it there, the ships of the Americans, the Dutch, the Danes, 
and other people, were to be employed, exclusively of the British ; 
but it might be brought thence in the boats of the British, and 
it was of the utmost importance to England that it should be so 
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brought, rather than remain in the hands of the monopolists, (Great 
applause.) 


Mr. Brocxvesank seconded the resolution. His opinion was, 
that one condition of the exclusive charter of the East India Com- 
pany was, that the people of Great Britain should be supplied with 
tea at as cheap a rate as the people of any other country. He 
would rather that tea should be brought in cock-boats from Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp, and Rotterdam, than that the great body of the 
people should be taxed for the exclusive benefit of a monopolizing 
Company, though the privilege of importing teas direct from China 
to Liverpool was certainly much preferable to this. He hoped 
that the measures adopted by the meeting would lead to so desira- 
ble a result. 


Mr. S. Hors proposed the next resolution, and spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect: Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—I rejoice at the 
opportunity thus afforded me of expressing my hearty concurrence 
in the proceedings of this day, and the high sense I entertain of 
their utility and importance to this town and the empire at large. 
The port of Liverpool has been raised to its present proud pre- 
eminence by the enterprise of its merchants, and, within my own 
time, has been elevated from the rank of a third or fourth-rate 
town to that of a second. Though Liverpool has a leg tied up, 
she is now running a race with the metropolis ; they are neck and 
neck, and let but that leg be untied which now restricts the motion 
of one of the competitors, and we may venture to anticipate that the 
same enterprise which has carried Liverpool so far, will soon lead 
her beyond the port of London itself. (Applause.) This meeting 
and its objects are important not only to Liverpool, but to the 
country at large ; the eyes of the country are now directed towards 
us; and every commercial and manufacturing town. in the king- 
dom is looking intensely towards the interesting and important 
spectacle we this day exhibit. There is now formed in Bristol a 
provisional committee, to give effect to resolutions of the same 
nature as our own; in Manchester a similar measure is contem- 
plated ; and the example of these great towns will, no doubt, be 
followed by Birmingham, Glasgow, and the country at large. The 
question is one of the most important nature, not only with regard 
to the inhabitants of this country, but also to the population of In- 
dia, which exceeds that of the half of Europe, and to the still more 
numerous inhabitants of China. Its importance is sufficient not 
only to secure our most active and persevering endeavours in its 
behalf, but also to lead to its discussion with a temperance and mo- 
deration which will prompt us to do justice even to the Company 
themselves, whenever their conduct is such as we can commend. 
This Company has now existed for two hundred and thirty years ; 
and though it began with a capital of only 360,0001., it has now be- 
come rich and powerful, and the influence it possesses it has always 
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employed to resist any attempt on the part of the people to partici- 
pate in the advantages which, in its career, have led to power and 
affluence. The gentlemen who undertook to prepare the resolutions 
have acted discreetly in not embarrassing themselves by any refe- 
rence to the territorial revenue of the East India Company. We 
feel far more competent to engage with the commercial part of the 
question, and will leave cther points to the consideration of a body 
which cannot be indifferent whether the rich and extensive country 
of India shall belong to their twenty-four majesties of Leadenhall- 
street ; (laughter and applause ;) or whether the revenue, amounte 
ing to at least nine-sixteenths of the produce of the soil, shall be 
applied to the reduction of debt and taxation, or go to the coffers of 
a wealthy combination; or whether the immense patronage pose 
sessed by the Company shall remain in their hands, or be placed at 
the disposal of the country. ‘These are points which we do not 
touch upon, because the discussion upon them will take place more 
appropriately elsewhere. ‘There is one point, however, in the consi- 
deration of this question which should never be lost sight of,—a 
distinction should always be made between the Company at home 
and their agents abroad. The Government in that country is con- 
ducted with a humanity and talent which reflect the highest honour 
upon the gentlemen who have the management of it. I wish that 
we could pay the same compliment to the Directors here; but 
many of the difficulties with which we and the nation at large have 
now to contend, are to be attributed to their administration of the 
duty they have taken upon themselves. We have now two leading 
objects in view, the first of which is the opening of the trade to China. 
It has been the remark of almost every political writer of eminence, 
that trade should be as free as the air we breathe. This should be the 
general principle, and it was so at a period much more remote than 
any yet mentioned; for, by 15 Edward III. it was declared, that 
‘the seas shall be open to all merchants to pass with their mer- 
chandise whither they please.’ No exceptions to this general rule 
ought to be made but on the most manifest evidence of their neces- 
sity. No such necessity now applies to the trade with the East, 
At the time of the formation of the East India Company, indeed, 
there was not sufficient enterprise in private individuals to enter 
into such a trade ; the risks were too great, and the returns were 
too precarious ; but the causes which justified the formation of the 
monopoly are no longer in existence to justify its continuance. The 
merchants of Liverpool are fully able to conduct the commerce, and 
that with much more advantage to themselves, their country, and 
the people of the East, than the Company. (Applause.) Another 
great point is the right of an Englishman to reside in India, and 
the liberty of visiting it whenever he thinks proper. No danger 
can possibly result from the concession of the liberty to do both; 
for it must be borne in mind, that none are likely to settle there 
but those who had become attached to the country, who had 
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acquired property in it by their own industry, who might, therefore, 
be supposed to form the most useful and worthy subjects, and whose 
interests were involved in the well-being and prosperity of the 
country which they inhabited. In an empire held on such commu- 
nity of interests, such an intermingling of the strongest ties, no 
possible danger could result from its inhabitants. Another most 
important consideration was, that, by the skill and capital of such 
settlers, the indigenous productions of the country would be im- 
proved, both in quantity and quality, to an almost inconceivable 
extent. There was plenty of room for such improvement in indigo, 
rice, cotton, and coffee,—the latter of which articles was only recently 
introduced into the country by way of experiment, and it had been 
found that there was nothing to prevent its almost unlimited culti- 
vation. He begged leave to correct a very general error with re- 
spect to that meeting. An opinion prevailed that the efforts they 
were now making were immediately owing to the exertions of Mr. 
Buckingham, during the course of lectures which he recently deli- 
vered in this towr. The gentlemen who attended those lectures 
must feel themselves under deep obligations to Mr. Buckingham 
for the talent and amenity of temper with which they were delivered. 
(Loud applause.) He certainly succeeded in diffusing a mass of 
most valuable information, in a manner which did the highest credit 
to himself; (applause ;) but, though it was not generally known, 
there existed, long antecedent to that period, a conviction that some 
measures should be adopted with a view to the great object they 
were now met to consider. They owed a large debt of gratitude to 
his Worship, the Mayor, for the manner in which he came forward 
at the conclusion of those lectures, (great applause,) and, without 
sheltering himself under the restrictive dignity of his office, too 
generally supposed to be inseparable from those walls, (great ap- 
plause,) in his character of an English merchant, returned thanks 
to Mr. Buckingham for the information thus afforded to him and 
his fellow-townsmen.* (Redoubled applause.) The question before 





* The following letter appeared in ‘ The Liverpool Times’ of the succeeding 
week on this subject. This subordinate question is, in our estimation, of less 
importance than either of the individuals who have entertained it appear to 
think ; but common fairness requires that if the first be heard on the subject, 
the second should also have his share of attention. 


* Te Samuel Hope, Esq. 
* Sir,—I am very unwilling to fritter away strength in discussing with whom measures 
, when all our strength will be required to carry the measures themselves. Yet I 
cannot permit an assertion of yours, in your speech on the India question, to be left upon 
record without attempting its refutation. In that speech you contend that Mr. Buckingham’s 
lectures were not the immediate cause of the public meeting here. I venture, Sir, to differ with 
you in opinion, and to think that we owe the suggestion of having a public meeting at this 
time entirely to Mr. Buckingham. Had Mr. Buckingham not found the pile, he might have 
lied the torch in vain, there would bave been no fire. Nor is it any disparagement of 
e zeal of the Liverpool merchants, that the additional facts he communicated to the 
crowded audiences he drew to his instructive lectures, and of which even they were igno- 
rant, should have called their attention more immediately to the subject. The Liverpool 
merchants have already given proof of their continued attention to the subject from the year 
1792 to the present time, and will, I trust, give still further proof how much they are in 
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them was not confined to commercial subjects, but embraced a 
variety of other most important considerations. With their permis- 
sion, he would make a few remarks upon some of these. It was 
said, by Bishop Heber, that, in matters affecting their temporal inter- 
ests or honour, no people were so brave and so resolute as the Eng- 
lish, but that, in pushing on the higher interests of humanity, no 
people were so dastardly and scrupulous, Whether there might be 
any foundation for this assertion or not, he (Mr. Hope) would not 
pretend to say; but he trusted that the people of Liverpool would 
wipe off the reproach so far as it might be supposed to apply to them. 
The burning of widows, the tax upon superstitions, and destructive 
pilgrimages, and infanticide, were amongst the most prominent of 
the abuses to be reformed in India. In the nine years preceding 
1823, the latest period to which official returns had been made, not 
fewer than six thousand widows had perished on the funeral piles 
of their husbands, and probably two thousand more burnings of the 
same kind, during the same period, escaped observation, and were 
not mentioned at all. At a recent meeting of the Court of Directors 
in London, it was stated in the returns, that widow-burning still 
continued in the same proportion, and that the number of females 
who thus perished in 1824 was 582, in 1825 it was 639, and in 
1826 it was 518. The number of children thus thrown upon the 
world, without father or mother, was, of course, proportionally 
great. That a practice so horrible as this should be suffered to exist, 
by a Government calling itself Christian, was strange indeed, and 
the reproach was augmented by the fact, that they had the power 
to effect its complete abolition. (Hear, hear, hear.) He ought 
to add, that this horrid practice was not enjoined by the Hin- 
doo laws, and had only the indirect sanction of the commentators 
on those laws, who said, that, if a woman, on the death of her hus- 
band, felt that she was not capable of leading a life of austerity and 
self-denial, it were far better that she should perish than live to 
disgrace herself and the memory of her husband. ‘here were four 
principal pilgrimages in India, of which that to the temple of Jug- 
gernaut, at Orissa, was under the special protection and sanction 
of the Government. The temple was maintained by the Govern- 
ment; the idol was clothed in the finest broad cloths, and decked 
with the greatest splendour, at the expense of the Governme:.t ; 
the priests, the servants of the temple, were paid by the Govern- 
ment; and the Government even employed a number of officers, 
called Pilgrim-hunters, who made it their business to go about per- 





earnest to promote their own interest and that of the country. In the mean time, I feel no 
hesitation (and I believe it to be a very general impression) in admitting my obligations to 
Mr. Buckingham for the increased interest he has given to the subject, for the important 
facts he has communicated verbally and through ‘‘ The Oriental Herald,’’ and for the assist- 
ance he has afforded in leading the merchants to think of a public meeting at this time, 
thereby producing an effect which will, I hope, end in serving every man, however humble 
his station, in the kingdom, and will call down blessings on our heads from millions of our 
brethren in the East. I remain, Sir, your’s respectfully, omar 
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suading the people to go and pay their adorations at the temple, 
and who were actually paid so much per head for the poor people 
they thus prevailed upon to go worship the idol. (Hear, hear.) 
The number of victims who perished annually, in consequence of 
those pilgrimages, would fall little short of from twenty to forty 
thousand. There were no inns, or other places, for the resort and 
accommodation of the majority of the pilgrims, who were thus ex- 
posed to all the inclemencies of the weather, and perished in great 
numbers, to say nothing of those who were crushed to death under 
the wheels of the chariot of the idol; (hear, hear ;) as many as 
ninety victims had been seen lying dead in a small compass, per- 
fectly within view at once. If it were considered too presuming to 
recommend the Government to interfere for the prevention of this 
dreadful waste of human life, surely it would not be too much to 
request them not to pay the expenses attendant upon it, not to de- 
rive a revenue from this horrid idolatry. (Applause.) With re- 
gard to the burning of widows, the Government might also be 
requested to put a stop to the practice, by a positive prohibitory 
injunction, which, whatever might be said to the contrary, would 
not be productive of the slightest evil consequences. ‘There were 
many circumstances to show that the Hindoos were not so invio- 
lably attached to their habits and and prejudices as they were repre- 
sented to be. When Warren Hastings, a man who had been sub- 
jected to much undeserved obloquy, took the reins of government 
into his hands, the persons of the Brahmins were held to be sacred 
and inviolable ; they, therefore, enjoyed an immunity of crime, and 
they were addicted to every species of criminal excess. Forgery 
was a crime which prevailed at that time to a considerable extent, 
and one to which the Brahmins were particularly prone. In order 
to put a stop to this, a law was promulgated, enacting that, for 
tle future, every Brahmin should be as amenable to the laws as 
the meanest individual. Not long afterwards, a Brahmin was 

ilty of forgery; he was tried and convicted; he was executed 
within sight of Calcutta, in the presence of at least 100,000 of the 
Natives, and not the least murmur was uttered, or the slightest 
symptom of dissatisfaction evinced. Another striking instance of 
the possibility of interfering with Native prejudices without evil con- 
sequences, was afforded by what had been done with respect to in- 
fanticide. Captain Walker, for rescuing the children of one dis- 
trict from that horrid practice, was termed the saviour of the country. 
Lord Wellesley, having found that the number of children destroyed 
in Saugur was very great, issued an edict, declaring that, for the 
future, mothers who committed that unnatural crime, should be 
deemed guilty of murder and punished accordingly, and sent a 
company of sepoys to enforce the execution of that edict; the 
practice in consequence ceased, and his conduct was regarded with 
reverence and gratitude by the inhabitants. ‘The measures now re- 
commended, and particularly a free intercourse with the Natives, 
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would afford many means of effecting the objects deemed to be of 
such importance by all, and he trusted that they would be unani- 
mous in their adoption. It was eloquently said by Burke, that the 
blood of man should never be shed but to redeem the blood of man ; 
how desirable’ then, was it to prevent the sacrifice of human life, 
consequent upon the superstitions and ignorance of our fellow- 
subjects in India! (Great applause.) Mr. Hope concluded by 
reading the resolution. 


Mr. Rarunone, (in reply to Mr. Hope,) said he owed it to the 
commercial reputation of Liverpool not to let pass uncontradicted, 
the assertion that they considered a Company rich, who, by their 
own showing, were in debt, in 1807, to the amount of 30,000,0001., 
and whose debts, he believed, had gone on accumulating to an 
enormous extent, beyond their power to pay—debts which had 
been wrung from the hard earnings of our artisans, and from the 
country generally ; which had been incurred in aggressive wars that 
had drained the blood of our countrymen, and by which both con- 
quered and conquerors had been injured. He considered it idle to 
call a Company in such circumstances, prosperous ; they were, on 
the contrary, in circumstances of disgrace and disaster. As to their 
internal government, they were behindhand in knowledge, even 
with the barbarian Alexander: he kept possession of Persia by mix- 
ing the vanquished with the conquerors, and marrying his generals 
to the Persian women; but in India, a half-caste, though of our 
own kindred and a part of ourselves, was not even allowed to be a 
common soldier. (Applause.) 

Mr, S. Hore explained that he had spoken of the Company as a 
rich one, in the same manner that noblemen with great patrimonial 
possessions, though over head and ears in debt, were termed 
wealthy men. (4 laugh.) With respect to the Government of 
India, the source of that was Leadenhall-street, and he considered 
that all that was objectionable in it issued thence. 

Mr. C. Tayteur said that he would not trouble the meeting with 
any remarks of his own, after the details which had been so ably 
furnished by other gentlemen, but would content himself with 
seconding the resolution. 

Mr. A. Hopesown said, that, after the observations which had 
been made, it would be unnecessary to trouble the meeting with many 
remarks, in order to secure their concurrence in the resolution he 
should have the honour to propose, and which he would then read. 
That the restrictions imposed by the East India Company’s mono- 
poly were partial and oppressive, would not be denied by that meet- 
ing, or by any body of British merchants, exposed as they were to 
the degradation of seeing the Americans send their vessels to load 
in our ports, with our manufactures, in order to prosecute a traffic, 
which they, as British merchants, and because they were British 
merchants, were prohibited from pursuing. That it was injurious 
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to this country, and to the world at large, would be evident to every 
person who would give the subject a dispassionate consideration, 
But, when they recollected the magnitude of the private interests 
involved in this great question, the deiusions attempted to be prac- 
tised on the British public in the discussions which preceded the 
partial opening of the India trade; when they considered how much 
they, at that time, suffered from the ignorance of those who claimed, 
from long: residence in India, unlimited credit for statements which 
experience had proved to be most fallacious ; when they reflected 
on the reluctance which Government naturally felt to stir, without 
some pressing necessity, in a measure connected, as they must admit 
this was, with ulterior questions of polic y, deep, difficult, and com- 
plicated :—it was evident that nothing but an extended system of 
co-operation on the part of the British public could enable them to 
secure the end they were then met to endeavour to attain. With 
respect to the injury they had formerly sustained from the igno- 
rance of those whose opinions were deferred to, Mr. Ewart had 
given a striking illustration, by referring to the incorrectness, as 
subsequently appeared, of the testimony of so able, so respectable, 
and so uy right a man as Mr. Grant, who had so long resided in 
India. Under these circumstances, he was happy to find that one 
of the objects of the meeting was, to secure a cordial and extended 
system of co-operation ; and he rejoiced to see, that Liverpool, by 
taking the lead in this business, was assuming the attitude which 
became her, and fulfilling 
invested by her growing opulence, her extended commerce, and the 
number of her active and intelligent population. ‘The appeal she 
was that day making to the country, he was persuaded, would be 
heard, and would find a responsive feeling in every individual in 


the responsibilities with which she was 


the country, not ectly, or indirectly, connected with the Com- 
pany’s monopoly. They were embarked, as Mr. Gladstone had 
stated, in a most arduous contest ; but he scarcely felt a doubt of the 


result, since he was satisfied they might secure a co-operation so 
cordial, so sustained, and so irresistible, as to render impossible the 
continuance of a monopoly which had long lain as a night-mare on 
ce, had closed the most fertile sources which could be 
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ie labouring classes of this country, and had raised arti- 


our comm 
opened tot 
ficial barriers to the extension of civilisation and Christianity, which 


it was the natural effect of commerce to diffuse throughout the 
globe. {pplause.)—Mr. Grant seconded the resolution.—Mr. 


Alderman J. Bourne briefly proposed the adoption of the petition. — 
Mr. Leatrnom seconded the motion; and Mr. Srarmam (the Town 
Clerk) then read the petition respecting the tea-trade, which was 
approved, and carried unanimously. * 

Mr. T. Tuorne vy then rose and said, the tenth resolution, which 





* This Petition will be found embodied in an article on the Tea Mono- 
poly r part of the present Number. 
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he had the honour to propose, having for its object chiefly to carry 
into effect the resolutions already adopted by t meeting, would 
require little to be said in support of it He thougcht they were 
under great ybligations to the gentlemen who had prepared the 
resolutions which had been passed, because they contained details 
which it was of great m portance hould be known throughout the 


country, and of which it might be supposed that many persons were 
at present quite uninformed If, however, he l any fault to find 
with these resolutions, it was that he thought th 1 too little 
of the right which belonged to the people of this country to trade, 
for instance, with China, as with any other foreign country. (Cheers.) 
For his own part, he felt so strongly on this subject, that he had 
not the least idea how any Minister of the Crown, or 1y Member 
of either House of Parliament, could, for one moment, entertain the 
idea of the renewal of the Company's Charter, he exclusion of 
the right of the people to the trade in qu applause.) 
Happily the days of monopoly were gone by, and the principles of 
free trade were now universally admitted. (Great applause.) And 
when their worthy chairman, and other telligent gentlemen, 


should be deput <1 to wait on the Minister—whether the Duke of 








Wellington or any other Peer—he really would not have them 
proceed too much cap-in hand (Laughte ippla -) he 
would rather have them say, Viy Lord, t} isa hi this country 
has been k pt out f for a great number of ye ind ¥ ire come 
to demand It; at the same tim an wee of an servic n 
griving our assistance, we are ready to do so Vucl thter and 
ipplause.) After all, this ought te be the business of the Govern- 
ment: why should they be required to be making arrangements 
for a labour of four years, to accomplish the right they undoubtedly 
possessed to a free trade The Ministers ought to come forward 
and save them that trouble Chey ought to say, for instance, in 
the King’s Speech, that, “ the Charter of the East India Company 
being about t ) expire, hey congratulate the vuntrv o he prospect 
of the great ope nin r which will b fforded for the xercise of its 
skill and the extension of its trad VJ tughte ad pLause.) 
Some allusion had been made to the fact of American ships carrying 
out goods from this port to China Now, wheneve aw one of 
those vessels loading with the manufacture yf this count vhich 
our manufacturers were anxious to dispo yf, and conveying them to 
the Chinese, who were also willit to receiv them, two feelings 
came across his mind first, | rejol d whilst our own Go- 
vernment prevented our own peopl rom exercising the right to 
trade with China, there was yet, happily, another medium by whicl 
the trade might be carried on. (Ap ) Th 1c a feeling of 
humiliation, that our own people should be unjustly deprived of their 
richt so to trade (Much cheer a.) Whilst 1¢ { f the 
China trade, he might mention what would nore important 
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America, he found that the best business done to China had beer 
the export of British manufactures, (cheers,) and that, whilst on 
tea there had often been very heavy losses, great profits had been 
made on the export of British goods. (Much cheering.) The Ame- 
rican tariff having also been adverted to, he could not help expressing 
his surprise that so intelligent a people as the Americans should have 
adopted the narrow-minded restrictive system, instead of perse- 
vering, as they had begun, in the liberal principles of free trade. 
(Cheers.) Had they consulted their own intelligence, or read the 
works of Adam Smith, Ricardo, M‘Culloch, or the French econo- 
mists, they never would have adopted such a policy; indeed, he 
could not imagine how they got hold of it, unless their trade with 
China had led them to adopt the Chinese policy. (Laughter.) In 
this matter he had, personally, almost no interest, for he did not 
think he should ever adventure one sixpence in the trade, either to 
China or India; but, as a friend to free trade, he could not avoid 
moving this resolution. (Applause.) Still, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would take the matter out of their hands, and save them the 
Jabour which otherwise they must lay out for themselves. They 
were under great disadvantages, from the weight of the national 
debt and the taxation; and Government should eagerly embrace 
every opportunity to increase the trade of the country. (Great 
applause.) Mr. 'T. concluded by moving the tenth resolution. 


Mr. T. B. Barcvray seconded the resolution. 


Mr. Guiapstone proposed the next resolution. He said that, 
money being the sinews of war, and they being about to engage ina 
protracted and extensive war, it was highly desirable that the neces- 
sary funds should be provided to carry it on. He was sure that the 
feelings expressed that day would meet with general and cordial 
co-operation, and that the subscription to be entered into would be 
most productive. The various deputations to London on this ques- 
tion had been attended with very heavy expenses, and he boped that 
those of the ensuing deputation would be liberally provided for, and 
that the Corporation would manifest their accustomed liberality and 
munificence on the occasion. (Applause.) He trusted that similar 
deputations would be sent from every town in the kéngdom, and 
that the measures to be proposed would meet with general and in- 
dividual support. 

Mr. Cropper, in seconding the resolution, said, he would only 
add, that, as there was not a single individual in Liverpool, whether 
possessing property or wanting employment, who was not deeply 
interested in this great question, he trusted the subscription would 
be liberal and general. 

Mr. Giapsrone begged pardon while he mentioned one particular 
circumstance that had escaped his recollection at the proper time. 
Mr. Bolton, whose name stood at the head of the requisition, he la- 
mented to say, was prevented, by the ill state of his health, from at- 
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tending the meeting that day; but he felt confident that he would 
not be backward in aidiug the cause by his contribution in due time, 
Applause.) 

Colonel Wituiams then rose, and spoke nearly in the following 
terms: ‘ Mr. Mayor,—After the glowing and golden promises and 
prospects which have been opened by the previous speakers, it may 
appear that I undertake an ungracious part if I attempt to throw 
a damp upon your expectations ; but, when we consider how long 
this abuse has been tolerated by the nation, and supported by the 
Legislature, when we see no alteration in the constitution of that 
corrupt body by which this flagrant monopoly was established, and 
has been so long upheld, what hopes can we entertain of any change 
in the system? The fact is, that this trade, which you seek to over- 
throw, is supported by that monopoly of power on the part of three 
hundred borough-mongers, which enables them to return a majority 
of the Commons House of Parliament. (Shouts of laughter and 
great cheering.) Mr. Gladstone says, that, if you put your sboul- 
ders to the wheel, he will venture to promise you success, and he 
says that money is one of the sinews of war. He should have told 
you that one of the maxims of war is, not to be too confident of suc- 
cess, not to despise the enemy opposed to you. The enemy you 
have to combat is not the East India Company, but the Legislature 
of England, that Legislature which is so bound up with monopoly 
that I assert them to be one and indivisible. (Cries of ‘ No, no !’) 
Perhaps not ; you may hope that it is not so ; but J judge from the 
past,—you speak of the future. (Laughter and applause.) Another 
speaker has told you that your accomplished representative, Mr. 
Huskisson, will find little difficulty in brushing away the ‘ cobwebs 
of sophistry’ which your adversaries will have woven to keep you out 
of a participation in the India trade. Gentlemen, it is something more 
substantial and adhesive that Mr. Huskisson will have to deal with ; 
selfishness and monopoly are the enemies he will have to combat. 
Gentlemen, I have said that I considered the monopoly of trade by 
the East India Company, and the monopoly of power by the three 
hundred borough-mongers, as one and indivisible. The patronage 
enjoyed by them is enormous, and it is divided between them. 
(Applause.) Can any thing be more illustrative of this community 
of interests between them than the despicable trick played off in the 
case of Castlereagh, of infamous memory? (4 few hisses, which 
were instantly lost in loud and long-continued cheering.) Was he 
not of infamous memory? (Applause) ‘That traitor to his own coun- 
try, and tyrant of this, was detected in the scandalous barter of a 
writership in the East India Company's service for a seat in the 
House of Commons ; and what was the consequence? When the 
noble lord was detected in the infamous traffic, he was justified, be- 
cause the practice was declared to be general, and as notorious as 
the sun at noonday. (Cheers.) Mr. Hume has shown that the Ho- 
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nourable Company has six thousand servants, agents, and officers, 
at home and abroad, who receive emoluments of from 200/, to 
10,0001. per annum, exclusive of the Governor-General. This fact, 
and the enormous patronage possessed, well accounts for the Com- 
pany and the Government being always found hand-and-glove to- 
gether. Exclusive of this extensive interest at home and abroad, it 
is stated, on very good authority, that, whenever labourers are hired 
in London by the East India Company, they are asked if they have 
votes, and for what borough; if they have, the fact is recorded ; 
and, when the period of a general election arrives, the freemen have 
leave of absence given to them, and, if they vote as directed, all is 
well ; but, if they vote contrary to the wishes of the Company, there 
is an end to their hopes of employment. Mr. Cropper characteris- 
tically looks forward to the mental and moral improvement of the 
Natives of India, which must result from the free intercourse of 
Europeans. Whether a free trade will be productive of such effects 
or not, I know not; but, at all events, it is kigh time to make the 
experiment. (4pplause.) Never was any thing more fallacious than 
the statements which some other gentlemen have made with respect 
to the humanity of the Government in India ; for it has been stated, 
on good authority, that what is called justice, which is the soul of 
good government, is there regularly bought and sold, and that the 
policy of the East India Company, from the time they first got pos- 
session of the country to the present hour, has been such as that 
eloquently described by Burke, in his accusation of Warren Has- 
tings, to the following effect: ‘ That there was not a single state, 
prince, or potentate, with whom the Company had come in con- 
tact, that they had not sold; not a single treaty they had ever 
made that they had not broken ; not a prince or state, who ever put 
their trust in the Company, who was not utterly ruined ; and that 
none were, in any degree, secure or flourishing, but in the exact 
proportion to their settled distrust and irreconcilable enmity to this 
nation.” Whether those imperial traders, whose seat of govern- 
ment is in Leadenhall-street, are to be considered as kings, or whe- 
ther (being many) they may not rather be a republic, | know not ; 
but I have been told by a friend, who knows the country well, and 
has acquired that knowledge from a residence of twenty years in 
India, and who has had frequent conference with the Directors, that 
such a set of fellows, so ignorant, and so incompetent even to the 
management of their own business, were never before assembled 
together in one body. (Laughter and applause.) Lam told also by 
another friend, upon whom I can rely, that, at all the courts of the 
Native Princes, the Company have a regular spy, (but, perhaps, all 
ambassadors are nothing better than spies,) whose only business is 
to set the Prince and his ministers at variance, and attend to the in- 
terests of the Company in the commotions which may ensue. 
( Applause.) Gentlemen, there is another point upon which I am 
anxious to cause in you a certain degree of exasperation against this 
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odious system, because I consider it necessary, to give you even a 
chance of success. It is said that we have a heavy and long-accu- 
mulating debt to pay off, with regard to the natives of Africa; but 
what is that, compared to the debt the Company owe to India, and 
to all classes of their fellow-subjects ? ( Applause.) 

Mr. Myers moved a vote of thanks to his Worship the Mayor, 
for his conduct in the chair, which was seconded by Mr. Rarazone. 

The Mayor returned thanks, and said he felt much flattered by 
the honour done to him, and he trusted he should always be found 
at his post, ready to perform his duty, and render his fellow-towns- 
men any assistance it was in his power to confer. ( Applause.) 

The motion having been passed unanimously, and with grea 
applause, the meeting separated. 


Resotvutions or tHe Merrinca. 

At a Public Meeting of the Merchants and other Inhabitants of 
the town of Liverpool, held in the Court-Room, in the New Ses- 
sions-House, Chapel-street, on Wednesday the 28th day of Janu- 
ary, 1829, ‘ For the purpose of taking into consideration the best 
means of removing the restrictions imposed upon Commerce by the 
Charter of the East India C ompany, and of prevailing on the Le- 
gislature to secure to the public all those benefits which a free com- 
mercial intercourse with India and China is capable of affording :'— 

The Worshipful the Mayor in the Chair ; 

On the motion of John Gladstone, Esq., seconded by William 
Rathbone, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

‘ 1st.—That the opening of a Free Trade to China, and the re- 
moval of restrictions which impede the commerce between this 
country and India, would be productive of incalculable benefits, 
both to this kingdom and to the British territories in the East 
Indies. ‘That the extent of these benefits may, in some degree, be 
estimated, though very imperfectly, from the fact, that since 1814, 
the period when the present limited and partial intercourse with 
India was permitted, notwithstanding the vexatious restrictions by 
which the British merchant has found himself impeded at every 
step, the commerce, in many staple commodities, has increased be- 
yond the most sanguine expectation, while new sources of profitable 
interchange offer themselves to British skill and enterprise.’ 


On the motion of James Cropper, Esq., seconded by Henry 
Booth, Esq., it was resolved unnanimously, 

‘ 2d.—That it appears from official returns, that in the year 1814, 
there were exported to India, 604,500 yards of printed calicoes and 
213,480 yards of plain calicoes; while in 1827, the export of 
printed calicoes was 14,362,551 yards, and of plain 19,932,580 ; 
the increase in the export of plain calicoes, the description com- 
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monly worn by the Natives,’ being 93 fold: that of cotton twist, so 
late as 1823, the export to India was only 121,500 lbs. weight, 
while in 1827, the export was 3,363,968 lbs. weight, and has since 
been progressively increasing. That in metals, hardware, earthen- 
ware, and many other goods, an immense increase of our export has 
also taken place. That in the year 1819, the settlement of Singa- 
pore, at that time resorted to chiefly by pirates, was taken posses- 
sion of by the British Government, and made a free port ; and in 
1827, its import trade amounted to 13,387,185 sicca rupees, with 
a corresponding export, thus showing the extensive benefits to be 
derived from a free commercial intercourse, and altogether afford- 
ing a greatly increased and increasing field of employment for 
British shipping.’ 

On the motion of John Ewart, Esq., seconded by William Wallace 
Currie, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

‘ 3d.—That, notwithstanding this great increase in the demand 
for British manufactures, the present circumstances of the trade 
show clearly that a morbid and defective system of commercial 
policy alone prevents the further and rapid growth of the trade be- 
tween this country and India. For, while gold and silver were for- 
merly exported to purchase the products of the East, the demand 
for British manufactures, notwithstanding the gloomy predictions 
of the East India Company of the want of markets, has increased 
to such an extent as to be limited only by the insufficiency of the 
products of the country for the purpose of returns :—an insuffi- 
ciency which is caused by the levying of heavy transit duties on the 
intercourse with the interior, and by arbitrary restrictions on the 
settlement and residence of Englishmen, as well as on the employ- 
ment of British capital on the fertile but neglected soils of Hin- 
dostan.’ 

On the motion of J. T. Alston, Esq., seconded by Ormerod Hey- 
worth, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 


‘ 4th.—That the cultivation of indigo indirectly by Europeans, 
(at present permitted on sufferance by the East India Company,) 
has rapidly increased, till the produce now amounts in value to about 
two millions sterling per annum ; affording the principal supply of 
every market of consumption in the world, and satisfactorily proving 
the vast capabilities of the soil, if allowed to be called forth by ade- 
quate capital, skill, and enterprise.’ 

On the motion of Thomas Littledale, Esq., seconded by David 
Hodgson, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

‘ 5th.—That, while the exclusive privileges and arbitrary rule of 
the East India Company are thus injurious, as regards the commerce 
with India, the absolute prohibition enforced by the Charter against 
British subjects trading with China—a trade at once varied, exten- 
sive, and lucrative, and which the inhabitants of all nations (Eng- 
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lishmen only excepted) are permitted to enjoy, is still more op- 
pressive and unjust. That, although the opening of the trade to 
China and the East may seem more immediately important to the 
mercantile and manufacturing interests, it would, nevertheless, be 
of extreme value to the agriculturist, the fund-holder, and the 
annuitant, from the great amount of wealth it would bring into the 
country, and from the consequent increase of commercial revenue, 
which would be available for the reduction of internal taxation.’ 


On the motion of Robert Benson, Esq., seconded by Thomas 
Brocklebank, Esq., it was resolved unanfmously, 


‘ 6th.—That the article of tea affords a prominent instance of the 
injurious effects of monopoly, the present price in London, free of 
duty, being more than 100 per cent. above the price in the neigh- 
bouring ports of Europe; thus imposing upon the people of this 
country a burden of upwards of two millions and a half sterling per 
annum, for the sole benefit of the East India Company; whilst the 
Legislature has declared its intention that Great Britain should be 
supplied with tea as cheaply as continental Europe. That, by the 
18th Geo. II. cap. 26, sec. 11, a power was reserved to the Lords 
of the Treasury to grant permission to individuals to import tea 
from the continent of Europe, in case the East India Company 
should neglect to supply the market with a sufficient quantity of 
that article, in order, as is expressly declared by the Legislature, to 
keep the price in this country upon an equality with the price in 
the neighbouring countries of Europe ; and that, so late as the year 
1822, by 3d Geo. IV. chap. 43, sec. 21, this law of Geo. II. is ex- 
pressly recognised as existing unrepealed and unaltered. That in 
the year 1825, being the 6th Geo. IV., an Act, cap. 105, was passed 
for the purpose of repealing a great number of Acts of Parliament 
relative to the commerce of this country, in order to simplify the 
laws of the Customs, with the avowed declaration, as is stated in the 
preamble, that the purposes for which these Acts had been, from 
time to time, made, should be secured by new enactments, exhibiting 
their provisions more perspicuously. That by this Act of the 6th of 
the present reign, the power for securing to the public a supply of 
tea as cheap as it might be in other neighbouring countries, was, 
it is presumed unintentionally, swept away from the Statute-book. 
That in the same Session of Parliament, and simultaneously there- 
with, another Act was passed, cap. 107, which, whilst it professes 
to secure, by re-enactment, the purposes for which the Aets so re- 
pealed were made, not only omits to secure to the Lords of the 
Treasury the power which had been, previously, so wisely given, in 
respect to the supply of tea, but absolutely restricts the importation 
thereof from any place but that of its growth, and by the East 
India Company, and into the port of London, That thus that salu- 
tary and equitable provision, devised by the wisdom and justice of 
previous Parliaments, has been wholly abrogated ; and, as no equi- 
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valent advantage was given to the public, it is considered clear that 
this provision has been inadvertently withdrawn ; and that, conse- 
quently, it is not only competent to the Legislature, but incumbent 
upon it, to pass such enactments as will restore to the Lords of the 
Treasury the power so unaccountably revoked.’ 


a 


On the motion of Samuel Hope, Esq., seconded by Charles . 
Tayleur, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 4 
‘ 7th.—That, independently of commercial considerations, this 
meeting contemplates, with deep concern, the state of mental de- 
basement in which the mighty population of Hindostan has been 
hitherto doomed to remain; while it is evident that a free and 


enlarged intercourse with the country, aided by a liberal and hu- 
mane legislation, seems alone wanting to extend the benefits of civi- i 
lisation, to put an end (if the intervention of the Legislature should i 
not sooner effect it) to the horrible custom of burning of widows, r 


together with other revolting superstitions, and to confer intel- 
ligence and happiness on millions of our fellow-beings, possessing 
the strongest claims on our sympathy and protection. 

On the motion of Adam Hodgson, Esq., seconded by George 
Grant, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

‘ Sth.—That this Meeting, strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of a well-organised effort on the part of the British people 
to oppose, and endeavour to prevent, the renewal of the East India 
Company's monopoly and destructive powers, earnestly exhorts the 
inhabitants of other towns to the calm, but determined expression 
of the public sentiment against the further continuance of a system 
so partial and oppressive in its immediate operation, as well as so 
inimical to the best interests of this country and of mankind.’ 

On the motion of John Bourne, Esy., seconded by Thomas 
Leathom, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

‘ 9th.—That, in furtherance of the special objects stated in the 
6th Resolution, with reference to the importation of tea from the 
Continent, petitions, as now read, be presented to both Houses of 
Parliament in the ensuing session; and that the Earl of Derby and 
Lord Skelmersdale be requested to present and support the same in 
the House of Lords, and the members for this Borough in the 
House of Commons ; and that the support of all Peers and Members 
of Parliament connected with the County be respectfully solicited.’ 

On the motion of Thomas Thornely, Esq., seconded by T. B. 
Barclay, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

‘ 10th.—That, as the East India Company's Charter will expire 
by law in 1834, provided the Company shall have received three 
years’ notice from the Legislature to that effect ; and as the dis- 
cussion of this great question before Parliament must, conse- 
quently, take place early in the year 1831, if not before, this Meet- 
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ing is of opinion, no time should be lost i vakening the country 
to a just sense of the merits and importance of the whol subject . 
that a Committee, therefore, be now appointed to aid in arrying 
into effect the purport of the foregoing resolutions, by requesting 
the co-operation and support of the Mayor and Common Council 
of Liverpool ; by the collecting of evidence; by corresponding 
with similar committees in other towns: by being prepared, when 
the proper period shall arrive, with petitions to the Legislature ; 
and, generally, by adopting such measures as they may deem ad- 
visable to forward the great object which this Meeting has in view ; 
and that the following gentlemen be the Committee, with power to 


add to their numbers, and seven of them shall be competent to act. 


The M ivor of Liverpo i] for the time being, 


J.T. Alston John Gladston William Potter 
John Bolton John Garnett N. Robinson 
Robert Benson George Grant W. Rathbone 
John Bourne Samuel Hope R. Radcliffe 
James Bourne O. Heyworth W. Rotherham 
E. Baines, jun Adam Hodgson E. Rushton * 
Henry Booth David Hodgson E. Roscoe 

r. Brocklebank Charles Horsfal John Smith 

T. B. Barclay Joseph Hornby Charles Tayleur 
James Cropper T. Littledale if Chornely 
W. W. Currie T. Leathom William Ward 
John Ewart Joseph Leigh Daniel Willink 
W. Earle, jun. William Myers Daniel Willis 
Hardman Earle A. Melly J. B. Yates 
W. Earle, jun. A. Maxwell J. A. Yates. 


On the motion of John Gladstone, Esq., seconded by James 


Cropper, Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

‘ 11th.—That a subscription be opene 1, and placed at the dis- 
posal of the Committee now appointed for the purposes before 
stated ; and that the Mayor be requested to transmit copies of the 
foregoing resolutions and petition, to the Sheriffs of counties and 
chief Magistrates of the principal trading and manufacturing towns 
of the United Kingdom, with a request that the important objects 
therein set forth, may be brought under the consideration of the 
inhabitants ; especially the question of the importation of tea from 
the Continent, as explained in the petition and 6th resolution, 
which calls for the prompt and active interference of every town 
and village in the kingdom. 

‘Nicuoras Rosrnson, Mayor.’ 


The Mayor having left the chair, on the motion of William 
Myers, Esq., seconded by William Rathbone, Esq., the thanks of 
the Meeting were unanimously voted to his W ship, for calling 


the Meeting, and for his able conduct in the chair. 
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Wuere is the poet's native land? 
Where noble streams of genius flow, 
Where lovely wreaths for beauty blow, 
Where manly hearts with passion gl 


— 





; For all that’s holy, fair, and grand 
i! ] my native land. ; 
H 
How named the poet's native land 
Now ill | rT me ble spirit bre k 
i She pines beneath a foreign yoke ; : 
i Once she w named land of the oal. 
The land ft fr | n. (ern land 
So named my nat land 


Why weep th poet's native land ? 
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That to the tyrant’s stern decree 


Her princes bow the suppliant knee, 
And none proclaim their country free 


Or dare to join her patriot band 





This weeps my native land. 


Whom calls the poet’s native land ? 
She calls on powers that slight her prayer, 
With thunder-words of dark de spair, 
For freedom,—for a Saviour'’s care, 

For the Avenger’s riehteous hand 

This calls my native land. 


What would the poet's native land ? 
She would beat down the usurping race, 
The blood-hound from her border chase, 
Her free-born sons with freedom grace, 

Or free be buried in the sand 

This would mv native land. 


And hopes the poet's native land ? 

She hopes, for sacred justice’ sake, 

She hopes her sons will yet awake, 

She hopes that God her chains will break, 
To see outstretch'd the avenging hand :— 


This hopes my native land 
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Every } } 1 ty religion fa rable to 
the ob of th t which w held on Ti lay evening 
nd we lt tl m ! { ts of Coventt 
concemed ex nea ry for whi the Company 
have tl res} le in Ind Not only has theit 
system been the p1 r { f t country, | ] ilso 
extended it p) fto tl} city vher ivy tax 
levied on the j trv of Coventry rder to maintain the ¢ 
pany in their ly of the im h of silk Every means of 
abolishing thi ! ve orieva hould | uraged: and we 
think a comp! development of the horrors netioned under the 
misrule of ] lent reet will | f the highest importance lo 
Mr. Pegg s tl ider of the project now on foot, the members 
of the silk-trade \ therefore be indebted for providing them with 
an efhcient wea} ] st their enemt and he will 
also be ent d to t gratitude of the Nat f India, for 
the zeal with I ( of tl Vorld, he |] 
pleaded etchedne 

Pursuant é \ n which appeared in ‘ The Observer’ 
of last week, t mx called for the ab purpose was held on 
last Tuesday eveni the County Hall At an early hour, the 


in which we observed 


many lie i f e respect e members of the different 
dissent lore this city About half-past six o'clock, 
the worshij { Vay was called to the chair. and the business 
opener ’ ‘ , Mr. Pegg Secre v toa Society formed in 
Covent ~ 1 other ernel eneton 
in Ind 

After grat ‘ wledgi the readiness with which the 


t Society nd to convene the present meetin; 








suggestion te ( ‘ l 
had re { I end Ge man, in an eloquent address, 
ot ‘ h h wea ( \ 1 t LN | ef utline, proceeded to 
call tl udien o the « t contemplated, 
a) : S¢ The object con- 
templates ty was ‘the abolition of human sacrifices in 
Ind Those saci s are of various kind Sutiees, the burning 
or burying al t omen i} iker described one of those 
rites which himself 1d Mr Y witnessed at Cuttack, in 
Orissa, Aug » 182 It is fu letailed in ‘ The Suttee'’s 
Cry to Brit p. 91 At the t mple of Juggernaut, the women 
are burnt al Official documents give about 700 annually; 
but this does not include thos » the tributary, allied, and inde- 
pendent states of H loost In ticide is another species of 
human sacrifices: though abolished at Saugur by the Marquis Wel- 
lesley in 1802, it still exists er the Bombay Presidency, and near 
Jenares yait ‘ female children perish annually. 
VJ ‘ f th k on the banks of the 
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) per } in l thie t " lf i 1 

f r brothers ) ! he 
Reverend speaker th ; ) ot 
th I tt [ must 
be procured, id " (i; if | { s 
hould be formed it y , PY 
pu mind id fi t upon ject iy | jer f 
th neeting ) I ) if of 
th abomination that m h ) | i na 
said, I feel these things almost to dists } aes 8 
to circulate informat yn, and ul pub ibject 
Mr. Peyes then acknowledged I \ Member 
f Parlia n t g him GQ] ‘ lems ho uid id no 
money, but who was a banl lap per val yon made him 
ome, and presente 1 him h - a clergym Bedfords} 

lone the sam ind also a ) lady at Salisbur About 13,000 
pamphlets have been p inted rhe profit re d ted rratuitous 
irculation. Let Britain ‘ plead for the wid veal M 
Montgom ry expresses it vith f 
blood ! 

Mr. Pees then moved the first Resolut 

hat the practice existing in British India of burning widows 

yn the funeral piles of their late husbands, and other customs by 
which human life is sacrificed, ar rross violation of tural 
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principles of justice and humanity, and in their influence highly 
demoralising.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Jrranp rose to second the Resolution just moved, 
and said, that after the able statement which had just been made, 
though he could not be expected to say any thing to increase the 
impression, yet he had a few remarks to offer. The Reverend 
Gentleman then drew a feeling picture of the contrast between a 
European and an Indian family, when deprived of a father by the 
hand of death, which from these customs at once bereaved the poor 
Indian children of both parents for an object which was visionary, 
there being nothing real in the transaction but its misery. Another 
consideration which struck him was, that the individual sacrificed 
was cut off from all chance of improvement, and from all the advan- 
tages of Christianity, which was the great good. If this practice 
was abolished, both the widow and her children might be instructed, 
and receive the substantial blessings of Christianity for the phan- 
toms of idolatry. In the South Sea Islands, where, according to 
Mr. Ellis, a missionary, infanticide had ceased, a child had been 
examined as to his belief before a whole congregation, and, having 
given great satisfaction by his answers, a Native woman who had 
destroyed her children, burst into an agony, and exclaimed to the 
missionaries, ‘ W hy did you not come sooner?’ He expected 
that the Indian youth would reproach us in the same way for not 
having previously interfered with these shameful practices. We could 
not say the case was hopeless, for many authorities in India had 
asserted that these changes might be effected without endangering 
our dominions ; and, in fact, a principle of gratitude was the best 
mode of attaching a people. ‘To the ladies the Indian women were 
peculiar objects of pity: for in that country they were often con- 
signed to death at an early age, merely because they were women. 

The Chairman then put the Resolution, which was carried un- 
animously. 

The Rev. Mr. Franxrry read a paper, stating the number of 
victims annually burnt or buried alive to be about 700. He ex- 
patiated on the circumstances of those superstitions, which he termed 
suicides, which were the most dreadful kind of murder, as, from the 
murdered persons dying in the act of rebellion, they were incapable 
of repentance. The present was not the cause of religion, but 
humanity, and was generally popular ; for, when he, with a friend, 
went round with a petition against the Suttees, there were but two 
persons who refused to sign. Such was the political influence of 
the Government of this country, that a dash of the pen would re- 
move in a day all these abominations ; and, where there was power 
to do this, it ought to be employed, or we were made responsible 
for other men’s sins. Mr. Franklin then moved the next Resolu- 
tion, seconded by R. Booth, Esq. 

‘That this meeting learns with deep regret, from official docu- 
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ments now before the public , that the number of low ome of 
them mere children) burnt or buried alive in the presidency of Ben- 
gal, in twelve years, from 1815 to 1826, amounts to 7154; and in 
the Madras and Bombay presidencies, where the practice is much 
less frequent, the number, in about ten years, was 635 ; grand total, 
7789, or about 700 annually, and approves of the measures contem- 
plated to abolish ‘the appalling custom.’ 

Carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. Mensown said, it was an honour to the city of Co- 
ventry that it had been the first to give birth to the Society founded 
for the abolition of the cruel customs in India He congratulated 
the Chairman on the respectability and number of the persons at the 
meeting, and on the occasion which had called them together. The 
Reverend Gentleman then moved the following Resolution, which 
was seconded by Mr. Hennel, and carried unanimously 

‘ That this meeting refers, with much satisfaction, to the resolu- 
tion of the Honourable House of Commons, passed in 1793, viz., 
“ That it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the British Legisla- 
ture to promote, by all just and prudent means, the interest and 
happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and 
that for these ends such measures ought to be adopted as may gras 
dually tend to their advancement in useful knowledge, and to their 
religious and moral improvement.”’ 

The next resolution was moved by the Rey, J. Sibree, and seconded 
by the Rev. W. Butler, 

Mr. Sisree, after commenting on the nature and extent of the 
atrocities which had been described, said, he must differ from 
his brother Franklin, and consider them not so much as cases of 
suicide as of murder on the part of the woman's relations. He 
trusted this foul blot on the British name and Government would 
soon be swept away. ‘The following resolution was then put and 
carried unanimously : 

‘That, while this meeting gratefully acknowledges the steps 
which have been taken for the civil and moral improvement of the 
immense population of India, it is of opinion that, in the spirit of 
the above resolution, it is expedient to petition Parliament to adopt 
such measures as it may in its wisdom seem most expedient for 
the speedy and entire abolition of these murderous practices.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Franxutn explained: when the act was voluntary, 
he considered it suicide. 

The Rev. Mr. Peggs next read the following petition. 
© To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Tveland in Parliament assembled, the humble Petition 

of the Inhabitants of the City of Coventry and its Vicinity, 

‘Snewern,—Thbat your petitioners learn with the deepest regret 
that the burning of widows with the bodies of their late husbands— 
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the destruction of female children—the exposure of the sick on the 
banks of the river Ganges—and other customs by which human 
life is cruelly sacrificed, continue to be practised in British India ; 
and particularly that pilgrimages to certain temples in that country 
are superintended by the British authorities as sources of revenue to 
the Honourable East India Company's Government. 

‘ That it further appears to your petitioners, that the practice of 
burning widows is unauthorised by the institutes of Menu, the 
great Legislator of the Hindoos, who enjoins various precepts for 
the future conduct of widows, which, of course, are inconsistent 
with the existence of such sacrifices ; that the British Government 
in India is able to abolish these appalling practices in its own 
dominions, appears from the testimony of many of its fune- 
tionaries as stated in the six volumes of Parliamentary Papers on 
Hindoo immolations ; that the existing regulations adopted by the 
Bengal Government, respecting Suttees, by which the permission 
of the magistrates is granted, and the attendance of the police ap- 
pointed, have unintentionally promoted the celebrity and increase of 
these immolations ; that other cruel practices continue their ravages 
in society, unawed by British humanity and justice ; and that the 
system pursued by the British Government, which allows a premium 
to the Pundas who collect pilgrims for the worship of the idol Jug- 
gernaut, at the great temple in Orissa, occasions an increase of the 
native superstition, contrary to the purport of a resolution of your 
Honourable House, in one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, 
recognising it as the duty of this country to introduce among our 
fellow-subjects in India the blessings of Christianity. 

‘ That your petitioners, therefore, most earnestly implore your 
Honourable House to adopt such measures as may be deemed most 
expedient and effectual for the suppression of such atrocious prac- 
tices and the discontinuance of the support of a sanguinary idolatry, 
so opposed to the real welfare of our Indian possessions ; and thus 
to remove the stigma which attaches to our national character, .and 
relieve the inhabicants of British India from the effects of these 
deadly superstitions. And your petitioners, &c.’ 


A similar petition to be presented to the House of Lords. 


The Rev. Mr. Coir complimented the City of Coventry on pos- 
sessing their present Bishop, and moved, 


‘ That the petitions now read be adopted, and that the hon. and 
right Rey. Lord Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry be requested to 
present the Petition to the House of Lords, and the Members for 
this City that to the House of Commons.’ 


Alderman Merripew, in seconding the preceding speaker, said 
he felt great pleasure in having any resolution put into his hand 
which would at all accelerate the wishes of the meeting. 
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The Rev. Mr. Pecas said, he had conversed with the Bishop of 
Coventry on the subject of the meeting, and presented him with 
some copies of the pamphlets: from what his Lordship then said, 
he had no doubt he had a most lively interest in the matter. 

The Rev. J. Jarvis moved,— That this meeting determines to 
present to the Members of both Houses a copy of “ The Suttee’s 
Cry to Britain,” abridged by the Coventry Society for the Aboli- 
tion of Human Sacrifices in India, and that subscriptions be imme- 
diately commenced to promote the objects of the institution.’ 

Dr. Sournam seconded the motion. With regard to the Society, 
a subscription of 5s. constituted a member of it, though the smallest 
donation would be thankfully received. 

The Rev. Mr. Peces said the object of the Society was to con- 
dense information on the subject, it was not gain; all the profit 
was consecrated to the purpose before them. The Rev. Gentleman 
then proposed a vote of thanks to the worthy chairman, which was 
seconded by Mr. Booth, and carried nem con. 

The Mayor, in acknowledging the compliment paid to him, said 
the Hall was erected for judicial proceedings, but on this occasion 
it had been converted from a hall of justice into a temple of mercy. 
In granting the use of it, he was happy to say he had the approba- 
tion of his colleagues. 

It was then announced that subscriptions would be received by 
Messrs. J. and J. Cash, at their warehouse, Hertford-street, and 
by the members of the Committee. 

The following are the names of the gentlemen on the Committee 
of the Society founded in this city, for the abolition of Human 
Sacrifices. Dr. Southam, Chairman. 


Rev. J. Jerarp, Mr, Josern Casu. 
— F. FRANKLIN. — Jostan Casn. 
— J. SIBREE. — S. HeEnNeELL. 
— TJ. Paris, Sen. — J. Waitrem. 
— N. Rowron. — R. Boorn. 


J. Merson. 
Rev. J. Peces, Secretary. 





Tue Dream—To Cetia. 


How wildly grand, how brightly gay, 
The glittering pageant seems, 

Which charms us, at the close day, 
In the fairy world of dreams ! 

But yet (though fraught with thousand ills) 
From which we vainly flee) 

The waking world is richer still— 


For—it possesses—THEE ! 
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Proceepincs AT MANCHESTER. 


We feel great gratification in being able to state, that Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s visit to Manchester was in every respect as gratifying to 
himself personally, and as beneficial to the public object with which 
it was made, as his previous visit to Liverpool. The audiences 
that attended his Lectures were even more numerous, and equally 
respectable ; and the demonstrations of unqualified approbation 
which he received from men of all parties, were as delightful to 
witness as they are pleasing to record. The private hospitalities 
of the most opulent and distinguished of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester were also extended to their visitor, in the most cordial and 
friendly manner; and nothing that could contribute to his comfort 
or his gratification was omitted. Reserving our report of the public 
proceedings, to which the Lectures delivered by Mr. Buckingham 
will, no doubt, lead, until the succeeding number, we content our- 
selves, for the present, with giving a very few portions only of the 
articles that have appeared on that subject, in the papers of the 
town. 


From ‘ The Manchester Times, Feb. 7. 


‘Great events do not only often spring from little causes, but 
from causes which would seem to promise directly contrary results. 
When Charles I., in the exercise of his tyrannical power, prevented 
the emigration of Hampden, Sydney, and Cromwell to the American 
Colonies, in search of that freedom which they despaired of ever 
seeing restored in England, he knew not that, instead of extinguish- 
ing the spirit of liberty, he thereby signed his own death-warrant ; 
and, when the East India Company banished Mr. Buckingham from 
their territories, and destroyed the property which, in the manly 
and independent exercise of his talents, he had created, they knew 
not that, instead of crushing into utter impotency the individual 
whose freedom of comments on their odious system in India excited 
their fear and their hatred, they were transferring to the best field 
for efficacious opposition to the continuance of their monopoly, their 
miserable commercial policy, and the oppression of their territorial 
government, the man who, possessing most extensive knowledge of 
Oriental affairs, and animated to ten-fold activity by the sense of 
grievous wrong, would, of all others, be the most eminently suc- 
cessful in rousing the people of England to the loss and the degra- 
dation they suffer by permitting an immense empire to remain 
uncontrolled dominion of a selfish and imbecile 


under the almost 
corporation. 
‘But what will be the effect of the expression of public feeling 
which Mr. Buckingham has produced at Liverpool, and which, no 
doubt, he will produce in every town he visits? Unfortunately, 
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constituted as our representative system is, a deep and universal 
conviction in the minds of the people does not necessarily commu- 
nicate itself to the Legislature. If, with the ex« eption of about two 
hundred individuals, the whole twenty millions of inhabitants of 
these isles were, with one mind and voice, to declare their desire to 
see established an enlightened system of government, which should 
permit the full development of all the capabilities of our Colonial 
possessions, and establish a reciprocation of benefits with the mother 
country ; if the whole twenty millions thus declared their desire to 
see the establishment of such a system, their wish might be frus 

trated by the handful of individuals who, by possession of boroughs, 
nominate a majority of the members of the House of Commons. 
We know that that handful of individuals have frustrated, and will 
frustrate, every plan of Parliamentary reform, because it would 
destroy their own monopoly ; and that with the willing aid of the 
other parts of the landed interest, they have also rendered ineffectual 
every effort to obtain a free trade in corn, because they wish to 
enjoy the monopoly of its growth ; and that, if their own exclusive 
privileges and interests are involved in the preservation of the 


wretched system of governing India, the voice of the people 
will be utterly disremzarded. To know, then, what will be the effect 
of the expression of public feeling which is following Mr. Bucking- 


} 


ham’s active labours, we must inquire how far the interests of our 
Legislators are concerned in supporting a monopoly which is so 
much at variance with the interests of the public 


‘ Notwithstanding: the great influence which the East India Com- 
pany possesses in Parliament, and with Ministers by an interchange 
of patronage, it is a great encouragement to active “ agitation, that 
the interest of arn the Members in both Houses is not engaged 
against it. Ministers may be neutralised by obtaining in a more 
direct manner that patronage which, as Castlereagh declared, it was 
notorious as the sun at noon-day, was obtained by be trafficking 
for it of seats in the honourable House ; and the owners of the soil 
have nothing to fear from an increased importation of cotton and 
indigo, sugar and coffee. The contest, therefore, is simply between 
the public and the Directors of the Company ; and surely the open- 
ing of unrestricted commerce with three hundred millions of people, 
incontestably eager to adopt our habits, and consume our manufac- 
tures, if there be any thing in Parliament which, in the slightest 
degree, approaches to an enlightened spirit of legislation, ought far 
to outweigh any consideration of the interests of a corporation, even 
if that body carried on a highly advantageous trade, and much more 
when its commerce is almost entirely unprofitable. This, then, is 
a question on which the voice of the public may be raised, without 
any of that despondency as to the effect which is felt, when demands 
are made which it is not the interest of our legislators, as indivi- 


duals, to grant. Mr. Buckingham has brought forward the inha- 
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bitants of Liverpool, as one man, to oppose the continuance of the 
injurious monopoly, and we have every reason to believe that he 
has produced an equally powerful sensation here. His l.ctures have 
been attended by most of the leading and influential men of the 
town and neighbourhood, and, large as the room is in which they 
were delivered, it was every day crowded. As a lecturer, Mr 
Buckingham’s manner is more colloquial than oratorical. There 
does not appear any straining after effect, no culling of expressions 
or balancing of periods, no turning to this author or to that, for 
appropriate quotations ; and his digressions are but judicious illus- 
trations or comments on his own text. If we were disposed to find 
fault at all, it would be with the introduction of so much matter 
which he bad previously given to the world in his volumes of pub 
lished “ Travels. But this was certainly new to manv of his audi 
tors, and was also necessary to keep the chaiv of his narrative un- 
broken, and, by the introduction of variety of incident, to support 
the interest of oral lectures for five or six days, As we have re- 
marked in another place, the detail of these incidents has excited, 
rather than satiated, public curiosity, concerning countries equally 
interesting to the theologian, the antiquarian, the poet, and last, not 
least in this district, the merchant. 


From ‘ The Manchester Guardian, Feb. 7. 


‘ East Inpia Monoroty.—Fifty years hence, when our sons and 
grandsons shall be in the possession of a free, extensive, and lucra- 
tive trade with the populous and fruitful regions of the East, it will 
seem, there can be little doubt, almost incredible to them that we, 
during the enlightened, and busy, and enterprising period of the 
nineteenth century, should have rested quiet in being almost entirely 
shut out from one of the best channels for the acquisition of com- 
mercial wealth that could be offered to our notice. It will seem 
incredible, that, when in monied circles capital was so abundant as 


almost to have become unproductive ; when, by the supply of 


labour having outstripped the increase of demand for it, the situa- 
tion of the labourers had been greatly deteriorated ; when we were 
oppressed by taxation, and almost overwhelmed with debt ; when, 
in short, on every account, aud from every motive, we were bound 
to make the utmost use of our resources :-—it will, we repeat, seem 
incredible to our posterity, that, under these circumstances, we 
should so long and so unresistingly have submitted to the monopoly 
of the East India Company Such, however, has been the obsti- 
nacy of error, so slow the progress of just ideas upon this subject, 
that, even during the discussions on the occasion of the last renewal 
of the Company's Charter, a highly popular work, (“ The Edin- 
burgh Review,” vol. xv. p. 269-70,) strongly doubted the possibility 
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operations of private merchants; and, whilst admitting the abstract 
truth of the arguments in favour of free trade, gravely asserted that 
such was not the interest of the public, because individual merchants 
would soon cease to export their goods, from finding it impossible 
to dispose of them at a profit ; and that, even if a trade in British 
goods were forced for a short time, it would soon fall back to its 
old amount, whilst the East India Company were induced, by other 
considerations than those of gain, annually to purchase large quan- 
tities, which, though they might dispose of them at a loss, formed 
an important and idvantageous vent for the manufactures which, 
under a free trade to the East, would cease to exist. 

To say that this journal has since amply redeemed the error of 
those false and ill-considered opinions, would be to say far less in its 
favour than it deserves We hope, however, and indeed we do 
not doubt, that it will still more thoroughly compensate for any 
effect its former course might have, in creating an apathetic dispo- 
sition amongst the public, by now doing all that lies in its power 
towards rousing them to a full sense of the importance of the stake 
for which they will have to contend. 

‘ At the late hour at which we have been able, for the first time 
this week, to direct our attention to this subject, there are a variety 
of important considerations respecting it pressing upon our atten- 
tion, to which it is quite impossible we can here do justice. We 
must, therefore, for the present content ourselyes with an expres- 
sion of, what we are sure is the universal sense of those who have 
had the gratification of attending Mr. Buckingham’s course, the 
deep obligation under which all the commercial interests of the 
kingdom will lie to that gentleman, for his zealous and most useful 
efforts to direct public attention to Fast India affairs. Throughout 
his lectures, Mr. Buckingham, by his clearness of arrangement, his 
felicity of illustration, his varied information, by the remarkable 
turn for observation, of which he has given evidence, by his absolute 
plethora of matter, (for he never hesitates or loses the thread of hig 
discourse for an instant,) and though these are in some, but not all, 
respects, of less consequence, by his very agre eable manners, his 
distinct articulation and pleasing delivery, has secured a very high 
place in the regard of his auditors, who have, we have little doubt, 
derived much more information from him, on the topics of which he 
treated, than they could have derived by the dedication of the same 
time to the same object in any other manner. 


‘The most important parts by far, though to a miscellaneous 
audience perhaps not the most interesting, of Mr. Buckingham’s 
lectures, have been those which related to the East Indies and 
China, to the present restrictions on our commercial intercourse 
with those countries, and to the benefits to be anticipated from their 
removal. Though he has every cause for irritation and anger 
against the East India Company, Mr. Buckingham has, with much 
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good taste, entirely abstained from making his observations on their 
conduct appear the result of personal feeling; he says that he 
wishes to consider himself, and we would have him considered, as 
‘the apostle of India,’ with this further understanding, however, 
that, so far as relates to East India concerns, he should be the 
apostle of England also. 

© We had not heard Mr. Buckingham’s first lecture to its conclu- 
sion, before we were satisiied that, great as was the pleasure he was 
giving to his audience here, valuable as was the instruction he was 
communicating to them highly useful as his ample store of com- 
mercial and political knowledge relative to the affairs of the East 
would be deemed in whatever town he might present himself, there 
was yet another audience—one in the metropolis—before whom it 


was far more important that he should be enabled to appear and to 
speak. The time is rapidly approaching when the discussion of 
East India affairs must be commenced in Parliament; the Company 


are sure to have their advocates in that assembly urged by almost 
every inducement that cay animate the exertions, and shape the 
conduct, of man, to support their cause; it is of the highest conse- 
quence that the public also should have theirs. Forty years ago 
the paid tools of even some of the Native sovereigns in India found 
their way into the House of Commons, Shall the door which was 
open to them be closed against an energetic, talented, and high- 
principled advocate of free trade? That Mr. Buckingham should 
hold a seat in the House of Commons during the discussions on 
the East India Company's Charter, appears to us an object of ex 
treme importance. Who is better fitted, by his ready and impres- 
sive elocution, but still more so by his extensive knowledge of the 
commercial capabilities of the East, by the personal experience he 
has had as to the character and wants of the Natives, to plead effec- 
tually on behalf of free trade and colonisation? But still more, 
who is at once so well qualified and so well disposed to cross- 
examine the Company's witnesses, to detect and expose false testi- 
mony, or to extract even from his opponents unequivocal evidence 
in favour of his case ? 

‘These are considerations which we would impress on the com- 
mercial public wherever our journal is read. They are, it is true, 
very inadequately represented in Parliament ; but they can, if they 
please, easily secure a seat for Mr. Buckingham. If they do net, 
we think they will not do justice to that gentleman ; but we think 
also, what in a national point of view is far more important, that 
they will not dk justice to themselves. 


From The Mancheste Mercury, Feb. 10. 


‘Durine the past week, Mr. Buckingham (with whose name and 
character our readers are doubtless well acquainted) has been deli- 
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‘Whilst at Manchester, Mr. Buckingham has received many 
formal invitations, four in one day, to visit other towns for the 
purpose of delivering his lectures. ’ The ship-owners of Hull have 
appointed a meeting for this week, to consider of the propriety of 
inviting Mr, B. to that town.’ 

From * The Manchester Gazette, Feb. 14. 


‘“Mancnester CHAMBER oF Commerce.—On Monday, the 
annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufactures was held in the Committee-room of the Exchange, to 
receive the report of the directors for the past year to appoint direc- 
tors for the year ensuing, and to audit the treasurer's accounts ; Mr. 
Joseph Armstrong in the chair. The report of the directors was 
read by the secretary. It recapitulated, as usual, the various sub- 
jects to which the attention of the directors had been called 
during the past year, and the steps they had taken relative to 
each. These, however, were not remarkable, either for their 
number or their importance. After the routine business had 
been disposed of, some discussion took place on the subject of 
the Honourable the East India Company, and the measures desi- 
rable to be adopted with respect to it. The general opinion of the 
meeting appeared to be, that a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
the town ought to be called on the subject. The question was, 
however, finally referred to the newly-elected directors. The thanks 
of the Chamber were voted to the late directors, and to the chair- 
man; after which the meeting was dissolved.’ 


From ‘ The Manchester Guardian, Feb, 14. 


‘Me. Buckincuams Lecrure at Dukinriety.—On Monday 
last, Mr. Buckingham, in compliance with the request of a deputa- 
tion of gentlemen, who waited upon him from Dukinfield, Hyde, 
&c., delivered a lecture at the former place, comprising a selection 
of the subjects which had in the previous week excited so much in- 
terest in this town. Limited as the population is, compared with 
that from which his Manchester audiences were got together, 
not less than 150 persons, we understand, attended, whom the 
lecturer kept in close, yet unrestrained attention, for upwards of four 
hours.’ 

To show that the other parts of the country are becoming quite 
as much alive to the importance of the subject as Liverpool and 
Manchester, we need only mention that in the papers of Leeds, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Bristol, and other great towns, several 
articles have appeared ; and that in Sheflield and Coventry the 
same feeling exists. The following are from the Papers of the 





two last-named places : 
From * The Sheffield Iris,’ Feb. 3. 
‘ We do not generally like long articles in a newspaper; but the 
subject of our East India trade and possessions is so important, 
that we have felt it right to speak somewhat at large upon it this 
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deration 

Alth yh there is hardly a man, womar r child, in the king 
dom, who does not consume 's ne portion, more or I if Oriental 
produce vet there have been few que stions yf polit y wo have 
exercised less influence in the popular mind than the government 
of our vast possessions in the East Indies It is, indeed, pr tty 
renerally known that there exists somewhere, and « npo ed of 
individuals whose names are never mentioned, a certain ancient, 


opulent, chartered body, called the East India Company, the h story 


1 


and edicts of which are nearly as deeply hidden from the common- 


alty, as are the mysteries of free nasonry from the uninitiated Che 
East India Con pa v's Charter will expire by law in 1834 pro- 
vided the Company shall have received three years’ notice from the 
Legislature to that effect [he discussion of this great « uestion, 
before Parliament, must, conseque tly, take pl we rly n the year 
1831. if not before As the time for the « xpiratiol of this venera- 


ble compact draws near, a few vigilant spirits have started forth, to 
break the general slumber of the community on this comprehensive 
question, a d have boldly called upon the nation to consider the past, 
present, and prospective consequences of this famou monopoly, as 
well upon our comforts at home, as upon the condition of those 
rich de pend neies of the empire, to the almost unlimited control 
over which the corporation above alluded to have so long held a 
patent from Great Britain. Amongst the individuals who have done 
this service to thei yintry and her dependencies, is Mr. Buck- 
ingham, a gentleman, whose residence in India, ind whose know- 
ledge of the Company's affairs, as well as comprehensive view of 
all the bearings of the case, enable him to give the most valuable 
information In ‘ The Oriental Herald, Mr. Buckingham justly 
propounds the question— 

‘« Whether it be for the interests of the nation at large, that the 
most valuable branch of its commerce with the Eastern World 
should be vest d, by a close mon »poly, in an insignificant n imber 
of individuals, to the exclusion of all the rest of their countrymen ? 
And, also, whether it is desirable that, in consequence of this mono- 
poly, Englishmen should be placed on a worse footing than foreign- 
ers of every other nation; and be debarred from trading with Ch’na, 
or settling in India, while all other men may do both freely, and amass 
fortunes in a commerce from which our embarrassed merchants and 
starving manufacturers are entirely excluded? Let the question be 
proposed in what form it may, this is the sum and substance of it ; 
and, if a regard to the welfare of the many be suffered to take pre- 
cedence of the interests of the few, there can be no doubt that this 


question must be answered in the negative. 


‘ On Wednesday last, a public meeting was held at Liverpool, for 
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the purpose of originating measures requisite to induce the Legis- 
lature to prevent the renewal of the restrictions imposed on com- 
merce by the exclusive Charter of the East India Company, which 
is now about to expire ; and such and so important appeared the 
advantages of a free trade to India and China, that the extensive 


good likely to be derived therefrom to this country would, according | 
to “ The Liverpool Mercury,” be only second to paying the national ; 


debt. Now, although the ship-owners of that thriving and wealthy 
town may have their own interests in view, as well as the public 
good, as it is surely right and reasonable that they should have, yet, 
are not the national prosperity and the shipping interest almost 


identical > And what part of the United Kingdom would not parti- 
cipate in the benefits of an open trade with the East? Why must 
our giant commerc e, which spreads its arms all over the world, and ] 
which ought to wield its energies with equal freedom in the four 
quarters of the globe,—why, we ask, should it be paralysed in the 
West by the abominations of the slave system, and be manacled in 
the East by a mercantile monopoly? It is true, the advocates (paid H 
and unpaid) of this famous “ United Company of Merchants,’ may 
talk about vested rights, wnd violations of good faith ; but, as our | 
Liverpool contemporary justly observes, “They know very well, that, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, the express condition of the privi- 
lege was, that it should cease, if it were not found profitable to the 
crown and realm. We will here quote a portion of the Act, as it is 
material to know the precise understanding subsisting between the 
contracting parties in the year 1600. The words, as they stand in 
the 43d of Elizabeth, are, ‘ With proviso, that, in case this charter 
shall hereafter appear not to be profitable to the Crown and realm, : 
then, upon two years’ notice to the Company, the Charter shall cease 
and determine.’ A legislative provision was likewise made in the 


reign of George II., for keeping the price of tea, in this country, as 
much as possible upon an equality with the price of the same com- 
modity in other countries, by enacting, that if, at any time, there 
should not be a sufficient supply, and at reasonable prices, kept 
in the market, then that it should be lawful for the Commissioners 
of the Treasury to grant licenses for others to import it; and this 
regulation, being thrice re-enacted during the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty, and not having been by any subsequent law repealed, yet re- 
mains in force. And now what is the actual fact? Why, tea has 
become to so great ati extent a necessary of life, and the terms npon 
which it is imported are so disadvantageous to the community, that 
it may fairly be said to be too dear by half, being obtained in this 
country on worse terms, by a hundred per cent., than in any of the 
neighbouring ports of Europe ; and thus mi king us pay an impost 
of two millions and a half sterling per annum, for the sole benefit of 
the East India Company. There can be little doubt that, were the 
trade thrown open to the competition of mercantile enterprise, in- 
stead of Englishmen being the only people in the world shut out of 
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, From ‘ The Coventry Hera Jar 3 
e ‘Sucna are the perni ious effects f the East India monopoly n 
C keeping up the price of silk, that we consider it requires the most 
3 : prompt and energetic remonstrances and petitions for its removal. 
° Mr. Buckingh im, we find, has been lecturing at Liverpool, upon the 
- : evils of the mor opoly, which, from his long residence in India, and 
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his very superior talent, he is em nently q 
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the price asked. Now, if we estimate this excess at 5s. the lb., and 
if they sell in the year 1,080,000 lbs., the sum annually extorted 
from the public is 270,0001.’ 

From ‘ The Leeds Patriot,’ Feb. 21. 

‘Tue East Inpia Company's Cuarter.—We are glad to learn 
that a very strong impression against this monopoly has been pro- 
duced in Liverpool and Manchester, by Mr. Buckingham, who has 
been delivering lectures on the subject in both of the above-men- 
tioned towns. As a traveller in the East, and as a gentleman of 
great commercial knowledge, Mr. Buckingham is well qualified 


-to discharge the duty he has undertaken, and to open the eyes of 
‘the public to the many evils they silently endure, while the exten- 


sive regions of the Eastern World are so very partially open to 
British enterprise. There can scarcely be found a merchant in this 
town, possessed of any foreign connections, who is not almost daily 
reminded how rapidly the present foreign market for English goods 
is narrowing, from a variety of causes, and among the rest, the 
spirited competition of our continental neighbours. Nor can any 
merchant be ignorant of the vast increase of machinery, for manu- 
facturing rapidly and cheaply, which has outstripped, in its supply, 
all ordinary demand. Hence the man who can point out a fresh 
field for enterprise, comprising within its circle many millions of 


‘inhabitants, would deserve much more than the reward once pro- 


mised by a Roman Emperor to the man who should invent some 


new pleasure. This is, however, the prospect held out by Mr. 


Buckingham, who, if he succeeds in opening the eyes of the public, 
will deserve well of his country and of posterity. New and un- 
limited markets are indeed great desiderata to our manufacturing 
population ; they will restore it to something like its wonted acti- 
vity, and labour may once again reap a sweet reward, by affording 
to the operative classes moderate enjoyments, whilst the capitalist 


may find his profit doubly valuable, by being obtained without even 


a suspicion of oppressive conduct. Reduced taxes or extended 
markets appear among the most feasible remedies for our declining 
commerce, and in the slight prospect of any reduction of the for- 
mer, we hail Mr. Buckingbam as the harbinger of better times. At 
the latter end of the month of March, we understand, his lectures 
will commence in this town.’ 





We have only to add, that Mr. Buckingham will undoubtedly 
persevere in his original intention of visiting all the principal towns 
and ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and that nothing 
which his labour can effect, will be left undone to make every in- 
dividual in the kingdom, who is capable of understanding the mere 
outlines of this great question, feel that it is his duty to lend a helping 
hand towards the accomplishment of the public object so much 
desired. 
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Appress oF ConpOLENCE ON THE Dearn OF THE LATE SIR 
Epwarp West. 


WE have great pleasure in giving insertion to the following Ad- 
dress, and the Reply made to it ; both of which do equal honour to 
the parties from whom they emanate, and each of which may be 
fairly regarded as the highest and most unequivocal testimony that 
could be evinced towards the high-minded and talented individual 
whose loss they so feelingly deplore. 


‘On Wednesday last, a deputation of the prineipal Native mer- 
chants and inhabitants of Bombay proceeded to the house of the 
Honourable Sir Charles Chambers, acting Chief Justice, to present 
an address of condolence, on the death of the late Chief Justice, Sir 
Edward West. The following is a copy of the address : 


‘To the Honourable Sir Charles H. Chambers, Knight, &c. &c. &c., 
andthe Honourable Sir John Peter Grant, Knight, &c. &c. &c., 
Judges of his Majesty's Supreme Court of Judicature, Bombay. 


‘My Lorps,—We the undersigned members of the several tribes 
composing the Native community, subject to the jurisdiction of his 
Majesty's Supreme Court of Judicature under the Bombay Presi- 
dency, beg leave respectfully to present ourselves before your Hon- 
ourable Bench, for the purpose of offering a last mournful tribute 
of affection to the memory of your late distinguished colleague, our 
gracious Chief Justice, the Honourable Sir Edward West. We are 
conscious that it is a novelty for the people to come forward to 
address a bench of English judges, on such a subject ; it is no less a 
novelty (actually witnessed by many of us) to be rescued, in the short 
space of twenty-nine years, since the establishment of a regular 
court of British law on this Island, from the evils of an inefficient 
and irregular administration of justice which previously existed. 
Grateful for such advantages, we resort to those means which alone 
are open to a community constituted like ours, to express publicly 
our sense of them ; and, indeed, we should justly merit the reproach 
of want of feeling, did we now silently confine within our own 
breasts, the grief, the unfeigned sorrow we experience in the event 
which has deprived us of him at whose hands those advantages 
have been so largely extended and confirmed to us. In expressing 
4o your Lordships our sorrow for the death of Sir Edward West, 
we seek a balm for our sufferings, and would fain hope thereby to 
alleviate the distress with which you must contemplate your earthly 
separation from a colleague so able and indefatigable, so undaunted 
and upright. 

‘ The time is past when any commendation of ours, or, indeed, any 
earthly honours, can be of value to him, whom the joys and sorrows 
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of this world can no longer affect, and who is, therefore, equally 
removed beyond the reach of human censure and of human applause. 
But we should deem it an omission of duty, as well as of gratitude, 
did we not come forward, now that our motives cannot be miscon- 
strued ! to mark, in the strongest manner, the deep sense we en- 
tertain of his virtuous administration. The spirit of even-handed 
justice which prompted his decisions ; the unconquerable assiduity 
and unshaken firmness which he evinced in discharging the func- 
tions of his high office; the unshrinking zeal which animated him 
in making salutary reforms ; but, above all, that high principle of 
independence and integrity which led him to sacrifice so much of 
his private happiness to the cOnscientious performance of his public 
duties :—these, my Lords, are the virtues which have grown upon 
our gratitude, since every day's succeeding experience teaches us to 
appreciate their value. 

‘In briefly noticing the most prominent features in the administra- 
tion of Sir Edward West, we cannot but dwell with grateful delight, 
on the easy access which that humane and honourable Judge at all 
times afforded to the poor and needy part of our countrymen. That 
he rendered the administration of law less expensive to the inhabi- 
tants of this Presidency, thus throwing open to the poor the avenues 
of justice, so long barred against them, is not the least solid advan- 
tage derived from a career fertile in benefits. But, great and salutary 
as was this reform, it did not satisfy that glowing spirit of philan- 
thropy, ever thoughtful to devise, and active to execute, what might 
lessen the distresses, or increase the happiness, of his fellow-creatures. 
Scrupulous in the discharge of his high functions as a Judge, which 
alone seemed labour too great even for his energetic mind, he found 
leisure, and had the condescension, to become himself the advocate 
of the indigent. 

‘But amongst the many great favours received at the hands of 
Sir Edward West, that for which we would chiefly record our 
gratitude is the manner in which, conjointly with your Lordships, 
he carried into execution the recent provision of the British Legis- 
lature for admitting the Natives of this country to sit on juries, 
The wise and conciliatory method he took to give effect to the 
wishes of Parliament, the condescension with which he conferred 
with every class of the Native community, the prudent deference 
he paid to all their national and religious feelings, the zeal with 
which he laboured to overcome innumerable difficulties arising out 
of the multiform constitution of our body, and the solicitude he 
displayed to set the intention of the enactment in its true light,—are 
fresh in the recollection of us all. To these exertions it is owing 
that the Natives of Bombay are now in the enjoyment of one of the 
greatest privileges of freemen. 

‘A knowledge of the virtuous and enlightened character of the late 
Chief Justice cannot fail to have prevailed throughout a large por- 
tion of our countrymen in India; but it has only been permitted to 
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the inhabitants of this Island to enjoy the immediate fruits of his 
distinguished judicial administration. However imperfect, there- 
fore, any further addition may prove to this record of our deep 
sorrow for his demise, and respect for his memory, we beg to an- 
nounce that we have raised a sum of money which it is designed to 
make over to the Native Education Society, to be vested by them 
in Government securities, for the endowment of one or more scholar- 
ships, and the distribution of one or more annual prizes, according 
to the amount of interest realised from the total fund, to be deno- 
minated, “Chief Justice West's Scholarships and Prizes.” En- 
gaged as the late Judge was himself so earnestly in improving the 
condition of the Natives, we humbly hope that we have devised 
the most durable and appropriate method of perpetuating the grate- 
ful recollection of him among them, and training up our children 
to the proper discharge of those public duties to which he first 
showed them the way. 

‘ With a firm reliance on the continued favour and kindness of 
your Lordships, we are, with the greatest respect, my Lords, your 
Lordships’ most obedient and most humble servants. 

(‘ Signed by about 140 of the principal Hindoos, Parsees, 
Mohammedan Merchants, and Inhabitants.) 
* Bombay, \st October, 1828.’ 





To the above address, which was read by Bomanjee Hormusjee, 
the following reply was returned by Sir Charles Chambers : 


‘ GENTLEMEN,—Before I give an answer to the substance of the 
address which you have just presented to us, allow me to explain to 
you the reasons which have induced my learned brother, Mr. Justice 
Grant, and myself, after serious consideration, to deem it inexpe- 
dient to receive this address in our public judicial capacities. These 
reasons, I am sure, will appear to you satisfactory when you are 
informed they are grounded upon the high sense we entertain of 
what is due to the exalted character of a British Court of Justice, 
and to the best interests of the people amongst whom we have to 
exercise our judicial functions. A Judge, Gentlemen, should be 
above all other persons single-minded ; he should perpetually bear 
in mind that he is to give an account before a higher tribunal, 
which cannot be deceived, and cannot err. He should look, 
therefore, neither to the right hand nor to the left, but proceed in 
his course of undeviating rectitude, without the hope, or expecta- 
tion, or desire of applause, or the fear of censure. On these prin- 
ciples, and these principles only, can the character of public justice 
rest with safety ; and the maintenance of them we consider essential 
to the due administration of justice in this Presidency. You have 
yourselves said that it is a novelty to address a Court of Justice ; 
and, for the reasons I have stated, we do not wish to establish a 
precedent, which, though in the present instance it may not be of 
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ill-consequence, may, at some future time, introduce examples of 
the most dangerous nature to the purity of the judicial character. 
Gentlemen, the distinguished subject of your address, if he were 
present, I am confident would be the first to approve of the deter- 
mination to which my learned brother and myself thought it right 
to come on this occasion. No man had more exalted notions of 
his high office; no man so undeviatingly and fearlessly pursued the 
course which his conscience pointed out to him to be the right one. 

‘Having said thus much upon this preliminary point, in the 
name of my learned brother and myself, I may say that in our in- 
dividual and private capacities, nothing can give us greater satis- 
faction than to receive such a disinterested tribute of approbation 
as yours must be to the character and conduct of Sir Edward West. 
We have mourned with sincere and deep sorrow the death of so 
valuable a colleague, counsellor, and friend ; but the loss which in 
the private relations of life we have so much reason to deplore can- 
not, for a moment, be put in competition with the irreparable loss 
which the public have sustained by his death. During the short 
period which he passed amongst you, his warmest wishes and most 
ardent prayers were for the improvement and elevation of his Native 
fellow-subjects ; and the consciousness of having your approbation 
would have given him the most essential support in the execution 
of his arduous duties. Gentlemen, accept our best thanks for the 
sympathy and condolence which you have so feelingly and patheti- 
cally expressed in your address to us this day, and be assured that 
they afford to our minds a ¥ery sensible alleviation of the sorrow 
we experience for the loss which we have sustained. 

‘Gentlemen, Sir Edward West has, by the decree of an all-wise 
Providence, been cut off in the midst of a life of eminent usefulness, 
His mortal remains repose in your land, far from the sepulchre of 
his fathers. it is a natural and highly honourable feeling in you, 
to wish to erect some monument to his memory ; and we cannot 
but express our warmest approbation of the mode in which you 
propose to perpetuate it,—not by an inscription engraven on a tablet 
of marble, which would be confined to a little space, and would be 
soon obliterated by time, but by the more durable monuments of 
the mind,—by associating his name with that admirable institution 
which is chiefly supported by your liberality: a liberality, let.me 
say, worthy of the best ages and most enlightened periods of man- 
kind, and which promises to spread the light of the knowledge of 
the Western world over all this vast Peninsula. The scholarships 
and prizes which you propose to denominate “ Chief Justice West's 
Scholarships and Prizes,” in the schools of the Bombay Native Edu- 
cation Society, will implant an unwritten, but unfading, record of 
his public worth in the breasts of all those who shall derive the in- 
estimable benefits of knowledge from your munificence, and will 
hand down, in the most honourable manner, the name of. our 
departed colleague to your latest posterity.’ 
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ATTEMPT OF THE BowBAY GOVERNMENT TO INTIMIDATE THE 
JUDGES. 


Tue following correspondence is as valuable as it is curious. @It 
exhibits to the broad day what has hitherto been carefully concealed ; 
namely, the continued desire of the Company's Governors to set 
themselves above the Jaw, and impede rather than strengthen its 
just authority. The case of Habeas, to which it relates, was al- 
luded to in our last; but the full arguments of the Court, which 
are in our possession, are much too long to be given in our present 
Number: we hope, however, to find room f 


yr them in our next. 


‘To the Honourable Sir C. H. Chambers, Knig/ t, Acting Chief Jus- 
tice,and the Honourable Sir J. P. Grant, Knight, Puisne Justice,of 
the Honourable the Supreme Court of Judicature. 








‘Honovunasie Sirs,—We are quite aware, that we transgress 
upon ordinary forms in addressing this letter to you; but the cir- 
cumstances under which we are placed, will, we trust, justify this 
departure from usage, and our knowledge of your private and pub- 
lic character, leads us to hope, that what we state will be received 
in that spirit in which it is written ; and that, notwithstanding your 
strict obligations to fulfil every part of your high and sacred duty 
as British Judges, you will on this extraordinary occasion deem 
yourselves at liberty to consider as much the objects as the rules 
of that Court over which you preside, and, viewing the intention of 
the Legislature in its institution, as directed to the aid and support 
of the Government entrusted with the administration of this Presi- 
dency, you will for a short period be induced by our representations 
to abstain from any acts (however legal you may deem them) 
which under the measures we have felt ourselves compelled to take, 
and which we deem essential to the interests committed to our 
charge, must have the effect of producing open collision between 
our authority and yours, and by doing so, not only diminish that 
respect in the Native population of this country which it is so 
essential to both to maintain, but sericusly weaken by a sup- 
posed division in our internal rule those impressions on the minds 
of our Native subjects, the existence of which is indispensable to 
the peace, prosperity, and permanence of the Indian Empire. This 
conclusion refers to a variety of circumstances which we are equally 
forbid from explaining, as you are from attending to such explana- 
tion ; but we deem it necessary to state our conviction of the truth 
of what we have asserted, expecting that it may have some weight 
with you, as connected with the preservation of that strength-in the 
Government which in all our territories, but particularly those we 
have so recently acquired, is the chief, if not the only power, we 
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possess for maintaining that general peace, on the continuance of 
which, the means of good rule, and of administering law under any 
form, must always depend. 

‘In consequénce of recent proceedings in the Supreme Court 
in the cases of Moro Ragonath and Bappoo Gunness, we have felt 
compelled, for reasons which we have fully stated to our superiors, 
to direct that no further legal proceedings be admitted in the case 
of Moro Ragonath, and that no returns be made to any writs of 
habeas corpus of a similar nature to those recently issued, and 
directed to any officers of the Provincial Courts, or to any of our 
Native subjects not residing on the island of Bombay. 

‘We are quite sensible of the deep responsibility we incur by 
these measures, but must look for our justification in the necessity 
of our situation. The grounds upon which we act, have exclusive 
reference to considerations of civil government and of state 
policy ; but, as our resolution cannot be altered until we receive the 
commands of those high authorities to which we are subject, we 
inform you of them, and we do most anxiously hope that the con- 
siderations we have before stated may lead you to limit yourselves 
to those protests and appeals against our conduct in the cases 
specified that you may deem it your duty to make, as any other 
conduct must, for reasons already stated, prove deeply injurious to 
the public interests, and can, under the resolution taken and avowed 
by Government, produce no result favourable either to the im- 
mediate or future establishment of the extended jurisdiction you 
have claimed. 

‘A very short period will elapse before an answer is received 
to the full and urgent reference we have made upon this subject ; 
and we must again express our hope, that even the obligations 
under which we are sensible you act, are not so imperative as to 
impel you to proceedings which the Government has thus explicitly 
stated. its resolution to oppose. We have the honour to be, Hon. 
Sirs, your most obedient Servants, 

(Signed) ‘Joun Matcoum, 
‘T. Braprorp, Lt.-Gen., 
‘J. J. Sparrow, 
‘Joun Romer.’ 
‘ Bombay Castle, October 3, 1828.’ 





After the foregoing letter had been publicly read by an officer of 
the Court, Sir Cuartes Cuameers addressed it in the following 
terms : 

‘As I am anxious on this most extraordinary occasion to exhibit 
both in my words and in manners as much sobriety and moderation 
as is consistent with the respect I feel is due to myself, and to the 
authority I have the honour to represent, I have reduced what I 
wish to say to writing. The whole, indeed, of this extraordinary 
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letter, is written in so dictatorial a tone, that, addressed,as it is to 
the King’s Supreme Court of Judicature by persons who have no 
right to address the Court in any way except as humble suitors for 
the distribution of its justice, I have naturally felt much since I 
received it. Feeling it, however, to be my duty to banish every thing 
like bad temper from my observations this day, I shall proceed to 
make such remarks as I think are peremptorily necessary for the 
vindication of the rights and dignity of the Court. ‘ 


‘ First then—Although this letter is not signed by the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Government, in the usual way of addressing official 
communications to the Court, yet, as it is signed by the members 
of the Government, and relates to the public business now pending 
in the Court, it is impossible to consider the communication in any 
other light than as a public document,—and, however regular it 
may be for any person to address the Court upon such subjects by 
letter, yet in the case of a document purporting to be of a public 
nature, it is neither safe, nor consistent with the dignity of the 
Court, to take any other than public notice of it from the bench, 
nor to reply to it, if reply should be deemed necessary, through the 
proper officer of the Court. 3 

‘Next—From whatever persons this letter comes, we cannot 
admit any person, let his rank be ever so distinguished, or his 
power ever so predominant, to address this Court in any other way 
respecting its judicial and public functions, than the humblest 
suitor who applies for its protection. Within these walls we own 
no equal, and no superior, but God and the King. ‘The East India 
Company, therefore, and all those who govern their possessions, 
however absolute, over those whom they consider their subjects, 
must be told, as they have been told ten thousand times before, that 
in this Court they are entitled to no precedency or favour, more 
than the lowest suitor in it; and, although in matters which do not 
concern the administration of justice, we are willing to pay the 
members of Government the respect and courtesy due to them, in 
matters which are of vital importance to our existence as a Court 
of Justice, and in the exposition of the law, all persons that enter 
this court are upon a footing of strict and rigid equality. The only 
mode, therefore, in which the writers of this letter could properly 
address the Court, (I am now considering the manner only,) is 
through their counsel, or by way of humble petition. 


‘ Thirdly—If, therefore, the only point at isswe between the 
Court and the writers of this letter were the manner of addressing 
the Court, it would suffice to direct the clerk of the Crown to inti- 
mate our opinion upon that point to the Chief Secretary, for the in- 
formation of the Honourable the Governor in Council. But, since 
it is our serious conviction that the now sending such a letter to 
the Judges of this Court, containing matter of so extraordinary a 
nature, and couched in language no less extraordinary, is an act 



















































i 564 Attempt of lhe Bombay Government 
both highly unconstitutional and criminal, we have thought it 
" right to impound it in the hands of the clerk of the Crown, in order 


to ground ulterior proceedings upon it, if any such should be ne- 
: cessary. 


‘I,yshall not make any comment on the present occasion, upon the 
discretion, magnanimity, or the sense of decency, of those who ven- 
tured to address such a letter to us. But there is one feature 
which pervades the whole, as far as it is intelligible, which has 
created in my mind the most unfeigned astonishment. It is the 
supposition, that our sacred obligation to distribute justice accord- 
ing to our consciences, to which we are bound by oath, has been 
deemed capable of being bent to the maxims of state policy. A 
diplomatic, temporising judge, has, in all ages, been the object of 
the reprobation of mankind; nor, when he exists, can there be a 
greater curse upon the community. We are bound by the oaths 
we take in entering upon our office, to set aside all considerations 
of expediency and policy, and rigidly and uprightly to decide ac- 
cording to that rule which we know to be the right one; and the 
rigid adherence to such well-known general rules, which, as long 
as they are so observed, may be called laws, is the only way in 
which my unsophisticated understanding can satisfy my conscience 
that I am keeping the sacred duty of my office. Then, what kind 
of law would that be which would bend on all occasions to what 
the writers of this letter call state policy, the circumstances, by the 
by, of which, in the present instance, they studiously conceal? And 
what name should we deserve in the eyes of the public and man- { 
kind, if we should admit the principle that, whenever these gentle- 
men shall presume to state to us the existence of a state necessity, 
whether they put us in the possession of the grounds of it or not, 
the King’s Supreme Court of Justice, stationed in this Presidency 
to keep a watchful eye over their proceedings, should succumb and 
forfeit the only things for which life, in a public point of view, is 
valuable, their hard-earned reputation, and their dearly-prized 
honour, and violate the most sacred obligation they owe to God, 
the King, and themselves. There is only one mode in which these 
gentlemen can relieve us from these serious consequences, and that 
is by the intervention of Parliament. If they will discharge us by 
legitimate means from any part of our invidious duties, they shall 
have our best thanks for so doing. 


’ + ‘I should not make any further observations on this letter, if it 
were not that, in collisions of this nature, it is not for us to permit 
any opportunity to pass over of explaining, in as popular and in- 
telligible a manner as we can, the technical process of the Court, 
especially when from misinformation, if not from total ignorance, 
there is a mischievous tendency without to create unnecessary 
ie alarm. 
3 | _ ‘The letter which has been read toeday refers to two cases. 
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The one relating to Moro Ragonath is still pending, and it remains 
to be seen how the ill-advised menaces of this letter are to be 
carried into effect. I consider it a case of no public importance nor 
of any political consequence, (as every well-informed lawyer might 
readily discover,) any further than the contumacy of the person to 
whom the writ is directed, and the ill-judged impetuosity of his ob- 
serving, may make it of importance. There are no circumstances 
of state policy affecting it ; and nothing but erroneous notions in- 
stilled into the mind of a Native by those who ought to act a better 
part, could induce him to think the Court's verdict in the least de- 
gree inconvenient. I have said on another question that it is my 
opinion, that, even if our power of issuing the writ should be of the 
most extensive nature, there would be few calls for its exercise, and, 
when the proper occasion arises, I shall explain fully the ground of 
that opinion, 


‘The other case of Bappoo Gunness is much more important : 
because the course which the Government intimate that by their 
authority their officers are to pursue, (an authority which, being 
clearly illegal, they are by law bound to disregard,) overturns the 
long-established practice of all the Courts in India, and strikes at 
the root of all right and justice. The short facts in Bappoo Gun- 
ness’s case are, that, on the 10th of September last, the Court was 
moved for a writ of habeas corpus in his favour, directed to the 
jailor of Tannah, upon an affidavit that the warrant of commitment 
had been denied him ; and, that being at all times sufficient cause, 
the Court awarded the writ returnable on the 19th inst. at ten 
o'clock. On the 22d, Mr. Morley moved for a return ; but, the body 
not being ready, the Court would not permit the return to be read, 
but issued an attachment, and directed it to be in the office till the 
26th. On that day, on the motion of the Advocate-General, the at- 
tachment was set aside, with costs ; and, the body being in Court, 
the return was read. 

‘This return the Court considered insufficient, inasmuch as it 
neither contained any averment that the Adawlut Court of the 
Zillah of the Northern Concan was a Court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to try the offence stated in the warrant of commitment, nor did 
it show that it was empowered to pass the sentence therein set 
forth. This is clear law, not only according to the case of Rex v. 
Lindis 1, (East, 306,) but also numerous precedents at this and the 
other Presidencies. The law being a serious one, and the Court being 
anxious to support the return, gave time to amend, till the 30th. 
On the 30th, the Advocate-General intimated that no amendment 
had been made ; and, although he did not wish to bind his honourable 
employers by his declarations, he intimated that it was their inten- 
tion not to permit the authority of their Courts to be questioned, 
an intimation sufficiently indecent and disrespectful, coming most 
undoubtedly from the Government, but which dwindles into insig- 
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nificance compared with the outrage of this day. In consequence 
of the return being insufficient, the prisoner was discharged. And, 
if a hundred cases were to come before the Court under the same 
circumstances, I should feel no compunetion in deciding in the same 
way ; but a heavy weight of responsibility rests upon those who, 
under the pretext of civil government and state policy, are only 
anxious to extinguish the King’s authority in this Presidency, and 
to screen their servants from the only authority which has yet been 
found effectual to check the tendency which power, without re- 
sponsibility, has always towards oppression and misrule. 

‘In this case the warrant of commitment was most unnecessarily 
denied the prisoner: had that warrant of commitment been pro- 
duced, no Judge of this Court would have considered it consistent 
with his duty to the publicto have produced this writ, and every thing 
might have been intended in support of it. Whether the warrant 
was vexatiously withheld or not, I cannot say; but assured I am 
that under any circumstances it is an unwise course to pursue, for 
the return is a very different thing in such cases’: it is clearly within 
our jurisdiction to entertain an action for a false sentence, it is of 
the utmost importance to state the averments truly. From what 
cause the Government presumed to direct its officer to insult the 
Court by disobeying its injunctions, and spurning its courtesy, I can- 
not say. If it be from the impossibility of setting aside the au- 
thority of these Courts, I can only say, that that evil ought with 
all expedition to be remedied by Parliament ; but, since no attempt 
has been made to comply with the law, that difficulty cannot be 
presumed, nor does it accord with my opinion ; and we are driven to 
the painful necessity of concluding that this conduct was but the 
commencement of the grossly improper conduct which their letter 
consummated. 


‘With regard to this Court at Tannah, let me say a few words. 
The conduct of the Government compels me to this line of conduct. 

*‘ Read the Notes of the case against James Williams, evidence of 
Mr. Baillie. 

‘So that from the evidence of Mr. Baillie, who has arrived at that 
rank in the service that he is the next candidate for a seat in the 
Sudder Adawlut, given with a simplicity scarcely less remarkable 
than his carelessness of public opinion, we learn that Mr. Williams, 
(in the commission of the peace,) after falsely imprisoning the 
plaintiff, sends him with a letter to the Judge at Tannah, stating that 
the plaintiff laboured under great suspicion, and requesting he may 
be imprisoned till a case can be made out against him. Mr. Baillie, 
without seeing the plaintiff, (even so far as to know him again,) 
upon receipt of this letter, desired by word of mouth the Nazer to 
confine the man in jail. A few days after, another letter comes 
from Mr. Williams, stating that the deficiency in the Collector's 
treasury had been paid by another person implicated, and requesting 
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his discharge: in this letter he states he does not wish to injure the 
plaintiff; but had he any desire to make him reparation for a 
groundless imprisonment? And in conclusion he requests Mr. 
Baillie to return him his first epistle, and Mr. Baillie states with 
candour and fairness enough, that they each destroyed every vestige 
of documentary evidence relating to the subject. Time will not 
allow me to point out the monstrous enormity of this case, and I 
leave it, therefore, to the judgment of the public. 


‘The next case was an applicant before this Court for an Hab, 
Corp. ; and it was granted returnable before me in chambers. This 
was also granted for want of a warrant of commitment. In this 
case, the body was not ready on the day of the return, and I issued 
an attachment : that being removed, it appeared by the return of the 
jailor that the prisoner had been committed by word of mouth, and, 
no cause of detention being shown, I discharged the prisoner. But 
in this case Mr. Advocate-General proposed reading two affidavits 
by Mr. Baillie, and Mr. Simson the Collector, after the prisoner was 
concerned in mesne process in a civil action for a debt and was 
committed verbally, so that a poor Native, whose confinement was 
of no importance except to his creditors, might have lingered in 
jail without the power of procuring bail, or of escaping, except by 
the intervention of this Court. 

*I leave these facts before the public. It is in the case of a Court, 
whose proceedings have been so habitually irregular, and carelessly 
oppressive, that Sir John Malcolm and the other members of Go- 
vernment came forward by menaces which imply nothing but vio- 
lence, to suspend the well-known and well-established jurisdiction of 
this Court ; [ have but one course to pursue, private ease and com- 
fort has never been of any consideration with me; but, as in the 
moral conduct of public men it may be laid down as a golden 
rule that nothing can be given in exchange for an honourable re- 
putation, the public shall always find me at my post ; and, although 
[f cannot agree with those whose strongest ones consist in physical 
force, I will resist with the utmost of my abilities any attempt to 
dictate to my conscience, or to control my public functions.’ 


Sir Jonn Grant then addressed the Court as follows : 


‘ I have heard this letter read with equal attention, surprise, and 
regret. I would willingly abstain from making any remarks on it, 
and I will abstain from making many which forcibly suggest them- 
selves. Considering, however, who the persons are that write it, 
who we are that are addressed, and what the matter is which it con- 
cerns, I am not sure that I perform my public duty by the absti- 
nence I shall observe, and I am quite sure that I should not per- 
form it, if I were to permit that letter to pass without comment. 


‘It is a document of a singular nature. It is a missive letter 
signed by the Governor and the gentlemen who are members of 
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the Council. How we can receive a letter missive, I know not. 
But no communication made to us relative to the discharge of our 
judicial duty, can be considered by us as any other than a public 
communication. The gentlemen who sign that letter seem not to 
have a very clear conception of the nature of the judicial office ; but 
it must be presumed that at least they know this. 


‘ The style of the letter is not very clear, and the meaning is at- 
tempted, not very skilfully, to be wrapt up, I suppose for the pur- 
pose of softening it, in many words. But, stripped of such of these 
as are immaterial, the proposal made to us, the King’s Judges, in 
the first part of the letter, is this, that, notwithstanding our strict 
obligations to fulfil every part of our high and sacred duty as British 
Judges, we will, on this extraordinary occasion, deem ourselves at 
liberty to abstain from any acts, however legal we may deem them, 
which, under the measures the gentlemen who sign the letter have 
felt themselves compelled to take, must have the effect of producing 
open collision between their authority and ours ; that is, that, not- 
withstanding the obligation of our oaths, we will consent to refuse to 
administer justice according to what we deem to be law, under the 
threat that, if we do not so consent, we must encounter a collision 
with their authority. 

* What feelings of painful indignation the bare approaching him 
with such a proposal, must excite in the mind of every honourable 
man, I abstain from stating. But this it is necessary that I should 
state, in order to preserve the confidence in the King’s Judges of 
those who have occasion to resort to their tribunal, that the gentle- 
men who sign this letter labour under a great mistake, if they be- 
lieve that there exists, with the exception of a very short, calami- 
tous, and disgraceful period of our history—that there ever did exist 
a British Judge to whom such a proposal could be addressed with 
the least chance of success. 


‘ Inanother paragraph of the letter they even venture to mention, 
by name, two cases, one still depending before us, instituted on the 
part of individuals, who thought themselves aggrieved, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a restitution of their private rights, those rights 
being no other than their personal liberty, of which it was stated 
they were unlawfully deprived, and in one of which cases it appeared 
to us, for any thing which was alleged by the defendant who con- 
fined him, though ample time was given him by a large exercise of 
our discretion, to correct what seemed an ignorant return, that the 
person was unlawfully confined, and he was accordingly set at 
liberty. And in the other of which cases, we have decided that no 
justification of the confinement has been shown, though, from the 
course we have adopted, an opportunity still exists of showing it, if 
it can be done. 


‘In this lastementioned case, the writers of the letter say, that 
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they have directed that no further proceedings be admitted, though 
how they are to prevent private persons from taking such legal pro- 
ceedings as they may be advised, or what power exists in any part 
of the King’s dominions to stop any legal proceedings which any of 
his Majesty's subjects may choose to institute in any Court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or in any Court not of competent jurisdiction, 
except by means of other legal proceedings in a Court which has 
jurisdiction to control such incompetent Court, they have not said, 
nor do they seem very well to have informed themselves. 


‘ They say that they have also directed that no returns be made 
to any writs of habeas corpus of a similar nature to those recently 
issued and directed, to any officers of the Provincial Courts, or to 
any of their Native subjects not residing on the Island of Bombay. 


‘ Now, they do not seem to know that a writ of habeas corpus 
ad subjiciendum, that is, a writ containing the command of the King, 
in a matter concerning his prerogative Royal, for bringing a person 
said to be unlawfully confined before the King's Judges, that they 
may ascertain whether he be lawfully confined, and deal with him 
accordingly, is not a matter of discretion in the King’s Judges to 
grant or to refuse, but is a writ of right due to such as demand it, 
ex debito justitia, on sufficient cause shown, and which the King’s 
Judges are bound by their allegiance and their oaths to issue with- 
out delay, and to deliver to the applicant. 


‘Neither is the process that may follow on such writ, in order.to 
force obedience to it, a matter of discrimination in the Court, to 
direct or refuse the issuing of it, if the writ be rightly granted, but 
it is the right of a subject to obtain the issuing of such process ; and to 
refuse it, is to refuse to administer justice, and is denegatio justitia. 


‘ And by what means they propose to prevent persons, whom I 
take to be the King’s subjects, and not theirs, from returning writs 
of habeas corpus, if. any shall be directed to them, or to indem- 
nify them if they do not, they have likewise omitted to declare. 
Meanwhile, it is the duty of this Court to declare that lawful power 
of this sort they possess none. 


‘ They talk in one part of their letter of protests and appeals, 
protests we have no means of making, nor any reason to make, nor 
any person to whom to make them, but the Almighty Fountain of 
all justice. And for appeals, these are the rights of those suitors 
who think themselves aggrieved by our decisions. 


* They say that they are sensible of the responsibility they incur. 
This is for them to judge of, and not me. But I may say that I 
doubt exceedingly whether they afe sensible of the entire responsi- 
bility they may incur. And this, at least, it is right for me to say, 
that, whatever responsibility they may choose to incur in their own 
persons, they cannot shelter others whom they may employ or con- 
trol from the responsibility such persons shall incur, if they are con- 
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cerned in any offer of resistance to the King’s writs issued by the 
orders of this Court. A responsibility criminal as well as civil, and 
which, in case of any loss of life occasioned by such resistance, will 
infer the guilt of murder on all those who shall have been aiding 
and assisting in it, or who shall have directed, counselled, or 
advised it.’ 

The clerk of the Crown was ordered by the Court to write to 
the Chief Secretary to the Government, informing him that the 
letter had been received, and that the Judges could take no notice 
thereof.’ 





Free INTERCOURSE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND IwptA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Brighton, 6th February, 1829. 

S1r,—Conceiving that the testimony of every public man, parti- 
cularly of so amiable and talented an individual as the present Chief 
Justice in Calcuita, (Sir Charles Grey,) may add weight to the opi- 
nion of Bishop Heber and many other eminent men who have spoken 
and written in favour of a freer intercourse than at present exists 
between this country and India, I take the liberty of annexing an 
extract from that learned gentleman’s Charge to a Special Jury 
lately upon an interesting trial at Calcutta; 


‘ We all hope, more or less, one day for a freer intercourse be- 
tween this country and England.’ 

No one more than myself (holding the high opinion which I 
do of Sir Charles Grey) would wish to see his opinion, valuable as 
I conceive it, kept free from being perverted; but, thinking that 
an allusion to it may prove of service to the high interests which 
will soon come before Parliament, [ would merely seek attention to 
the subject, convinced that the paragraph is wisely worded, and that 
every honest man who may give the matter a thought, will make 
a right use of it. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

P. R. 





Nore. 

The foregoing selections from the Bombay papers are of such length 
and importance as to exclude many articles of subordinate interest from 
the other Indian papers in our possession, We hope, however, to include 
many of these in our pext. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA, 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. ] 


ARmMstTronG, A., 2d Lieut., Artill., posted to 4th comp. 5th batt.—C. July 24, 

Alcock, C. B. P., Lieut., Engineers, appointed to do duty with Sappers and 
Miners.—C, July 25. 

Anderson, G. W., Esq., to be Puisne Judge, of Sudder Dewannee.—B. Oct. 6. 

Andrews, W.C., Mr., to be First Assist. to the Collector and Magistrate of Kaira. 
—B. Oct. 6. 

Baker, W. E., Cadet, adm. to Engineers—C. Aug. 7. 

Belle J. T., Lieut., Engin,, rem. from 10th, or Agra div., to Kemaoon district. 
—C. Aug. 8. 

Beatson, R. W., Lieut., to have charge of 2d batt. Native Invalids, at Chunar. 
—C. July 15. 

Burnet, R.'L., Lieut., to ac t. as Quar.-Mast. and Interp. to 54th N. L, v. Lear- 
mouth,—C. July 21. 

Broadhurst, J., Capt., Artill., rem. from 2d comp. 4th batt. to lst comp. 5th batt, 
—C, July 24. 

Brind, J., 2d Lieut., Artillery, removed from 4th comp. 4th batt. to 2d comp. 
3d. batt.—C. July 24. 

Burnett, F. C., 2d Lieut., posted to 4th comp. 4th batt. Artill.—C. July 24. 

Broome, A., 2d Lieut., Artill. posted to 3d comp. 4th batt.—C. July 24. 

Browne, A. T., 2d Lieut., Artill., posted to 2d comp. 5th batt.—C, July 24, 

Bell, J. D., 2d Lieut., Artill., posted to 4th comp. 5th batt.—C. July 24. 

Barber, J., Assist.-Surg., app. to Hill Rangers, vy. Gilmore—C,. July 24. 

Barwell, H. M., Ens., to do duty with 59th N. 1—C. July 26. 

Beaty, H., Lieut., 62d N, I., returned to duty.—C. July 26. 

Brice, E., Senior 2d Lieut., Artill., to be Ist. Lieut., v. Taylor, dec.—~M. Aug. 26. 

Bax, Mr., Secretary, to perform the duties of Secretary to Governor, in Military 
Depart., in absence of the Chief Secretary.—B. Aug. 21. 

Bellasis, E. H., Lieut.-Col., of Engin. permitted to res. app. of Commissary.-Gen., 
and allowed furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Aug. 26. 

Bell, J. H., Lieut., 11th N. L., perm. to resign.—B. Sept. 1. 

Brown, F. H., Lieut., 23d regt., to act as Adj. in absunce of Lieut. French, on 
sick certificate.—B. Oct. 2. 

Bailie, E. H., Esq., to be Paisne Judge of Sudder Dewannee.—B. Oct. 6. 

Bell, Alexander, Esq., to be Officiating Judge and Criminal Judge of the Northern 
Concan.—B. Oct. 6. 

Bair, G. M., Mr., to be First Assistant to the Collec. and Magistrate of Poona. 
—B. Oct. 9. 

Cullen, W., Sen. Major, Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, v. Cleveland retired. 
—M. Aug. 26. 

Cumming, i P., Lieut., 2d Eur. Inf., to act as Quar.-Mast.—B. Aug. 14. 

Curtis, C. J., Ens., 18th N. 1, to be Lieut., v. Pickford, dec.—B. Aug. 14. 

Cogan, R., Lieut., (Marine,) to be Assistant Superintendant, v. Harris, promoted, 
—B. Oct. 2. 

Chambers, R. G., Mr., to be Second Assistant to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Surat, and Acting First Assist. to do.—B. Oct. 9. 

Chambers, R. C., Mr., to be Acting Second Assist. to the Collector and Magistrate 
of Surat.—B. Oct. 6. 

Channer, G, G., Cadet, Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. Aug. 1. 

Cooper, G. L., Cadet, Artillery, prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. Aug. 7. 

Collinson, W. C. P., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. Aug. 7. 

Clarke, J., Cadet of Inf., prom to Ens.—C. Aug. 16. 

Carter, H., Cadet of Inf., promoted to Ens.—C. Aug. 16. 

Clement, F. W., Lieut., Engineers, appointed to do duty with Sappers and Miners 
—C, July 25. 
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Carte, W. E., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 63d N. IL—C. July 26. 
Cook, C., Lieut., 21st N. I., returned to duty.—C. July 26. 
Dickson, Surg. Superintendant, app. 3d Member of Med. Board.—C. Aug. 1. 
Dickson, R. L., Maj., app. to charge of 3d N. 1.—C. July 10. 
Davidson, W. W., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. Aug. 16. 
Denniss, G. G., Capt., Artill., rem. from 1st comp. Sth batt. to 2d comp. 4th 
batt.—C. July 21. 
Deas, A. F. C., Ens., to do duty with 46th N.I—C. July 26. 
Dyce, J. M., Senior Cornet, 1st Light Cav., to be Lieut., y. Clifford, cashiered. 
—M. Aug. 28. 
Dalzell, A. A., Capt., (the Hon.) 48th Foot, to be Aid-de-camp to Major-Gen. 
Earl of Carnwath.—C. Aug. 7. 
Davidson, R., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Oct. 
Erskine, James, Mr., to be first Assist. to the President at Baroda.—B. Oct. 9. 
Field, C., Lieut., 9th N. I., to be Capt. by brev.—C. Aug. 1. 
Ferris, J. H.; Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. Aug. 7. 
Fraser, Hugh, Cadet, admitted to Ens.—C. Aug. 16. 
Fraser, H., Mr., Engin., prom. to Ist Lieut.—C. Aug. 16. 
Fitzgerald, G. F. C., 2d Lieut., rem. from 4th comp. 5th batt. to !2d comp. 2d 
batt.—C. July 24. 
Fagan, C. G., Cornet of Cav., to do duty with 6th Lt. Cay.—C. July 26. 
Foord, H. S., Ist Lieut., Artill. to be Capt., v. Paske, prom.—M. Aug. 26. 
Frederick, E., Lieut.-Col., 25th N.I., to be Commissary-General y. Bellasis. 
—B. Aug. 28. 
Fenwick, F., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens,—B, Aug. 28. 
Griffin, J. P., Capt., Inv. Estab., rem. to 1st batt. N. Invalids.—C. July 15. 
Guthrie, C. S., Cadet, admitted to Ensign.—C. Aug. 16. 
Gurnell, R. M., Cadet of Inf., promoted to Ensign.—C. Aug. 16. 
Grierson, W., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C, Aug. 16. 
Gray, J.C. C., Lieut., 21st N. I., to be Capt. of a Comp. vy. Guise, deceased. 
—C. Aug. 16. 
Gilmore, Assist.-Surg., rem. from Hill Rangers to Civ. Station of Nuddeah. 
—C. July 24. 
Goldney, p, Lieut., to act as Adj. to 4th N. I. v. Macdonald.—C. July 25. 
Goss, J., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 45th N. I—C. July 26. 
Gottreux, F., Sen. Ens., Ist N. L., to be Lieut. v. Hodge, prom.—M. Aug. 26. 
Gibb, J. R., Assist.-Surg., (M. D.) returned to duty.—M. Aug. 29. 
Glass, H. H., Esq., to be Register of Sudder Dewannee.—B., Oct. 6. 
Hampton, W. P., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. Aug, 7. 
Hadden, D. Cadet, of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. Aug. 16. 
Hennessy, J., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C,. Aug. 16. 
Huish, A., 2d Lieut. Artill., posted to 3d comp. 5th batt.—C. July 24. 
Hare, S. B., Lieut. of Engin., to do duty with Sappers and Miners.—C. July 25. 
Hill, R., Ens., to do duty with 2d N. I1.—C. July 26. 
Hopper, A. Q., Ens., to do duty with 57th N. I—C. July 24. 
Henchman, H., Ens., to do duty with 57th N. I.—C. July 26. 
Hart, T. B., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 63d N. I.—C. July 26. 
Hunter, R. R., 1st Lieut., Artill., to take rank in succession to Cullen, prom. 
—M. Aug. 26. 
Hodge, P. P., Sen. Lieut., Ist N. I., to be Capt. v. Smith prom.—M. Aug. 26. 
Harris, E. W., Lieut., (Marine,) to be Agent for procuring timber from Malabar 
and Canara v. Graham.—B. Oct. 2. 
Jaac, E. E., Lieut., 63d N. 1., to be Capt. by brevet.—C. Aug. 1. 
Ironside, E., Esq., to be Senior Puisne Judge of Sudder Dewannee.—B. Oct. 6. 
Jacob, W., Assist.-Surg., appointed to do duty with 29th N. I. at Barrackpore. 
—C. July 20. 
Johnson, cd Capt., lst Brig. Horse Artill., to officiate as Superintendant of Horse 
' Artill. Depot. and Riding Estab. at Dum Dum y. Geddes.—C., July 24. 
Jones, J., Ens., to do duty with 46th N. 1.—C. July 26. , 


Kennedy, J. D., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens,—C, Aug. 16, 
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Knipe, W. B., Ens., 17th N. I., to be Lieut. v. Curry, deceased.—B. Aug. 14. 

Kentish, J., Esq., to resume his situation of Judge and Criminal Judge at Surat. 
—B. Oct. 6. 

Laing, J. wy Mr., to be Collector of Customs and Town Duties at Agra. 
—C. Aug. 

Lowrie, J. a ae Madras N. L, 4 furlough to Europe.—B. Aug. 29. 

Logie, A. W. J., Lieut., lith N. J ., to be Lieut. v. Bell, resigned.—B. Sept. 1. 

Lumsden, Ww. J. Esq., to be Third Judge of the Court of Appeal at Surat. 
—B. Oct. 6. 

Langford, J. W., Mr., to be First Assistant to the Political Agent in Kattywar. 
—B. Oct. 9. 

Macnab, J. M., Mr., to be Principal Collector of Customs and Town Duties at 
Mirzapoor, in Province of Benares.—C. Aug. 7 

Mosley, W. B., Cadet of Cavalry, prom. to Cornet.—C. Aug. 1. 

Macdonald, A., Lieut., 62d N. I., permitted to resign.—C. Aug. 7. 

Macdonald, N., Cornet, 9th Light Cavalry, to be Lieut., v. Bishop, deceased. 
—C. Aug. 8. 

Martin, J. R., Assist.-Surgeon, to officiate as Surgeon to the Governor-General. 
—C. Aug. 8. 

Mitford, W. V., Cadet of Cavalry, promoted to Cornet.—C. Aug. 8 

Millar, J., Ensign, posted to 7th N. I., at Berhampore.—C. July 17. 

Murray, A., Assist.-Surgeon, app. to Medical Charge of 6th N. 1—C. July 21, 

Miles, F. A., Ist Lieut., Artillery, rem, from 2d to Ist company, 3d battalion. 
—C, July 24. 

Motlock, J. F., Ensign, to do duty with 24th N. [—C. July 26. 

Morris, A. B., Ensign, to do duty with 46th N. .—C. July 26. 

Meldrum, R., ‘Capt., 9th N. L., on furl. to Europe for health—B. Aug. 14. 


Moresby, R., Lieut., (Marine,) te be Surveyor of the Concan, v. Cogan. 


—B. Oct. 9. 

Mills, R., Mr., to be Collector and Magis. of Broach, and Acting Collector and 
Magis. of Kaira.—B. Oct. 6. 

Malet, A., Mr., to be Second Assist. tq the Resident at Baroda, and Acting First 
Assist. to the Resident at Baroda.—B. Oct. 9. 

Nicholetts, A. G., Ensign, to do duty with 28th N. 1L—C. July 26. 

Owen, T., Surgeon, Third Member of Medical Board, on furlough to Masuli- 
patam.—M. Aug. 29. 

Paton, J., Lieut., 58th N. L., to be Capt. of a Company, y. Sargent, deceased. 
--C, Aug. 1. 

Perreau, C. J. H., Ensign, 58th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Paton, prom.—C. Aug. 1. 

Paton, JW. , Lieut., 37th N. I., to be Capt. by brevet.—C. Aug. 1. 

Pocklington, W. T., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ensign.—C. Aug. 7. 

Paske, T. T., Senior Capt., Artill., to be Major, v. Cullen, prom.—M. Aug. 26. 

Pyne, J., Mr. ., to be Acting Collector and Magis. of Poonah.—B. Oct. 6. 

Pitt, G. H. ., Mr., to be Third Assist. to the Collector and Magis. in Candeish. 
—B. Oct. 10. 

Rogers, F., Mr., admitted Veterinary Surgeon.—C. Aug. 7. 

Rainsford, » Cadet of Inf., promoted to Ensign.—C. Aug. 16. 

Ross, W. H., Cadet of Inf, promoted to Ensign.—C. Aug. 16. 

Roberts, H. B. C., Cornet, 2d Light Cavalry, on furl. to Europe.—B. Aug. 26. 

Romer, J., Esq., to be Chief Judge of the Sudder Dewannee and Sudder Fouj- 
dary Adawlut.—B. Oct. 8. 

Sawyers, J., Surgeon, to be Superinten. Surgeon, v. Dick, prom.—C. Aug. 1. 

Shardon, C. R., Major, app. to charge of 5th N. L—C. July 10. 

Showers, St. G. D., to act as Adjutant to left wing, 4th Extra N. I., v. Wright. 
—C. Au 

Simpson, 7 a Ensign, posted to 6th Extra N. I., at Mullye.—C. July 17. 

Smith, S., Major of Cavalry, to be Lieut.-Col., y. Dickson, dec—C. Aug. 16. 

Smy th, G. C., Lieut., 3d Light Cavalry, to be "Capt. of a Troop, y. Ward, prom. 


—C. Aug. 16. 
Spottiswoode, H., Ensign, 21st N. I., to be Licut., y. Gray, prom.—C, Aug. 16, 
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Spens, T., Assist.-Surgeon, directed to resume charge of duties as Assist.-Garr.- 
Surgeon of Fort William.—C. Aug. 16. 

Sissmore, T. H., Second Lieut. Artillery, rem. from 4th comp. 4th batt., to 2d 
comp. 4th batt.—C. July 24. 

Seppings, A. W., Second Lieut. Artillery, posted to 2d comp. 5th batt. 
—C. July 24. 

Savary, W. T., Lieut., 46th N. I., returned to duty.—C. July 26. 

Smith, H., Senior Capt., 17th N. I, to be Major, v. Ewing, dec.—M. Aug. 26. 

Sutherland, J., Esq., to be Chief Judge of the Courts of Appeal and Circuit at 
Surat.—B. Oct. 6. 

Sims, C., Esq., to be Register to the Court of Appeal and Circuit at Surat. 
—B. Oct. 9. 

Sutherland, J., Mr., to be Agent to the Governor at Surat.—B. Oct. 6. 

Turnbull, R. H., Lieut., 24th N. L, to act as Adjutant in absence of — Singer. 
—C. July 10. 

Troyer, A., Capt., H. M.’s Service, to be an Aide-de-Camp on Govern -General’s 
Staff—C. Aug. 16. 

Taylor, James, Esq., to be Second Judge of the Court of Appeal at Surat. 
—B. Oct. 6. 

Underwood, John, Cantonment Surgeon, on furl. for health.—M. Aug. 29. 

Voules, H. P., Cornet, 3d Light Cavalry, to be Lieut., v. Smyth.—C. Aug. 16. 

Vincent, O., Ensign, to do duty with 60th N. L—C. July 26. 

Vardon, S., Senior Second Lieut. of Engin., to be First Lieut.—M. Aug. 29. 

Wintle, E., Lieut., 3d Extra N. I, to act as Adjut.—C. July 10. 

Woodburn, J., Lieut. and Adjut., to act as Inter. and Quar.-Mast. to 44th N. L, 
v. Wemyss.—C. July 15. 

Woodburn, J., Lieut., to act as Interp. to 9th N. I., v. Beckett.—C. Aug. 1. 

Ward, A., Capt., 3d Light Cavalry, to be Major, v. Smith, prom.—C. Aug. 16. 

Whinfield, C. R., First Lieut., Artillery, rem. from 3d comp. Ist batt., to 2d 
comp. 3d batt.—C. July 24. 

Waller, R., Second Lieut., Artillery, rem. from 2d comp. 5th batt., to 3d comp. 
2d batt.—C. July 24. 

Whistler, G. H., Ensign, to do duty with 13th N. 1—C. July 26. 

Walter, E., Lieut., 3d Light Cavalry, to be Adjutant, v. Johnstone, deceased. - 
—B. Aug. 26. 

Williamson, T., Mr., to be Collector and Magistrate of Amhednuggur, and 
Acting Collector and Magistrate of Broach.—B. Oct. 6. 

Young, G., Capt., 2d Extra N. IL, to have charge of office of Judge Advoc.-Gen. 
to Presid. Division.—C. Aug. 8. 

Young, W. O., Second Lieut., Artillery, rem. from Ist comp. 5th batt., to lst 


comp. Ist batt.—C. July 24. 
BIRTHS. 


Alexander, the lady of Lieut., of a daughter, at Neemuch, Aug. 19. 

Alsop, the lady of T., Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Sept. 7. 

Arathoon, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Madras, Sept. 15. 

Beeby, the lady of W. T., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Aug. 15. 

Boyd, the lady of James, Esq., Assist.-Surg., Pioneer batt., of a son, at Nim- 
bolee, Oct. 10. 

Betts, the lady of A., Esq., of a daughter, at Berhampore, July 28. 

Bond, the lady of A. M., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a son, at Penang, July 29. 

Brightman, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, Sept. 6. 

Bushby, the lady of G. A., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a son, at Calcutta, Aug. 4. 

Chalmers, the lady of Alex., Esq., (M. D.) of a daughter, at Lucknow, Aug. 4. 

Clarke, the lady of Longueville, Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Aug. 7. 

Clarke, the lady of J., Stanley, Esq., Ciy.-Sery., of ason, at Calcutta, Aug. 9. 

Cowles, the lady of Capt. C., (H. N.) 18th N, I, of a son, at Mhow, Aug. 9. 

Corsellis, the lady of Capt., (H. N.) 18th N. L., of a son, at Mhow, Aug. 2. 

Cooke, the lady of Major, 38th N. I., of a son, at Masulipatam, Aug, 11. 








Clendon, the lady of Lieut., of a daughter, at Colaba, Sept. 30. 
Crist, the lady of the Rev. Edmund, of a son, at St. 'Thomé, Aug. 4. 


Dawson, the lady of Capt., 89th reg., of a son, at Madras, Sept. 25. 
Elliot, the lady of G. L., Esq., of a daughter, at Rutnaguree, Aug. 21. 
Faucett, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Bombay, Oct. 7. 

Fraser, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of a daughter, at Cuddalore, July 18. 
Farnworth, the lady of J. M.,Esq., of a daughter, at Dacca, July 30. 
Farquharson, the lady of J. H., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a daughter, at Tannah. 
Francis, the lady of C. B., Esq., of a daughter, at Jessore, Aug. 29. 


Hughes, the lady of Ens., 39th N. I., of a daughter, at Bangalore, Aug. 12. | 
Hawtayne, the lady of the Venerable Archdeacon, of a daughter, at Bombay. 
Harrington, the lady of Lieut. W. D., 2d Mad. Cay., of a daughter, at Momina- 


Johnston, the lady of J. L., Esq., of a son, at Bombay, Aug. 9. 
Jenkins, the lady of R. C., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, July 24. 


Loss, the lady of D., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 18. 
Mendougal, the lady of Dr., Ist Horse Brigade, of a daughter, at St. Thomas’s - 





Morton, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Coimbatore, July 26. 

Morley, the lady of James, Esq., of a daughter, at Bombay, Aug. 17. 

Orchard, the lady of Capt. J., 1st Eur. reg., of a daughter, at Agra, July 26. 
Pigou, the lady of H. M., Esq., of a daughter, at Cuttack, Sept. 2. 

Ryan, the lady of Sir E., of a still-born daughter, at Garden Reach, Aug. 10. 
Russell, the lady of Lieut.-Col., Horse Artill., of a daughter, at Poona, Oct. 9. 
Ricks, the lady of Dr., 2d Brig. Horse Artill., of a son, at Bangalore, Aug. 11. 


Swinhoe, the lady of T. B., Esq., of ason, at Calcutta, Aug. 22. 

Sutherland, the lady of Capt., 13th N. I., of a son, at Poonah, Sept. 28. 

Scott, the lady of Capt. J., at Colabah, Aug. 19. 

Smith, the lady of Major S., 3d Cayv., of a son, at Keitah, July 3. 

Urquhart, the lady of Lieut. and Adj. G., 65th V. N.L, of a son, at Barrack- 
Vitre, the lady of M. de, Esq., of a daughter, at Mazagon, Oct. 1. 


Williamson, the lady of Lieut. A. A., 25th reg., of a son, at Nauthpore, Aug. 3. 
Wheatley, the lady of Lieut. and Adj. A., 5th Lt. Cay., of a son, at Neemuch, 


Dalmahoy, James, Esq., Assist.-Surg., to Harriet, third daughter of the Rev. 
Finch Cuthbert, Esq., (M. D.,) Assist.-Surg., to Mary Sarah, daughter of the 
Latouche, Capt.to Frances, third daughter of Brig. Maxwell, (C.B.) command- 
Morse, A., Major, acting Quar.-Mas,-Gen. of the Army, to Julia Elmira, daughter 


Mackinnon, C., Esq., Civ. Surg., to Miss Ann Julius Carr, at Allyghur, July 12. 
Miller, George, Lieut., 25th N.1., to Miss Catherine Eliza Adams, at Titalyah, 
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Debude, the lady of Capt., of Engin., of a daughter, at Allygurh, July 25. 


Fisher, the lady of Lieut. T., Quart.-Mast.-Gen’s. Dep., of a son, at Sylhet. 
Halhed, the lady of N. J., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Aug. 14. 


bad, Sept. 5. 
Lucas, the lady of Lieut., 1st Troop Horse Brigade, of a daughter, at Malligaum. } 


Mount, Sept. 20. 





Steel, the lady of Capt. James, Deputy Judge-Adv.-Gen., of a son, at Dinapore. 
Simson, the lady of James Bruce, Esq., of a daughter, at Tannah, Sept. 4. if 
y 


Sprye, the lady of Lieut. R.S. M., of the 9th Mad. N. I., at Mominabad, of a 7 
daughter, Sept. 5. 


pore, Aug. 17. } 


Archibald Lawrie, D.D., Minister of Loudon, Ayrshire, a tMadras, July 28 


MARRIAGES. 
Cooper, Leonard, Esq.,; Solicitor, Madras, to Miss Maria Smirnoff, at Madras. 
late Capt. Hamilton, Bombay Marine, at Calcutta, Aug. 19. 


ing in Bundiecund, at Keitah, Aug. 4. , 


of the late L. Phillips, Esq., at Mouday, Aug. 11. 


Aug. 22. } 
Macdonald, Charles E., Esq., Madras Civ. Serv., to Maria Agnes, second 

daughter of the late Edw. Stevenson, Esq., at Cuddalore, Aug. 2. 

Prior, H., Lieut., 23d Light Inf., to S. H. Bower, relict of the late Capt. B. 
Bower, at Madras, Aug. 11. 
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Preston, J. B., Esq., to Margaret Georgiana, eldest daughter of L. H.'Sterling, 
Esq., Madras, at Nellore, July 23. 

Robertson, Andrew, Esq., Civ. Serv., to Isabella Flora, daughter of the late 
Alexander Macleod, Esq., of Dalvey, county of Moray, at Madras, Aug. 4. 4 

Underwood, W. E., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Magdalene, youngest daughter of W. 
Thompson, Esq., M. D., Wexford, Ireland, at Madras, Oct. 1. 

Whitfield, Charles Howard, Lieut., 40th Bengal N. I., to Miss Ann Olivia Duff, 
at Calcutta, Sept. 2. 


DEATHS. 


Alsop, Ann Maria, infant daughter of Thomas, Esq., at Madras, Sept. 18. 

Byram, A. J., Capt., H. M’s. 16th Lancers, aged 34, at Meerut, July 14. 

Burt, George, fifth son of the late Adam, Esq., (M. D.,) Company’s Service at 
Calcutta, July 28. 

Bowater, Ann, the wife of Wm., Lieut., Marine, aged 27, at Bombay, Oct. 6.4 

Burton, the Rey. R., of Digah, (of the Baptist Mission,) aged 32, at Bankipore, 
Sept. 6. 

Birdwood, Wm. Henry Stanley, infant son of Wm., Esq., at Broach, Aug. 10. 

Cornet, Mrs. B., Esq., relict of the late Venditien, at Madras, Aug. 23. 

Curry, Richard Carthew, Lieut., 17th regt. N. 1., at Bhewndy, Aug. 6. 

Crist, the infant son of the Rey. Edmund, at St. Thomé, Aug. 10. 

Dickson, Wm., Lieut.-Col., commanding 5th Light Cay., at Kurnaul, July 24. 

Dayis, Master Horace William, son of W. Davis, Esq., at Calcutta, July 25. 

Erskine, James, son of J., Esq., aged 16, at Chandernagore, Aug. 14. 

Forbes, George, Esq., of the firm of Forbes and Co., aged 28, at Bombay. Aug. 8. 

George, James, Lieut.-Col., 29th regiment, July 30. 

Guise, W., Capt., 21st N. 1., at Bhurtpore, Aug. 1. 

Hodgson, the lady of W., Capt., 26th N.1., at Culpee, Aug. 5. 
July 27. 

Kelly. E, Lieut.-Col., H. M.'s Service, aged 54, at Mullye, Aug. 6. 

Leggatt, G., Capt., lst Madras N. I., at Madras, Sept. 10. 

Mitford, G. A., Capt., drowned at Kedgeree, Aug. 18. 

Morton, Ensign, 43d regt. N. I., at Benares. 

Sargent, William, Capt., 58th Bengal N.I., at Agra, July 16. 

Slarke, Ensign, 43d N. I., at Benares. 





In addition to the deaths recorded in the Indian Obituary for the present 
Number, we have to mention that of the Right Rev. Dr. James, Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, and Lady West, the wife of the late distinguished Chief Justice at 
Bombay. The former died on board one of the Hon, Company’s ships, in 
which he had embarked from Calcutta, for Penang, with the hope of recovering 
his health, but did not live to reach his destination. The latter died at Bombay 
on the 16th of October, within a few weeks after her lamented husband. The 
circumstances attending her Ladyship’s illness and death, give a character of 
melancholy interest to her premature end. Her devotion to her fondly beloved 
husband was so intense, as to absorb all her faculties and feelings: and accord- 
ingly, without for a moment considering her own peril, she attended him with 
the most unremitting care, during his illness ; and even after his death, followed 
his last earthly remains to the grave: in such excess of grief as to be unable to 
shed a tear—the burning agony of sorrow having dried up, as it_were, the springs 
and fountains through which the ordinary mourner finds relief. Such a husband 
and such a wife were worthy of each other! What greater culogy can be bestow- 
ed on their memories ! 
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10 
10 
11 
15 
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Port of Arrival. 


Downs ee 
Dover os 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Plymouth 
Downs ee 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Cockhaven .. 
Cowes ee 
Penzance .. 
Dover 

Dover 
Dartmouth .. 
Falmouth 
Weymouth .. 
Dover ‘ 
Holyhead . 
Liverpool 
Cowés 
Liverpool 


. 
. 
. 
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Port of Arrival. 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
N.S. Wales 
N.S. Wales 
N.S. Wales 
N.S. Wales 
Bombay 

N. S. Wales 
N.S. Wales 
N.S. Wales 
N.S. Wales 
Singapore 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Madras 
Bombay 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS, 
Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1828. 

Egyptian .- Lilburn Bombay.. Sept. 12 

Mary -» Bamber Bengal .. Aug. 6 

Ellen -- Bayle - Bombay.. Aug. 19 

Jane Haddow.. Hamilton .. Bengal .. Sept. 12 

Asia .- Ager Bengal .. Aug. 28 

Wm. Parker .. Ellis Cape Nov. 5 

Hooghly Reeves Mauritius Noy. 1 

Eagle Batty Cape Nov. 11 

Alcoyne Muir Bombay.. Sept. 26 

Louisa Smith Batavia.. Oct. 11 

Delock Duyts Batavia.. Oct. 13 

Morne .- Johnson Bombay.. Sept. 9 

Ed. Coulston.. Hamlin Mauritius 

Mary & Helig. Glazener .. Batavia.. Oct 13 

Lady Holland.. Snell Bengal .. Aug. 25 

Ellen .- Paterson .. Mauritius Oct. 28 

Caroline Fewson Batavia 

Pomona -- Highat .. Bombay.. Oct. 27 

Campo Bello ... Corner Mauritius Nov. 27 

Ida Alleyda Hunt Batavia Oct. 7 

Lady Gordon .. Bell Bombay.. 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 
Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 

. Clyde Scott Liverpool 
Chatham Bragg Liverpool 
Palambam Nash Glasgow 
Margaret Johnson Liverpool 
Hibberts -» Morley -- London 
Portland «+ Mood -- London 

.- Borodina Mantrup -- London 

.- Frederick Legg London 
Pheenix - Cuzens -- London 
Royal George .. Wilson -» London 
Ellen -» Taylor -- London 
Australia Sleight -» London 
Cleopatra Young Cork 
Sarah King London 
Alexader Ogilvy .- London 
Boyne Pope -- London 
Ganges Lloyd London 
Vesper jrown London 
Poncona Highat Liverpool 
Sovereign Nesfield .. Liverpool 
Capt. Cook Willis +» London 
Mountaineer Canny London 
Crown Baird Greenock 

. Asia +» Balderston London 
James & Thomas — Liverpool 
Marchion. of Ely Mangles London 
Rose -» Marquis London 
Prince Regent .. Hosmer London 
St. George .. Swainson Liverpool 
Atlas -» Hunt London 
Andes -» King Liverpool 


Calcutta 








é 
” 









( 


Port of Arrival, 


Madras ° 
Madras . 
Calcutta 6 
Calcutta ° 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Madras 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay oe 
N. S. Wales 


Ship’s Name. 
Mabrolin 
Lonarch 
Mangles 
Mary 
Asia 
Chieftain 
Agnes 
Roxburgh Castle 
Marchion. of Ely 
St. George 
Fairy . 
Ulster .e 
acorn Kerr 
Em 
Prince of Orange 
Isabella *e 
Esther 
Corisbrook 
Bengal 


Bussorah Merchant 


Shipping Intelligence} 


Commander. 
Eyles 
Noakes 
Carr an 
Dobson 
Balderston 
Blair 
Millous 
Denny 
Mangles 
Swainhoe 
Welburn 
Shannon 
Brodie 
North 
Jameson 
Fox 
Robinson 
Strachan 
Ferguson 


”e 


* DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Port of Depart. 


Portsmouth 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Cork 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Greenock 
Plymouth 
Deal 
Downs 
Plymouth 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Downs 
Gravesend 
Portsmouth .. 
Portsmouth 


Ship’s Name. 


Candian 

Curler 

Calcutta 

Sarah and Caroline 
Eliza 

Albion 


Commander. 


Reed 
Jones 
Watson 


Nicholas 
Follins 


George and William Nicholson 


Columbine 
Catherine 

Prince Regent 
Cornwallis 

Valley Field 

Argo 

Milo 

Elizabeth 
Cockburn 
Duke of Sussex .. 
Elphinstone 
Palmira 


Brown 
Kincaid 
Mallard 
Henderson . 
Johnson 
Billing 
Severs 
Currie 
Kemp 
Whitehead . 
Richardson... 
Thomson 





GENERAL List or PasseNnGERS. 
PassENGERS HoMEWARDs. 


Port of Depart. 
London 
London 
London 
Clyde 
London 
Liverpool 
Leith 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
Leith 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 


Destination. 


Mauritius 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bengal 
N.S. Wales 
Singapore 
Cape 

Cape 
Bengal 

V. D. Land 
Cape 
Bombay 
Bengal 
China 
Mauritius 
South Seas 
China 
Ceylon 
Mad. & Bengal 


By the Ellen, from Bombay :—Capt.- Meldrum ; Lieut. Fitzroy, Mr. W. 
Stewart, Assist.-Surg. 

By the Duke of Bedford, from Bombay :—Col. Boles, Madras Establishment ; 
Majors Rigby and Major Noble, (died at sea) ; Capts. Newport, Illingsworth, 
and Wallace (left at Cape) ; Lieut. Hill, 6th foot ; Ensign Ramsay ; Dr. Shin- 
namon; Rey. Benj. Ward, and the Rev. ‘Robt. Muir ; Messrs. John Greeves and 
Stephenson, (left at Cape) ; Masters Boles and Wallace, (left at Cape) ; Mes- 
dames Boles, Ward, Muir, and Stephenson, (left at Cape) ; ; Misses Boles, and 
O'Flaherty, (left at Cape) ; 94 Invalids. 

By the Mary, from Bengal :—Messrs. Bell, Nagle, and Peake; Masters 
Frasers. 

By the Jane Haddow, from Bengal :—Mr., Whittle. 











